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DR. NEWMAN’S ‘ APOLOGIA.’ 


HE controversy between Dr. 

Newman and Mr. Kingsley has 
raised questions of infinitely greater 
importance than any which relate to 
the combatants themselves. Of the 
details of the controversy we do 
not mean to speak. Each disputant 
is fully able to take care of himself, 
and nothing is more difficult than to 
give a compressed account of a dis- 
pute in such a way as to do justice 
to both sides, or indeed to either. 
The main questions at issue are 
of a different character. They are 
deeply interesting to the commu- 
nity at large. And upon those ques- 
tions, all transitory and personal 
matters being waived, we feel deeply 
that Mr. Kingsley was right, though 
he expressed himself incautiously 
and clumsily; and that Dr. Newman 
was wrong, though he managed his 
cause with great skill. Mr. Kings- 
ley’s original accusation was as 
follows:— Truth, for its own sake, 
had never been a virtue with the 
Roman clergy. Father Newman in- 
forms us that it need not, and on the 
whole ought not to be; that cunning 
is the weapon which heaven has 
given to the saints wherewith to 
withstand the brute male force of 
this wicked world, &e. It would 
be more bold than wise to under- 
take the defence of these loose and 
general statements as they stand. 
Truth, in the sense of veracity, has 
always been recognized as a virtue 
by all moralists; and though there 
has been a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the cases in which 
deviations from truth are justifiable, 
there is nothing to show that either 
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in theory or in practice Dr. Newman 
has maintained any doctrine on this 
subject which honest men may not, 
and indeed have not, held. If, and 
in so far as, Mr. Kingsley meant to 
‘call him a liar” as Dr. Newman 
says he did, we think he was wrong. 
Neither Dr. Newman’s life nor his 
writings sustain such a charge. 
There is, however, another ques- 
tion between the parties. Besides 
vindicating his individual moral 
character, Dr. Newman attempts to 
meet another and a wider charge. 
In his general answer to Mr. Kings- 
ley, he says that many Protestants 
start with the suspicion ‘that our 
creed is actually set up in inevitable 
superstition and hypocrisy.’ He, 
on the contrary, affirms that this is 
not so ; that the system of Romanism 
‘ is in no sense dishonest ;’ and that 
its ‘ upholders and teachers, as such, 
have a claim to be acquitted in their 
own persons of that odious imputa- 
tion.’ Of course nv one makes these 
imputations in the terms in which 
Dr. Newman states it. No doubt 
many Roman Catholics, especially 
those who have been born and 
brought up in it, hold their creed 
without superstition or hypocrisy’; 
but Dr. Newman’s account of the 
principles by which he has been 
guided, and: his statement of the 
conclusions at which he has arrived, 
appear to us to prove to demonstra- 
tion, that he at least—and he is 
surely a favourable specimen of Pro- 
testants who have become Romanists 
—has been brought to accept su- 
perstition by sophistry. He may be 
an honest man, but his system is 
T 
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dishonest. This distinction is plain 
enough. The difference between 
mind and mind is so great that it is 
hardly possible to say what may or 
may not be honestly believed by 
particular people. It is no doubt 
possible that evidence which most 
men would reject with contempt, 
and that arguments which to most 
men would seem childish, may 
honestly appear conclusive to others. 
When, therefore, it is asserted that 
a system is dishonest, or that a 
man is intellectually dishonest, all 
that is meant is, that the system is 
sophistical; that the man’s mind has 
in fact taken a tortuous course; 
that the arguments to which it gives 
way are such as might have been 
accepted by a mind in search, not of 
the truth, but of proofs for a fore- 
gone conclusion; and that the evi- 
dence with which he has been satis- 
fied is not such as would generally be 
required by reasonable men to sup- 
port the propositions at which it is 
pointed. This of course may be 
morally wrong; but no one can say 
that it is so in a particular case. 
No one can pretend to dive into the 
mind of another person, and pass 
sentence upon the way in which he 
has managed his own intellect. 
Human critics can look only to 
results. 

It must also be observed that 
it is difficult to connect the notion 
of dishonesty in any form with Dr. 
Newman His Apologia is a winning, 
and in some ways, a touching book. 
It is full of courage and straightfor- 
wardness; every word that the au- 
thor says of himself and his opinions 
bears upon it the stamp of truth. 
The vigour and spirit with which, 
in his old age, he stands up for his 
good name; the price which he sets 
upon the good opinion of the world 
at large; his anxiety to be freed 
from the most odious of all imputa- 
tions on the character of a straight- 
forward Englishman ; the simple 
dignity with which he tells the 
story of his life—all these things go 
straight to the hearts of his readers. 
Almost all of us, he seems to think, 
are to be damned to all eternity; 
but with amiable inconsistency he 
wishes for our good opinion. He 
would like us to think kindly of 
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him in hell fire. Morituros 
salutat. We have no intention to 
say a word inconsistent with the 
respect due to an old and dis- 
tinguished man, who appeals so 
manfully to the good feeling of his 
countrymen; but high as Dr. New- 
man’s personal character is, we can- 
not read his book without feeling 
that his theology is dangerous so- 
phistry, calculated to serve no other 
purpose than that of drugging the 
minds of men who care morc for 
peace of mind than for truth, and 
whose altima ratio is found not in 
their reason, but in their fears or 
their fancies. It is the duty of every 
one who thinks thus, to take oppor- 
tunities of proving it. 

With these observations we pro- 
ceed to consider Dr. Newman’s 
history of his own mind, and the 
general defence of his opinions with 
which that history concludes. 

After a short account of his child- 
hood, he says :—‘ When I was fifteen 
a great change of thought took place 
in me. [I fell under the influence 
of a definite creed, and received into 
my intellect impressions of dogma 
which, through God’s mercy, have 
never been effaced or obscured.’ 
About this time he became ‘con- 
scious of an inward conversion,’ 
which had a deep influence over 
him. He also received at the same 
time the Calvinistic distinction be- 
tween the elect and the world, which 
was subsequently transmuted into 
the kindred Catholic doctrine ‘ of the 
warfare between the city of God 
and the powers of darkness.’ From 
this time also he gave ‘a full inward 
assent to the doctrine of eternal 
punishment,’ and conceived that it 
was the will of God that he should 
lead a single life. At Oxford he 
learnt a number of other doctrines. 
‘ Mr. James,’ he says, ‘ taught me the 
doctrine of Apostolical succession 
in the course of a walk, I think, 
round Christ Church meadows.’ He 
learnt baptismal regeneration from 
a book of Archbishop Sumner, and 
came, to some extent, under the in- 
fluence of Blanco White and Dr. 
Whately. He also read Butler’s 
Analogy, by which he was confirmed 
in a notion—which he had been in- 
clined to as a boy—as to the un- 
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reality of material phenomena, and 
from which he learnt the doctrine 
that Probability is the guide of 
life—‘ doctrines, he says, ‘ which 
have led to a charge against me 
both of fancifulness and of scepti- 
cism.’ The general result of his 
reading and social relations was 
that, in 1827, he ‘ was beginning to 
prefer intellectual excellence to 
moral, and was drifting in the direc- 
tion of liberalism. I was rudely 
awakened from my dream at the 
end of 1827, by two great blows— 
illness and bereavement.’ It would 
have been curious to know precisely 
what changes illness and bereave- 
ment made in his opinions, and what 
was their logical justification; but 
on this point we are left in the dark. 
In 1827 and 1828 he became intimate 
with Mr. Keble and Hurrell Froude. 
From Mr. Keble he got ina more em- 
phatic form than before the doctrine 
of probabilities, of which we shall 
have more to say hereafter; and by 
associating with Hurrell Froude 
he appears to have learnt, or at any 
rate to have fortified and expanded, 
his extreme indignation against all 
liberalism, religious and political. 
Wherever he got these views he 
certainly held them ; for speaking of 
the Revolution of 1830, he says, ‘I 
believed that it was unchristian for 
nations to cast off their governors, 
.and much more sovereigns who 
1ad the divine right of inheritance.’ 
As to England, ‘The Whigs had 
come into power; Lord Grey had 
told the bishops to set their house 
in order, and some of the prelates 
had been insulted and threatened 
in the streets of London. _ The vital 
question was, how were we to keep 
the Church from being liberalized?’ 
Dr. Newman was at this time en- 
gaged in writing a book about the 
Arians, and he brooded over the 
contrast which appeared to him to 
exist between the position of the 
Church of England and that of the 
ante-nicene Church. He went 
abroad with Hurrell Froude, and his 
state of mind,during his journey was 
characteristic. ‘I found pleasure 
in historical sites and beautiful 
Scenes, not in men and manners. 
... IT had fierce thoughts against 
the Liberals. . . It was the success 
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of the Liberal cause which fretted 
me inwardly. I became fierce 
against its instruments and its 
manifestations. A French vessel 
was at Algiers; I would not even 
look at the tricolour. On my 
return, though forced to stop a day 
at Paris, I kept in doors the whole 
time, and all that I saw of that 
beautiful city was what I saw from 
the diligence’ He returned to 
Oxford in 1833, full of the notion of 
setting up a Church party. He 
was full of zeal. ‘I had a supreme 
confidence in our cause; we were 
upholding that primitive Chris- 
tianity which was delivered for all 
time by the early teachers of the 
Church, &. . . . I despised every 
rival system of doctrine and its 
arguments.’ He became, in a theo- 
retical way, fanatical in his opinions. 
He said of heresiarchs, ‘ The here- 
siarch should meet with no mercy ; 
he assumes the office of the tempter, 
and so far forth as his error goes 
must be dealt with by the com- 
petent authority as if he were 
embodied evil. To spare him is a 
false and dangerous pity. It is to 
endanger the souls of thousands, and 
it is uncharitable towards himself.’ 
He adds, however, ‘ It is only fair to 
myself to say that neither at this nor 
at any other time of my life, not even 
when I was fiercest, could I have even 
cut off a Puritan’s ears; and I think 
the sight of a Spanish auto da fe 
would have been the death of me. 
At this point in his history, Dr. New- 
man gives an explicit account of the 
principles on which he proceeded. 
‘They were three in number. 

ist. ‘First was the principle of 
dogma. My battle was with li- 
beralism; by liberalism, I mean the 
anti-dogmatic principle and its de- 
velopments. ‘This was the first 
point on which I was certain. ..... 
From the age of fifteen dogma has 
been the fundamental principle of 
my religion.’ 

andly. ‘I was confident in the 
truth of a certain definite religious 
teaching based upon this foundation 
of dogma; viz., that there was a 
visible church with sacraments and 
rites which are the channels of 
invisible grace. The institution of 
bishops held a prominent place 
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in this body. ‘I loved to act in the 
sight of my bishop as if I was, as it 
were, in the sight of God....I 
was strict in observing my clerical 
engagements, not only because they 
were engagements, but because I 
considered myself simply as the 
servant and instrument of my 
bishop. ... My own bishop was 
my pope. .... My duty to him 
was my point of honour.’ 

3rdly. The third point was that 
the Pope was antichrist. As to 
this, Dr. Newman says his reason 
was convinced against his feelings ; 
but his reason being convinced, he 
threw himself into the theory with 
good will, and rated the Church of 
Rome soundly on all occasions till 
near the time when he joined it. 

These were the fundamental 
principles of the Tracts for the Times. 
The object of their writers appears 
to have been to put the Church of 
England into what they conceived 
to be its true position. This im- 
plied, to use Dr. Newman’s words 
in another of his books,* ‘that the 
Church should have absolute power 
over her faith, worship, and 
teaching.’ It was intended to be the 
moral and religious sovereign of the 
country, and was to teach to all 
men, with divine authority, a certain 
set of dogmas which it had received 
by direct tradition from the time of 
the apostles, and which Dr. New- 
man and his friends were to ex- 
tricate from the dust and rubbish 
with which they had been en- 
cumbered by ages of neglect, usurp- 
ation, and heresy. 

The account of this undertaking 
is the least interesting part of Dr. 
Newman’s Apologia. It tells mi- 
nutely the history of his attempts to 
adjust his own view of what the 
Church of England ought to be, 
with the facts which actually sur- 
rounded it. For three years all 
went on prosperously enough; but 
after handling various detached 
points of doctrine, always with the 
result that there was little real dif- 
ference between the teaching of 
England and that of Rome, and that 
the errors of Rome consisted in cer- 
tain modern innovations, he at last 
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came to consider the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and in the famous Tract 
90 set forth an ingenious theory 
about them, the gist of which was, 
that they were much less definite 
than they were generally supposed 
to be. ‘There was no doubt at all 
of the elasticity of the Articles. ... 
I wanted to ascertain what was the 
limit of that elasticity in the direc- 
tion of Roman dogma.’ The excite- 
ment which this attempt created is 
sufficiently well known ; but though 
it was perhaps the noisiest event in 
Dr. Newman’s career, it was far 
from being the most important. It 
is, indeed, obvious enough that the 
public did not understand him, and 
that, whatever might be the value 
of his details, his principle was right. 
The Articles unquestionably are, and 
were meant to be ‘ elastic,’ as he 
calls them; but the true inference 
from this fact was, that the Church 
of England permits liberty of opi- 
nion even to the clergy on many im- 
portant points, not as Dr. Newman 
supposed, that it has other sources 
of doctrine by which a vacuum may 
be always avoided. 

The chief importance of Tract 90 
seems to have been, that it opened 
its author’s eyes to the fact that the 
public at large were thoroughly op- 
posed to him and his views, and 
that, in trying to renovate the 
Church of England upon his own 
principles, he was going against the 
nature of things. A number of in- 
cidents and writings opened his eyes 
by degrees to the fact that this via 
media which he had been trying 
to construct was a delusion. He 
thought that he found the prototype 
of Protestantism in the Donatists 
and Eutychians. He was shocked 
beyond measure at the establishment 
of the Jerusalem Bishopric, of which 
he says, with some truth and a good 
deal of humour, ‘I never heard of 
any good or harm it has ever done, 
except what it has done for me.’ 
At last, what between the Euty- 
chians and the Jerusalem Bishopric, 
he came, after a number of oscilla- 
tions, to the conclusion that his 
place was in the Church of Rome. 
The objections to Rome, which had 
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formed one of three fundamental 
principles of the Tracts for the Times, 
were overcome by the help of the 
well-known doctrine of Develop- 
ment. As soon as he became a Ro- 
man Catholic, he found himself, so 
to speak, at home; and there ends 
the history of his religious opinions. 

It may fairly be observed in gene- 
ral in this history, that though Dr. 
Newman got to Rome _ honestly 
enough as far as anything like fraud 
was concerned, yet the considera- 
tions which finally decided him were 
of a sentimental rather than of a 
rational kind. Whatever may have 
been the occasion, no doubt the 
cause of his change was his pro- 
found aversion to liberalism, and 
the difficulty which he found in 
resisting it on his old principles. 
The argumentative value of a sup- 
posed historical parallel between 
the Donatists and Eutychians, and 
the Protestants, or of the establish- 
ment of a fancy office like that of 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, was just 
nothing at all. 

The irrational weight which he 
attached to such illustrations, for at 
most they are no more, is however 
curious. It is exactly like some 
other isolated circumstances that 
have necessarily been omitted in 
this condensed sketch, and which 
are nevertheless extremely charac- 
teristic of the temper of mind of 
its subject. It is pervaded by a 
strange vein of something like 
extravagance, which finds in the 
most ordinary incidents food for 
the author’s love of the marvel- 
lous. For instance, when Dr. New- 
man was a middle-aged man, he 
found his first Latin verse-book, and 
on the first page was ‘a device which 
almost took away my breath with 
astonishment.’ This was a figure of 
a cross, surrounded with something 
like a string of beads, which he had 
drawn under his own name. He 
accounts for this by supposing that 
it may have been taken from some 
tale or religious picture. 

During his journey on the Conti- 
nent, in 1831 or 1832, he had a bad 
illness in Sicily, of which he nearly 
died. His servant asked for his last 
directions: he gaye them, but said, 
‘I shall not die, I shall not die; for 
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I have not sinned against light, I 
have not sinned against light.’ He 
adds, ‘I have never been able to 
make out at all what I meant.’ He 
might as well be surprised at not 
being able to interpret his dreams. 
Before setting out on his journey, 
being still very weak, he burst 
into tears. His servant asked what 
was the matter. ‘I could only 
answer, “I have a work to do in 
England.”’ Is there anything sur- 
prising in a man’s being hysterical 
whilst weak from fever? His doc- 
trine about angels shows the work- 
ing of the same temper that notices 
these things. He ‘considered them 
as the real causes of motion, light, 
and life, and of those elementary 
principles of the physical universe 
which, when offered in their deve- 
lopments to our senses, suggest to 
us the notion of cause and effect, and 
of what are called the laws of na- 
ture.’ He believed not only in good 
spirits and bad, but in a middle race 
of demons, who ‘ gave a sort of in- 
spiration or ,intelligence to races, 
nations, and classes of men.’ In a 
half-serious half-humorous letter, he 
reckons John Bull in the number 
who, poor fellow! ‘is a spirit neither 
of heaven or hell.’ In August, 1839, 
he read a review by Cardinal Wise- 
man on the Donatists. He did not 
think much of it at first; but a 
friend pointed out a quotation from 
St. Augustine, ‘ Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum,” which he interpreted to 
mean ‘ the deliberate judgment in 
which the whole Church at length 
rests and acquiesces is an infallible 
presumption, and a final sentence 
against such portions of it as protest 
and secede.’ It does not seem to 
have occurred to him that the whole 
Church can hardly acquiesce in a 
doctrine against which @ part pro- 
tests; but he would shrink from 
saying plainly that the majority are 
always right. There was a time 
when the majority were Arians. 
He then goes on: ‘For a mere 
sentence, the words of St. Augus- 
tine struck me with a power 
which I had never felt from any 
words before. To take a familiar 
instance, they were like the “ Turn 
again, Whittington,” of the chime; 
or, to take a more serious one, they 
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were like the “ Tolle lege—Tolle 
lege” of the child, which arrested 
St. Augustine himself. “Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum.” By those 
great words of the ancient father the 
theory of the via media was abso- 
lutely pulverized.’ After a while he 
became calm, and determined to as- 
certain the logical value of the ter- 
rible quotation; but ‘meanwhile, so 
far as this was certain, I had seen 
the shadow of a hand upon the 
wall,’ 

Perhaps, however, the most won- 
derful instance of the vivacity, and 
at the same time of the flightiness, of 
Dr. Newman’s imagination, is to be 
found in a story which he tells with 
admiration of Liguori. This emi- 
nent man began life as an advocate. 
On one occasion he mistook the 
tenor of a document which was de- 
cisive of a cause in which he was 
engaged. His mistake being pointed 
out, he at once admitted his error; 
but such was his fear of being ac- 
cused of unfair dealing, that he 
rushed out of court, exclaiming— 
* World, I know younow! Courts of 
law never shall you see me again!’ 
after which he went into a monas- 
tery. Surely this was the conduct 
not of a man of integrity and judg- 
inent, but of a vain fool, who cared 
more for what people thought of 
him than for what he really was. 
‘ This,’ says Dr. Newman, ‘ is the 
man who is so flippantly pronounced 
to be a patron of lying.’ Whether 
he was or not, the man who would 
make such a fool of himself, is just 
the sort of man who would be likely 
to lie for want of due sturdiness. 
It is impossible not to recognize in 
these stories the passion for the mar- 
vellous rising to the surface, and 
ready to burst out in a stream, if 
surrounding circumstances were 
propitious. Being, as he is, aculti- 
vated and educated Englishman of 
the nineteenth century, Dr. Newman 
abstains from expressly attaching 
undue weight to these things, 
though he evidently hankers after 
them, or why tell them to the world 
at all? But suppose he had been 
St. Henry of Littlemore in the 
twelfth century, are not these just 
the sort of trifles which a zealous 
biographer would have magnified, 
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without conscious dishonesty, into 
portents and miracles ? 

Such was the man, and such is 
his history, up to the time of his 
becoming a Roman Catholic. How 
far does it bear upon the charge of 
intellectual dishonesty ? We do not 
think that there was anything dis- 
honest in Dr. Newman’s relations to 
the Church of England. The im- 
putation under which he says he 
long laboured in popular estimation 
of having sailed under false colours, 
is certainly not true. It is clear 
enough that he was all along under 
a perfectly bond fide mistake as to 
the nature and capabilities of the 
Church of England, and that it was 
only by a long and troublesome se- 
ries of investigations that he disco- 
vered that his own principles were 
those of the Church of Rome. The 
intellectual dishonesty with which 
he is justly chargeable lies deeper. 
It lies in the way in which he 
adopted and acted on the funda- 
mental principles by which his whole 
life has been governed, and which 
have at last led him to the opinions 
which he now professes. Read his 
autobiography from end to end, and 
what is its leading principle? Hatred 
to liberals and liberalism. And on 
what is this based? On an in- 
stinctive antipathy, imbibed appa- 
rently at fifteen years of age; waived 
for a short time; and under the 
influence of illness resumed and 
persisted in without inquiry, with- 
out hesitation, with no better war- 
rant than the impulse of a fierce 
mental passion, for nearly fifty years. 
What Dr. Newman means by the 
‘ principle of dogma,’ which was the 
foundation of the movement of 1833, 
and which he had held from 1816, 
it is not very easy to say with preci- 
sion; but the nearest approach to 
an explanation of it contained in 
this volume, is in these words (p. 
120):—‘ From the age of fifteen 
dogma has been the fundamental 
principle of my religion. I know 
no other religion; I cannot enter 
into the idea of any other sort of 
religion; religion as a mere sen- 
timent is to me a dream and a 
mockery. As well can there be filial 
love without the fact of a father, as 
devotion without the fact of a Su- 
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preme Being.’ This seems to mean 
that religion is a set of thoughts, 
feelings, sentiments, and habits of 
inind excited by external objects, the 
description of which external ob- 
jects constitutes dogma. Thus God 
himself is the external fact. The 
proposition that there is a spirit, 
without body, parts, or passions, 
whom we call God, is the dogma. 
Our mental relations towards God, 
and the sentiments with which we 
regard him, as excited by the con- 
templation of this dogma, are our 
religion. Thus dogma is essential to 
religion. 

If this is Dr. Newman’s theory it 
is simple enough, though it neglects 
the possibility that the feelings in 
question might exist, and that their 
operation might be beneficial to 
mankind, even if there were no 
object by which they were excited. 
A man’s love for his family might 
remain, and might restrain him from 
bad courses, even though his family 
were all dead and gone in his 
absence. Religion need not be a 
mockery, nor a dream, even if it had 
no object. It might be an ultimate 
fact in human nature of which no 
account could be given, but from 
which benefits might arise. 

This, however, is by the way. 
The real objection to what Dr. New- 
man calls the dogmatic principle lies 
in the inferences which he seems to 
have drawn from it, and in the 
course of conduct which he adopted 
in connexion with those inferences. 
Grant that dogma is in the sense 
above explained essential to religion, 
and how does it follow that there 
must always be a set of perfectly true 
dogmas accessible to every religious 
person? Religion might be produced 
by dogmas inadequate and incor- 
rect to a very great.extent. <A child 
might feel true filial love to a man 
who was not his father at all, and 
he might feel it although he had a 
wrong impression, or an absence of 
any impression, as to the specific 
nature of the relationship between 
parent and child. Indeed a parent’s 
own knowledge of the nature of his 
relation to his children is obviously 
inadequate and defective, though 
correct as far as it goes. In this 
case the filial sentiment would 
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correspond to religion. The pro- 
position, A B is your father, 
would be the dogma, and the man 
himself would be the fact. As he 
grew up the child’s feelings towards 
A B might remain unchanged, 
though the dogma itself would have 
quite a new meaning to him, and 
though his belief in its truth might 
be shaken or altogether destroyed, 
or weakened by any degree of 
doubt. 

Thus the proposition that dogma 
is essential to religion, and the pro- 
position that true dogmas are essen- 
tial to religion, are entirely distinct. 
Good and beneficial religious feel- 
ings may be ‘ereated by an in- 
adequate, or untrue, description 
of God; and there is nothing ab- 
surd or inconsistent in the liberal 
theory that it isa duty to be reli- 
gious, and that it is also a duty to 
purify religion by scrutinizing and 
correcting the dogmas which excite 
it. Throughout the whole of his 
career Dr. Newman appears to have 
neglected this obvious distinction, 
and to have assumed and acted on 
the assumption that because religion 
is good and dogma essential to it, 
those who do not believe in the 
complete and absolute truth of some 
one set of existing dogmas, and that 
in such a way as to renounce the 
right of ever doubting or examining 
their truth, even if new evidence on 
the subject should come to light, 
are the enemies of all religion, and 
ought in logical consistency to be 
atheists. This is most unjust. A 
liberal, as such, does not in the 
least degree disparage the import- 
ance of dogma. He holds, on the 
other hand, that to have completely 
true dogmas would be an inestima- 
ble blessing; that to have partially 
true dogmas is better than to have 
none; and that to extract the truth 
and reject the falsehood -from the 
dogmas prevalent in a given time 
and place, is a duty of the highest 
importance. The propositions which 
would be necessary to justify Dr. 
Newman’s fierce indignation against 
liberalism—an indignation so fierce 
and irrational that he would not 
look at the tricolour or walk about 
the streets of Paris—would be 
somewhat as follows:—My dogmas 
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are essential to religion. The li- 
berals deny that my dogmas are 
absolutely true. Therefore the 
liberals are the enemies of religion. 
That intemperate zeal usurping 
dominion over an ingenious mind 
and a sensitive pathetic disposition 
should bring a man to such a con- 
clusion is conceivable enough. That 
Dr. Newman should have reached 
this conclusion after an impartial 
consideration of the whole subject 
appears to us incredible. 

Let us consider a little what this 
dogmatic principle, fully carried out, 
implies. The ‘ principle of dogma,’ as 
Dr. Newman understands, and has 
since the age of fifteen years under- 
stood and maintained it, appears to be 
the foundation of his creed, and not 
the superstructure. A belief that 
somewhere or other there is and must 
bea collection of absolutely true dog- 
mas precedes, as we understand him, 
the belief in specific dogmas. He 
believes in the ‘Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, &c., because it appears clear to 
him that some such doctrines there 
must be, not on account of the evi- 
dence appropriate to each of them ; 
for if he believed them on the evi- 
dence appropriate to each, he would, 
of course, have to examine that evi- 
dence, and might from time to time 
modify his conclusions. This convic- 
tion he attained at the age of fifteen. 
Might not any other boy in any 
other part of the world attain the 
same conviction, and would not this 
lead either to the conclusion that 
all religious dogmas, Mahometan, 
Buddhist, heathenish, &c., are true, 
or else that none of them are true ? 
The dogimatic principle as he seems 
to understand it must either prove 
the truth of all the dogmas of all 
creeds, or be insufficient to prove 
the truth of any dogmas whatever. 
The plain factis, that the ‘ principle 
of dogma’ is nothing else than an 
obscure way of describing the pro- 
cess of begging the question. 

Whether or not, however, Dr. 
Newman argued correctly on this 
fundamental fallacy is a question of 
secondary interest. The real test of 
his intellectual honesty is to be 
found, not in the method which he 
adopted, but in the conclusions to 
which it brought him. Whatever 
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may have been his intermediate 
oscillations and changes, his position 
is now finally taken. He has reached 
a standing point at last, upon which 
he resolutely takes his stand, and 
challenges attack. Let us, then, 
examine his case, and see whether 
it is based on solid grounds, or 
is an accumulation of sophistries, 
the acceptance of which would be 
pernicious to all the highest interests 
of mankind, and would in particular 
present an insuperable obstacle to 
the attainment of truth. If, as we 
believe, the latter is the case, the 
question whether he or Mr. Kingsley 
has the best of the particular con- 
troversy becomes altogether insigni- 
ficant. 

In order to understand the matter 
fully, we must look in the first 
place at Dr. Newman’s method of 
inquiry, or rather at his canon of 
proof in religious matters. It con- 
sists of what he calls the doctrine of 
probability. He originally learnt it, 
he says, from Butler, who teaches 
that probability is the guide of life. 
He was confirmed in it by Mr. 
Keble. He gives an outline of it in 
these words :—‘ My argument is in 
outline as follows: that the abso- 
lute certitude which we were able to 
possess, whether as to the truths of 
natural theology, or as to the fact 
of a revelation, was the result of an 
assemblage of concurring and con- 
verging probabilities, and that both 
according to the constitution of the 
human mind and the will of its 
maker ; that certitude was a habit of 
mind, and that certainty was a 
quality of propositions; that proba- 
bilities which did not reach to 
logical certainty might create a 
mental certitude; and that the cer- 
titude thus created might equal in 
measure and strength the certitude 
that is created by the strictest scien- 
tific demonstration.’ This is true 
enough if the probabilities are inde- 
pendent. For instance, let the 
question be whether Z was in a 
given place at a given time. A 
says he saw him then and there; B, 
independently of A, says he saw 
him going in that direction shortly 
before the time; C says he saw him 
coming from it shortly afterwards; 
and D says that he found footmarks 
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at the place soon after the time, 
which had not been there before, 
and which corresponded accurately 
with Z’s shoes. Hereare four facts, 
each raising an independent pro- 
bability, and therefore all uniting to 
strengthen the conclusion. This isa 
case of accumulation of probabilities. 
No doubt, under particular circum- 
stances, the result might be a certi- 
tude (to use Dr. Newman’s language) 
as great as that with which we be- 
lieve in the multiplication table. I 
am at least as sure that on or about 
acertain day, at a certain place, I 
went through the marriage cere- 
mony with the person with whom I 
have ever since lived as my wife, as 
Iam that twice two are four. This 
is because a thousand independent 
and converging probabilities do in 
fact convince me of the truth of those 
assertions. I cannot say more for the 
multiplication table itself. Where 
the probabilities are dependent, 
the case is altogether different. 
Suppose the question is whether 
the eldest child of a newly married 
couple will inherit the estate of the 
husband. First, itis more probable 
than not that there will be chil- 
dren of the marriage. Next, if a 
child is born, it is probable that it 
will be a son, for more boys are born 
than girls. Thirdly, if a son is born, 
it will probably (let us assume) sur- 
vive its father. This may look like 
an accumulation of probabilities, but 
in reality it is the reverse. The 
total probability diminishes at each 
step, and it diminishes so fast, that 
though each event may be probable 
in itself, the final result may be 
altogether improbable. Suppose, for 
the sake of illustration, that it is an 
even chance in each case, that is to 
say, that it is an even chance whe- 
ther there are children of the 
marriage, whether the first child 
born is a boy, and whether the boy 
survives his father. The chance 
that the eldest child will not inherit 
the estate is three to one. 

Dr. Newman seems to commit the 
error of confusing together these dif- 
ferent things. He says, ‘In 1843-4, 
I believed in a God on a ground 
of probability ; I believed in Chris- 
tianity on a probability ; and I be- 
lieved in Catholicism on a pro- 
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bability ; and all three were about 
the same kind of probability, a 
cumulative, a transcendent proba- 
bility; but still a probability.’ 
It is not quite clear whether this 
means that each proposition taken 
separately rested on an accumula- 
tion of probabilities, or that the 
three together made up such a 
probability. The latter appears 
in this instance to be Dr. Newman’s 
meaning from the general scope 
of this argument; but surely it 
hardly requires argument to show 
that these probabilities are depen- 
dent, and not cumulative — that 
they resemble the second illustra- 
tion, and not the first. If there is 
no God, the argument for Chris- 
tianity is worthless. And it is 
logically impossible for a man to be 
more sure that Christianity is true 
than that there is a God; that 
belief, and that alone, can make the 
Christian miracles credible. If there 
was no Christ sent from God, the 
argument for Roman Catholicism is 
worthless. To argue against Athe- 
ism on the authority of Christ, or to 
argue in favour of Romanism on 
the same authority as against a 
Deist, is a process fit for reasoners 
of a very different order from those 
with whom Dr. Newman has usually 
been classed. If it be doubtful 
whether there is any God at all 
(and though Dr. Newman will not 
admit that it is, we shall see imme- 
diately that the result of his argu- 
ment is that it is doubtful in the 
highest degree), it must be still 
more doubtful whether Christ was 
his messenger; and if this again 
is as doubtful as the existence of 
a God, the natural doubtfulness 
of the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church to be the Church 
which Christ established must 
be weakened still further. Dr. 
Newman can have his probabilities 
whichever way he pleases; and in 
either he gets a result fatal to his 
theories. If the probability of the 
existence of a God, of the truth of 
Christianity, and of the truth of 
Romanism, are dependent on each 
other, then it must be less pro- 
bable that Romanism is true than 
that Theism or the fact of the 
divine mission of Christ is true. 
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Tf, on the other hand, the pro- 
babilities are independent, what be- 
comes of the argument that every 
consistent man who is not a Ro- 
manist, must be an Atheist? If, 
independently of the probability of 
Romanism, there is a separate pro- 
bability in favour both of Theism 
and of Christianity, Theism or 
Christianity may be believed on the 
ground of those probabilities, and 
that without resorting to Rome. 

You may believe that Z was in 
the place at the time in question, 
because you believe A, who says he 
saw him there, and B, who says he 
saw him coming away; and at the 
same time you may think that C, 
who says he saw him going, was 
mistaken, and that D, who compared 
the footmarks, is telling a lie. But 
if the whole depended on A—if, 
for instance, he alone knew Z, and 
knew that the shoes were Z’s shoes, 
then if A were proved to be a liar, 
the evidence of B and C, who saw 
an unknown person in such and 
such places, and the evidence of D, 
who fitted certain shoes to certain 
marks, would be worthless. 

This misapprehension of the na- 
ture of probability vitiates the whole 
of Dr. Newman’s theory. Butler is 
quite right in teaching that, for 
some practical purposes, a proba- 
bility may be much the same as 
a certainty. A man may be wise 
in acting even upon a slight pro- 
bability, as in fact we all do when 
we insure our houses against fire. 
He may be morally bound to act 
upon the supposition that there is 
a God, although he thinks it doubt- 
ful; but if he is to be an honest 
man, he is also bound to bear in 
mind the fact that it is a proba- 
bility on which he is acting, and 
to keep himself open to convic- 
tion in case further evidence should 
be discovered. 

Dr. Newman never does this. 
With him probability is not the guide 
of life but the tyrant of thought. ‘On 
the whole,’ he seems to say, ‘I think 
there is a God. Therefore I will 
argue as if there were no doubt 
at all that the particular concep- 
tion of God; which I at this mo- 
ment possess is absolutely true. 
That conception of God makes 
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Christianity probable. Therefore 
I will assume not only that God 
sent Christ into the world, but that 
Christ delivered a definite set of 
dogmas to certain specific people 
who were formed into a perpetual 
society for the sake of preserving 
them. I can and will recognize 
no other form of revelation than 
this. God must have chosen this 
form of revelation, or else there is 
no God at all.’ Having got so far, 
it next becomes necessary to find 
this society and these dogmas in the 
present day. ‘I freely admit,’ he says 
in effect, ‘ that there is no society or 
theology which has all the “ notes” 
which such a society or theology 
ought to have. There are facts, such 
as the existence of the Greek Church, 
which it is very hard to reconcile 
with the Roman claim to supremacy. 
There are Roman practices—if, in- 
deed, they may not be called doc- 
trines; for every practice implies a 
doctrine which justifies its use— 
such as the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, which neither Christ nor 
the early Christians thought of; 
but then I comfort myself with the 
reflection that there are similar 
objections to the existence of God 
and the mission of Christ. And as I 
have made up my mind to those 
doctrines, notwithstanding these 
objections, I will do so in this case 
also.’ It would be at once more 
simple and more true to say, ‘I be- 
lieve in this system because it suits 
my tastes and feelings; because I 
happen to like it ; and because I con- 
sider truth unattainable, and the 
search for it laborious and trouble- 
some.’ 

To support this conclusion, it is 
necessary to go more at large into 
Dr. Newman’s statement of his 
views, and to show how, whilst 
he supposes himself to take proba- 
bility as the guide of his life, he 
really attaches an arbitrary value 
to his own feelings and wishes, 
choosing the probabilities which he 
likes and turning his back on those 
which he dislikes. Thus his general 
view of religion is not the result of 
an honest balancing of probabilities, 
but is a castle in the air, built in 
defiance of probabilities to suit the 
taste of the architect. 
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To begin at the beginning, he says, 
‘IT am a Catholic by virtue of my be- 
lieving in a God; and if I am asked 
why I believe in a God, I answer 
that it is because I believe in myself, 
for I feel it impossible to believe in 
my own existence (and of that I am 
quite sure) without believing in 
Him who lives as a personal all- 
seeing, all-judging being in my own 
conscience.’ The foundation of Dr. 
Newman’s belief is thus belief in 
himself, in his own existence, and 
of that he is quite sure. Why Dr. 
Newman does not doubt his own 
existence in the sense in which he 
affirms it is not clear. He means of 
course to assert the existence of his 
soul as a personal unit distinct from 
his body. There is no reason why 
he should be quite sure of this. The 
existence of the soul cannot be called 
a self-evident first truth. This, how- 
ever, is by the way : though he ought 
by right to be still more sceptical, 
there is scepticism enough and to 
spare in Dr. Newman. He pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘Starting with the being of a God 
(which, as I have said, is as certain 
to me as the certainty of my own 
existence, though when I try to put 
the grounds of that certainty into 
logical shape, I find a difficulty in 
doing so in mood and figure to my 
satisfaction), I Jook out of myself 
into the world of men, and there 
I see a sight which fills me with 
unspeakable distress. The world 
seems simply to give the lie to that 
great truth of which my whole 
being is so full, and the effect upon 
me is in consequence, as a matter of 
necessity, as confounding as if it 
denied that I am in existence myself. 
It I looked into a mirror and did 
not see my face, I should have the 
sort of feeling which actually comes 
upon me when I look into this 
living busy world and see no re- 
flection of its Creator. This is to 
me one of the great difficulties of 
this absolute primary truth to which 
I referred just now. Were it not 
for this voice speaking so clearly in 
my conscience and my heart, I 
should be «n atheist, or a pantheist, 
or a polytheist, when I looked into 
the world. I am speaking for my- 
self only, and I am far from denying 
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the real force of the arguments in 
proof of a God, drawn from the 
general facts of human society; but 
these do not warm me or enlighten 
me.’ He then goes on to speak of 
the world at large and human affairs 
as a wild confusion. He tells us 
of ‘ the impotent conclusion of long- 
standing facts, the tokens so faint 
and broken of a superintending 
design, the blind evolution of what 
turn out to be great powers or 
truths, the progress of things as if 
from unreasoning elements, not to- 
wards first causes,’ &c. ‘ All this,’ 
he says, ‘is a vision to dazzle and 
appal.’ 

The appalling vision suggests 
the reflection that ‘7f there be a 
God, since there is a God, the human 
race is implicated in some terrible 
aboriginal calamity. This is a fact 
as true as the fact of its existence.’ 
Then, ‘supposing it were the 
blessed and loving will of the 
Creator to interfere in ‘this anar- 
chical condition of things,’ would it 
not be natural to suppose that he 
would raise up some miraculous 
‘ face-to-face antagonist by which to 
withstand and baffle the fierce 
energy of purpose and the all-cor- 
roding, all-dissolving scepticism of 
the intellect in religious inquiries? 

Reason, he seems to think, is 
as corrupt as other parts of our 
nature. ‘I have no intention at 
all to deny that truth is the real 
object of our reason, and that, 
if it does not attain to truth, 
either the premiss or the process is 
in fault; but Iam not speaking of 
right reason, but of reason as it acts 
in fact and concretely in fallen man. 
I know that even the unaided reason, 
when correctly exercised, leads to a 
belief in God, in the immortality of 
the soul, and in a future retribution; 
but I am considering it actually and 
historically; and in this point of 
view, I do not think I am wrong in 
saying that its tendency is towards 
a simple unbelief in matters of reli- 
gion. No truth, however sacred, 
can stand against it, in the long 
run; and hence it is that in the 
pagan world, when our Lord came, 
the last traces of the religious know- 
ledge of former times were all but 
disappearing from those portions of 
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the world in which the intellect had 
been active and had had a career.’ 
Much as its author struggles 
against it, the plain inference from 
all this melancholy eloquence is, that 
reason proves the truth of Atheism 
as against all persons who believe 
in God on the ground of arguments 
drawn from facts exterior to them- 
selves. His anxious attempts to avoid 
this inference do not really save him. 
He says such arguments may be 
true, but they do not ‘warm or ‘en- 
lighten me.’ Arguments are meant 
not to warm or enlighten, but to con- 
vince ; and these delicate metaphors 
can mean nothing else than ‘I think 
these arguments are not sound; 
though as others think they are, 
I will not directly deny their sound- 
ness.’ So, again, what is ‘reason 
acting concretely and in fallen man’ 
except bad argument? To talk of 
fallen or corrupt reason in any 
other sense than reason making mis- 
takes, is like talking of a corrupt 
multiplication table, in some other 
sense than an incorrect multi- 
plication table. Bossuet says with 
perfect truth that the use of the 
reason is to reason, that it may 
be seduced into reasoning wrongly 
by passion, and that when it is so 
seduced, it is corrupt and fallen. 
Now nothing, except the reason 
itself, can show that a particular 
argument is false, or that in accept- 
ing it the reason of a particular 
man fell or became corrupt; and 
thus Dr. Newman is bound either 
to admit that Atheism is reason- 
able, or, which is the same thing, 
that it is true; or else to show by un- 
corrupt or correct reasoning why itis 
not to be believed. However he may 
wish to do so, he cannot maintain that 
the process which leads to Atheism 
is correct, but that the conclusion 
does not follow. Nothing is more 
characteristic of his peculiar so- 
phistry than the way in which he 
insinuates this by throwing the 
necessary dash of pathetic obscurity 
into his argument at the right 
moment, by saying that an argu- 
ment does not ‘ warm or enlighten’ 
him, when he ought to say roundly 
whether he believes in it or not, 
and by using a set of phrases about 
right reason and reason acting con- 
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cretely in fallen man, when he really 
means, and can mean, nothing but 
good arguments and bad arguments. 

He pursues his argument. If it 
were God’s will to set this state of 
things right, ‘ there is nothing to sur- 
prise the mind if he should think fit 
to introduce a power into the world 
invested with the prerogative of in- 
fallibility in religious matters ....A 
power possessed of infallibility in 
religious teaching is happily adapted 
to be a working instrument in the 
course of human affairs for smiting 
hard and throwing back the im- 
mense energy of the aggressive in- 
tellect.’ The Roman Catholic 
Church claims to be such a power 
and its teaching is consistent with 
its pretensions. ‘The initial doc- 
trine of the infallible teacher must 
be an emphatic protest against the 
existing state of mankind ;’ and the 
Church teaches ‘ that it is better for 
the sun and moon to drop from 
heaven, for the earth to fail, and for 
all the many millions on it to die of 
starvation in extremest agony, than 
that one soul, I will not say should 
be lost, but should commit one 
single venial sin, should tell one 
wilful untruth, or should steal one 
poor farthing without excuse.’ 

The idleness of a single school- 
boy in respect of not learning a 
single lesson, ora single outbreak of 
temper on the part of a fretful child, 
is an indefinitely greater calamity 
than the earthquake of Lisbon, plus 
the plague of London and the 
Black Death. It seems to follow 
that if Dr. Newman had to choose 
between giving a warning which 
would save thousands of lives, as by 
going a mile to a telegraph-office to 
warn the people of Sheffield of the 
bursting of the dam, and preventing 
a venial sin by sitting at home, 
while the warning might have been 
given, and preventing a naughty 
boy from playing truant, he ought 
to choose the latter—to prevent the 
sin and permit the catastrophe. 

The Church also claims to ‘ rescue 
human nature from itsmisery. .. . 
by lifting it up to a higher level 
than its own, and that by means of 
‘a certain inward spiritual grace im- 
parted directly from above.’ Hence 
‘ the distinctions between nature and 
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grace, and between outward and in- 
ward religion, become further ar- 
ticles in the preamble of her divine 
commission.’ 

The infallibility claimed for the 
purpose of ‘ pertinaciously inflict- 
ing’ and ‘vigorously reiterating’ 
these truths on mankind, claims ‘ to 
have for itself a sure guidance into 
the very meaning of every portion 
of the divine message in detail 
which was committed by Our Lord 
to his apostles. It claims to know 
its own limits and to decide what it 
can determine absolutely and what 
not. It claims, moreover, to have a 
hold upon statements not directly 
religious so far as this—to determine 
whether they indirectly relate to 
religion, and, according to its own 
definitive judgment, to pronounce 
whether or not, in a particular case, 
they are consistent with revealed 
truth. It claims to decide magis- 
terially, whether infallibly or not, 
that such and such statements are 
or are not prejudicial to the apostolic 
depositum of faith in their spirit or 
in their consequences, and to allow 
them or condemn and forbid them 
accordingly. It claims to impose 
silence at will on any matters or 
controversies of doctrine which, on 
its own ipse dixit, it pronounces to 
be dangerous or inexpedient or in- 
opportune. IJtclaims that whatever 
may be the judgment of Catholics 
upon such acts, these acts should be 
received by them with ... outward 
marks of reverence, submission, and 
loyalty.’ 

So far from being opposed to 
reason, Dr. Newman considers that 
this power brings reason into play. 
It is its eternal counterpoise, and 
brings out its powers. ‘The energy 
of the human intellect “does from 
opposition grow;” it thrives and 
is joyous, with a tough elastic 
strength, under the terrible blows 
of the divinely-fashioned weapons.’ 
‘It is the vast Catholic body itself, 
and it alone, which affords an arena 
for both combatants in that awful 
never-dying duel,’ — that awful 
never-dying duel, which produced 
in the course of about eight centu- 
ries the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. Dr. Newman admits 
fairly enough that the collateral inci- 
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dental claims of the Church are 
still more startling. ‘The Catholic 
Church claims not only to judge 
infallibly on religious questions, but 
to animadvert on opinions on secu- 
lar matters which bear upon reli- 
gion, on matters of philosophy, of 
science, of literature, of history, an? 
it demands our submission to her 
claim. It claims to censure books, 
to silence authors, and to forbid 
discussions.’ In the exercise of 
this power the Church may be right 
or wrong. ‘It must of course be 
obeyed without a word, and perhaps 
in process of time it will tacitly 
recede from its own injunctions.’ 
The security to mankind against the 
abuse of this power is in the good- 
ness of those who wield it. It has 
not, in fact, been the enemy of 
intellect. It has, on the contrary, 
been rather its servant than its 
master. The Church has usually 
waited till it saw which way the 
battle was going, and has then 
brought down the full weight of 
infallibility on the conquered. 
Victrix causa ecclesize placuit. 

This argument is so wonderful 
that it requires some acquaintance 
with Dr. Newman’s mind to be- 
lieve, as we do, that he used it 
in perfect good faith. He says, 
‘It is individuals and not the Holy 
See which has [? who have] taken 
the initiative, and given the lead 
to Catholic minds in theological 
inquiry. Indeed, it is one of the 
reproaches urged against the Church 
of Rome that it has originated 
nothing, and has only served as a 
sort of remora or break in the deve- 
lopment of doctrine. And it is an 
objection which I embrace as a truth, 
for such I conceive to be the main 
purpose of its extraordinary gift. 
.... The great luminary of the 
western world is, we know, St. 
Augustine ; he, no infallible teacher, 
has formed the intellect of Europe. 
.... Thecase is the same as regards 
the Ecumenical Councils; autho- 
rity in its most imposing exhibition. 
Grave bishops, laden with the tradi- 
tions and rivalries of particular 
nations or places, have been guided 
in their decisions by the command- 
ing genius of individuals, sometimes 
young and of inferior rank. Not 
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that uninspired intellect overruled 
the superhuman gift which was 
committed to the Council, which 
would be a self-contradictory asser- 
tion, but that in that process of 
inquiry and deliberation which 
ended in an infallible enunciation, 
individual reason was paramount.’ 
He then proceeds to give a descrip- 
tion of the scholastic activity of the 
Middle Ages. Disputes were raised 
in the schools, thence they passed to 
the universities, and at last ‘ Autho- 
rity is called upon to pronounce a 
decision which has been already 
arrived at by reason.’ Besides, as 
the Church is strong it is merciful. 
It very seldom decides, and when it 
does, it is extremely tender to its 
opponents. ‘By reason of the very 
power of the Popes, they have com- 
monly been slow and moderate in 
their use of it. Lastly, he tells us 
what infallibility has done. ‘ What 
have been its great works? All 
of them in the distinct province of 
theology—to put down Arianism, 
Kutychianism, Pelagianism, Mani- 
cheism, Lutheranism, Jansenism. 
That is the broad result of its action 
in the past.’ 

Dr. Newman, for his own part, 
entirely believes in the Church, and 
has full satisfaction in his belief. 
He views the difficulties which 
apply to'its doctrines, not as ‘ diffi- 
culties’ in the sense of bars which 
prevent. belief till they are re- 
moved, but as difficulties in the 
proper sense—like the difficulty 
of understanding the differential 
calculus. Thus he says, ‘ Ten thou- 
sand difficulties do not make one 
doubt, as I understand the subject ; 
difficulty and doubt are incommen- 
surate.” Taking transubstantiation 
as a specimen, he says, ‘ It is difficult, 
impossible, to imagine, I grant; but 
how is it difficult to believe?... 
For myself I cannot indeed prove it, 
I cannot tell how it is; but I say 
why should it not be? What is to 
hinder it? What do I know of 
substance or matter? Just as much 
as the greatest philosophers, and 
that is nothing at all.’ 
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Such, as we understand it, is 
Dr. Newman’s creed. Let us now 
consider whether it is an honest 
creed—the creed of an inquirer, 
who cares more for truth than for 
any other object in the world; or 
a mere piece of advocacy deli- 
verel by an ingenious man in 
favour of a system which he has 
adopted because it has enlisted his 
feelings and his fears against both 
his interest and his reason. It is fair 
to Dr. Newman to admit, and indeed 
to insist upon, the fact that his men- 
tal obliquity is neither fraudulent 
nor sordid. It is of that kind which 
goes with the fondness of a lover. 
He appears to us in the light of 
a man who, having been infatuated 
by a woman neither young, lovely, 
nor virtuous, marries her at the 
expense of destroying all his pro- 
spects in life, and of throwing up 
all his connexions, and who then ex- 
hausts every resource of his mind in 
proving that she combines, in ideal 
perfection, eternal youth, perfect 
beauty, and every moral and mental 
grace which could adorn such a 
person. Such conduct produces 
mixed feelings. It can neither be 
approved nor despised. But surely 
it is neither unjust nor uncharitable 
to say of such a man that he does 
not care for truth as truth; that 
he builds castles in the air and not 
on the ground ; and that the general 
tendency of his writings and specu- 
lations is unfavourable to honesty 
in its widest sense. This fault is 
avery common one. The same ac- 
cusation might be brought on very 
similar grounds, against such men 
as Pascal and Joseph le Maistre ;* 
and, indeed, perfect honesty in the 
conduct of the mind is a rare virtue. 

To exemplify this in detail, let us 
begin with Dr. Newman’s cardinal 
article—his belief in God. If his 
views upon this great subject appear 
to be fundamentally sophistical, it 
will be no wonder if every other part 
of his creed is tainted with the same 
fault. In his later writings he has 
dwelt much upon this subject, not 
only in the Apologia, but more 


* It would be a curious inquiry, which we may possibly attempt on some future 
occasion, whether Bishop Butler has not in some instances acted the part of an advocate 


under the disguise of a judge? 
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particularly in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth of his dis- 
courses addressed to mixed congre- 
gations. The last part of the Apo- 
logia contains a condensed summary 
of his views. 

His general scheme of doctrine 
upon this subject is to drive men to 
an alternative between Popery and 
Atheism. As he says, in one of his 
sermons, ‘Cease to believe in Ca- 
tholicism and you become Protest- 
ant, Unitarian, Deist, Pantheist, 
Sceptic, in a dreadful but infallible 
succession.’ This is his contro- 
versial object. Viewing the matter 
from the explanatory and _histori- 
cal side, he says that he is a Catho- 
lic because he believes in God, 
and he believes in God because he 
is inwardly conscious of the exist- 
ence of ‘Him who lives as a per- 
sonal all-seeing, all-judging being 
in his own conscience.’ He adds 
that he should be an atheist, a pan- 
theist, or a polytheist, but for this 
divine voice. He tells us that ‘no 
truth, however sacred, can stand 
against the reason in the long run.’ 
Though, ‘correctly exercised,’ it 
tends toa belief in God, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; 
yet, ‘as it acts in fact and concretely 
in fallen man, its tendency is to- 
wards simple unbelief in matters 
of religion.’ He speaks for himself 
alone, but he is ‘ neither warmed nor 
enlightened’ by the arguments (this 
must mean that he does not agree 
with the arguments) in favour of 
the existence of God drawn from 
‘the general facts of human society.’ 
In the sermons he amplifies and 
dwells upon the considerations to 
which he shortly refers in the 
Apologia, He labours two points. 
First, that God’s existence is certain ; 
and, secondly, that it involves mys- 
teries crushing to the reason. As 
to the first he says, ‘Every one 
spontaneously embraces the doctrine 
of the existence of God as a first 
principle and a necessary assump- 
tion. It is not so much proved to 
him as borne in upon his mind 
irresistibly as a truth which it does 
not occur to him, nor is it possible 
for him to doubt; so various and so 
abounding is the witness for it con- 
tained in the experience and the 
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conscience of every one.’ He then 
dwells upon the ‘mysteries and 
difficulties’ of the doctrine, ‘ which 
must be acquiesced in by every one 
who believes it. These mysteries 
or difficulties are, ‘first, that Al- 
mighty God had no beginning, and 
that this is necessary from the 
nature of the case. ... To 
say that a being had no beginning 
seems a contradiction in terms; it is 
a mystery as great or greater than 
any in the Catholic faith.’ Next he 
says, ‘Think of this again, which 
though not so baffling to the reason, 
still is most bewildering to the 
imagination, that if the Almighty 
had no beginning he must have 
lived a whole eternity by himself.’ 
Besides this, ‘ since the world exists, 
and did not ever exist, there was a 
time when the Almighty changed 
the state of things which had lasted 
from all eternity for another. Next 
he says, ‘ Let us suppose the innova- 
tion decreed in the eternal purpose 
of the Most High, and that creation 
is to be; of what, my brethren, shall 
it consist?’ Reason, he thinks, 
would suggest that the world made 
by such a being would be far more 
glorious than it is. He then pro- 
ceeds to describe its actual state, 
in a passage which it is difficult to 
condense so as to do justice to the 
author, and which it is impossible to 
read without feeling that the love 
of exercising his gift of piling up 
mountains of dreary eloquence has 
seduced its author into speaking most 
harshly and, as it seems to us, faith- 
lessly of man and his Maker. We 
see an universe, material for the 
most part and corruptible, fashioned 
indeed by laws of infinite skill, and 
betokening an all-wise hand, but 
lifeless and senseless; huge globes 
‘hurled into space and moving me- 
chanically. Next we see ‘myriads 
of trees and plants, the grass 
of the field, beautiful to the eye, 
but perishable and worthless in the 
sight of heaven.’ Then comes the 
brute creation, which Dr. Newman 
views with a sort of Manichzean 
horror. ‘ Millions of irrational crea- 
tures surround us, and it would 
seem as though the Creator had left 
part of his work in its original 
chaos, so monstrous are these beings 
v 
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which move, and feel, and act with- 
out reflection and without principle. 

. . . The brute beasts pass to and 
fro in their wildness and their deso- 
lation, the enemies of all they meet, 
yet without the capacity of self-love. 
They live on each other’s flesh by 
an original necessity of their being ; 
their eyes, their teeth, their claws, 
their muscles, their walk, their 
structure within, all speak of vio- 
lence and blood.’ Last comes man. 
The preacher says of him, ‘ Consider 
man as he is found in the world; 
and owning, as you must own, 
that the many do not act by rule or 
principle, and that few are any 
honour to their Maker ; acknowledg- 
ing that enmities, feuds, cruelties, 
oppressions, injuries, and excesses 
are almost the constituents of human 
life,” &e., ‘can you venture to assert 
that the Church’s yoke is heavy? 
Upon the whole he concludes, ‘If I 
must submit my reason to mysteries 
it is not much matter whether it is 
a mystery more or a mystery less. 
The main difficulty is to believe 
at all; the main difficulty to an in- 
quirer is to hold firmly that there is 
a living God.’ 

The inference which all this 
suggests, and there is much more of 
the same kind, is that if Dr. New- 
man was thoroughly honest he 
would be an atheist. According to 
him the balance of the argument 
is one way and the conclusion the 
other. ‘The general facts of human 
society’ point towards atheism: The 
belief in God involves what he 
views as a contradiction in terms, 
and other difficulties, moral and 
intellectual, equally formidable. It 
either ascribes perfect goodness to 
one who created a world of intel- 
ligent beings to be damned and 
tortured to all eternity, or perfect 
wisdom to one who, having created 
such a world, and having become 
incarnate to save it, altogether 
failed to do so. It leads Dr. New- 
man himself to the following hor- 
rible outcry—one of the most fright- 
ful parodies of prayer that ever 
came from human lips. After de- 
scribing with hideous minuteness 
the damnation of an average man, 
and appearing to presage the damna- 
tion of all but an insignificant 
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fraction of the adult part of the 
race, he says, ‘Oh mighty God, oh 
God of love, it is too much! It 
broke the heart of Thy sweet Son 
Jesus to see the misery of men 
spread out before hiseyes. . . . 
Oh most tender heart of Jesus, why 
wilt thou not end this ever growing 
load of sin and woe? When wilt 
thou chase away the devil into his 
own hell and close the pit’s mouth, 
that the redeemed may rejoice 
with thee ; quitting the thought of 
those that perish in their wilfulness?’ 
As the great mass of mankind, 
Roman Catholics included—(‘ It is 
one opinion,’ says Dr. Newman, ‘ en- 
tertained among divines and holy 
men, that the number of Catholics 
that are to be saved will on the 
whole be small,’ and other language 
which he uses appears to favour 
that opinion)—are all to be eter- 
nally ‘shut up with the devil in 
his own hell, it would seem that 
selfish thoughtlessness must contri- 
bute largely to the happiness of 
the redeemed; but this is by the 
way. The important thing is that 
Dr. Newman is prepared to believe 
all this for no one reason except 
that he has a conviction in his own 
mind as tothe nature andattributes 
of God, to which all relevant facts 
‘ give the lic.’ Surely he, as an edu- 
cated man, must know that there is 
no subject in the world on which men 
have differed so much, or appealed 
with so much confidence to contra- 
dictory first principles asserted to 
be self-evident truths, as the nature 
and attributes of God. ‘God,’ he 
would no doubtsay, ‘is justand good; 
and this I know by the inner voice 
of which I speak.’ Others would 
say the same; but when they came 
to compare their notions of the 
divine justice and goodness with his, 
they would be found to use the 
same words to describe characters 
not only different, but utterly dis- 
cordant. The infinitely good God 
of Dr. Newman, has, to use his own 
language, ‘surrounded himself with 
the cries of fallen souls, and has 
created and opened the great pit.’ 
According to Mr. Francis Newman, 
the doctrine of eternal punishments 
thus understood is a blasphemous 
contradiction of the doctrine that 
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God is good, and renders it unmean- 
ing. Can it be doubted in the face 
of such facts as these, that upon this 
vital point the evidence supplied by 
the convictions of any one mind is 
altogether insufficient, and requires 
to be checked by full consideration 
of all the evidence which the 
world at large supplies? It is 
well worthy of observation that in 
his sermon, where his object is to 
heighten to the very utmost both 
the certainty and—if such an expres- 
sion may be used, and Dr. Newman’s 
own language suggests it—the ab- 
surdity of the opinion that there is 
a God, he affirms that every one 
believes, and that no one can help 
believing it. Whatever he may have 
written under the influence of his 
love of pathetic eloquence, he must 
remember on reflection that this is 
not true. ‘There are in China three 
hundred millions of people who do 
not believe in God at all. Monothe- 
ism in the heathen world was the 
creed of a very few. The great mass 
of professing Christians of all creeds 
in the present day have hardly 
thought at all upon the subject, and 
believe in one God, principally be- 
cause it is the current established 
opinion of their time and country. 
Many of them take such a view of 
the character of Christ that it may 
be fairly said that they believe rather 
in two Gods than in one. Of those 
whose belief upon the subject is 
original, and the result of thought 
or self-examination, how many take 
the same view of the divine charac- 
ter and attributes as Dr. Newman ? 
And, in the face of these facts, what 
is his own private conviction upon 
the subject honestly worth? How 
can he say that he really, calmly, 
and honestly considers that it ought 
to outweigh the accumulated evi- 
dence, which, as he says, exists on 
the other side? The impression 
unfavourable to Dr. Newman’s ho- 
nesty, which prevails amongst those 
who have read his books, arises from 
their belief that if he really took 
probability as the guide of his life, 
he ought to think that the existence 
of God was, at most, probable enough 
to influence his own conduct, but 
not enough to justify him in sup- 
porting a claim on behalf of the 


Pope to moral and ‘religious sove- 
reignty over the whole world. Such 
a belief might distress him, but if it 
is the legitimate inference from his 
principles, he ought to bear the 
distress. 

it is plain enough to any one who 
reads the sermons to which we have 
referred, not only that Dr. Newman 
does put the whole subject of the 
existence of God on a false footing, 
but that he gains a controversial 
object by doing so. His wish is to 
show that there are mysteries con- 
nected with it as great as the mys- 
tery of transubstantiation, or any 
other tenet of the Romish Church. 
We have shown how, in order to do 
this, he begins by making an ob- 
viously false assertion about the 
foundation on which the belief in 
God does in fact rest; how he re- 
presents, as a first principle ‘spon- 
taneously embraced, a doctrine 
which has made its way slowly and 
partially, and which is not even now 
acknowledged by a majority of the 
human race. Let us now inquire 
how far he succeeds in this attempt 
to connect this great doctrine with 
what he calls mysteries, and what 
others would call absurdities, for 
the purpose of showing that it is 
independent of and even hostile to 
the reason. For this purpose it 
would be necessary to show that 
every one who believes in God 
affirms, or ought to affirm, either a 
contradiction like that which as- 
cribes infinite benevolence toa being 
who knowingly creates a world under 
such circumstances that nearly all 
of its inhabitants are sure to be 
damned to all eternity, or else a 
proposition which, if it does not 
contradict the senses, is alto- 
gether unmeaning, like the pro- 
position that the substance of the 
bread of the sacrament is changed 
into the body of Christ. In no one 
instance can he show anything like 
this. All that he really shows is 
that our knowledge, or reasonable 
conjectures about the divine nature, 
leave many questions unanswered. 
He never shows that they force us 
to admit the truth of absurdities. 

He refers to four such mysteries : 
one metaphysical, two imaginative, 
and one moral. The metaphysical 
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difficulty is, that ‘Almighty God had 
no beginning, and this is necessary 
from the nature of the case ;’ and he 
adds that it is ‘a mystery as great 
or greater than any in the Catholic 
faith to say that a being had no 
beginning.’ It is perfectly true 
that we are utterly unable to answer 
the question how being first began, 
or whether the word ‘began,’ as 
applied to anything which is not 
the immediate object of our own 
sensations, has any meaning; but 
what then? ‘The fact that our 
knowledge is limited does not prove 
that we are obliged to believe an 
absurdity or contradiction, which is 
what Dr. Newman seems to under- 
stand by a mystery. The ‘ general 
facts of human nature’ lead me to 
believe that an intelligent, and on 
the whole, a benevolent, conscious 
Being formed and superintends this 
world. Dr. Newman says, ‘ Do you 
say that this Being existed for ever 
without a beginning? I say I 
know nothing at all about it. I 
have not the means of forming even 
the faintest guess on the subject. 
Then says Dr. Newman, ‘ What pre- 
tence can you possibly have for 
denying that this piece of bread is 
God Almighty? A mystery more 
or less, what does it matter?’ The fact 
that I know nothing at all about 
the beginning of God, that I do 
not even know whether the words 
have any sort of signification, does 
not prevent me from knowing 
perfectly well that this is bread in 
the only sense which I attach to the 
word, and nothing else but bread. 
Our knowledge, of course, is limited ; 
but to deny that it is real, as far as 
it goes, is to assert absolute scepti- 
cism on all subjects. Perhaps in 
another state of being I may come 
to know more than I now do about 
the nature of God; but in the mean- 
time, and as at present advised, I as- 
sert that this is bread and nothing 
else; and to give up that belief 
because there are many things 
of which I am ignorant, is like 
doubting the multiplication table 
because I am ignorant of the differ- 
ential calculus. 

The next two mysteries are that 
God ‘ lived a whole eternity by him- 
self,’ and that he innovated on a state 
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of things which had lasted for an 
eternity. How does Dr. Newman 
know that? God may have created 
worlds upon worlds from all eternity ; 
and this world may be a mere link 
in some vast chain. There may be, 
and probably are, millions of worlds 
all around us, impalpable and in- 
visible to our coarse senses. Have 
the microscope and telescope no 
lessons? Here again Dr. Newman 
tries to confound ignorance with 
mystery; but his attempt is futile. 
I know very little, but what I do 
know suggests to my mind the 
notion of a God. ‘ Jf there be such 
a being, since there is such a being, 
I know very little about him; but 
that is no reason why I should 
obscure what I do know, or may 
reasonably conjecture on probable 
grounds, by debating questions of 
pure curiosity with which I have 
no concern and on which I have no 
evidence. ‘ A thousand difficulties,’ 
says Dr. Newman, ‘do not make one 
doubt.’ A Protestantmay say, ‘The 
existence of millions of unanswer- 
able questions does not oblige me to 
believe a single absurdity. How did 
man come upon the earth? Is 
matter infinitely divisible or not? 
I have not the least notion; but 
for all that I can assert many 
things about both man and matter 
with confidence; and by con- 
tinually adding to my store of 
knowledge I hope to diminish 
my ignorance. If I adopted Dr. 
Newman’s principles, I should feel 
that I was embracing absolute 
scepticism upon all subjects, in the 
hope of coming to think at last that 
one absurdity was as good as 
another. All his mysteries fall to 
pieces before a man who says, “ I do 
not know.”’ 

The last mystery is of a different 
kind. It relates to the existence of 
evil. Here, no doubt, Dr. Newman 
has hit upon something real. ‘How 
can you believe,’ he says, ‘in a good 
God when the world is what you 
see? No doubt the state of the 
world does and must embarrass 
every believer in a good God. It is 
the common difficulty of all creeds. 
It tells equally against them all, and 
gives no advantage to any one. It 
may be dealt with in various ways. 
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An honest inquirer may either say, 
Evil is an exception for which I 
cannot account altogether, though 
I can make probable guesses as to 
the nattire of some forms of it; but 
the general plan of the world, both 
physical and moral, is beneficent. 
For practical purposes I assume 
that there is a beneficent God, but 
I do not forget that there are facts 
which look in the other direction, 
and they diminish my confidence in 
my conclusion as far as they go. It 
is like a case of conflicting evidence. 
A decision is practically necessary. 
Such a decision can be based on part 
only of the whole case. I will act 
on the balance of the testimony, but 
I will do so with a profound sense 
of my own extreme ignorance, and 
with extreme willingness to accept 
further information. This is more 
or less consciously the modern Pro- 
testant view. 

Another perfectly honest course 
is to say, I can make nothing of it. 
Ican form no opinion at all upon 
the subject, and I will dismiss it 
from my mind. This is atheism. 

A third honest view is that which 
was taken by Hume. He seems to 
have believed in a God of a mixed 
character, corresponding to that 
mixed world from which his existence 
was to be inferred. The objection 
to this view is, that it is of no prac- 
tical use. Tho existence or non- 
existence of such a being would 
haxe no bearing on our conduct. 

A fourth way of dealing with 
the subject is that which is taken 
by Dr. Newman and by other writers 
of great note, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, from Pascal down 
to the author of the LZeclipse of 
Faith (a long and steep descent). 
The object of those who hold this, 
invariably is to exalt some form of 
authority at the expense of reason; 
and the artifice which they use 
consists in inferring from difficulties 
in the evidence, a radical ‘defect in 
the instrument which weighs the 
evidence and recognizes the ex- 
istence of the difficulties. The 
argument, thrown into the plainest 
shape, would run somewhat thus: 
No proposition about God can 
rightly be called unreasonable, for 
the evidence as to God’s existence 
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and attributes is obscure, and to 
some extent conflicting. 

To state such an argument is to 
refute it. Imay be perfectly able to 
see that a proposition is unmeaning, 
though I may be unable to see what 
is the inference from a fact. Dr. 
Newman says, ‘ God is a God of love 
and infinitely good, and he created 
an immense proportion of mankind to 
be eternally tormented in hell fire.’ 
I answer, ‘ Either half of the propo- 
sition is open to proof; but put 
together, the two halves make non- 
sense.’ Dr. Newman replies, ‘ You 
yourself say that God is good, 
yet he is the author of plague, 
famine, war, crime, and ignorance.’ 
I rejoin, ‘I think God is good, though 
he is the author of these amongst 
other things. If he was the author 
of nothing else; if agreed with you 
in thinking that “ enmities, frauds, 
cruelties, oppressions, injuries, and 
excesses” were “almost the con- 
stituents of human life,” I should 
say that God was very far from 
good; that in so far as he had any 
moral character at all he was bad. 
Evil is not my evidence of God’s 
goodness. As far as it goes it is 
evidence the other way. I do not 
draw the inference which it suggests 
because it is overbalanced by other 
evidence. That there is in man 
great evil, of which I can give no 
account at all, an evil which I have 
no objection to call original sin, I 
admit with sorrow; that that evil 
may go on bearing fruit indefi- 
nitely, I do not deny. I can say 
nothing about it; but if I did not 
believe that this was the exception, 
that the general run and current 
of human life, aye, and of human 
passion and feeling, was good, I 
should not believe that God was 
good. I probably should not be- 
lieve in God at all. You are to 
prove that God gave Pius IX. 
authority to forbid all discussions 
on all subjects which he does not 
approve of—that he gave the prede- 
cessors of Pius IX. authority to 
burn or cause to be burnt every one 
who denied transubstantiation—that 
he authorized popes and councils 
to invent, or, as you call it, to 
develop a series of doctrines, one 
more monstrous and absurd than 
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the other, and enforce them on the 
world on pain of torture here and 
hell-fire hereafter; and what wit- 
nesses do you call for the purpose ? 
You call the plague, the small-pox, 
epilepsy, idiotcy, raging madness ; 
you take me through hospitals, 
over fields of battle; you tell me 
how thousands are swallowed alive 
in earthquakes, how millions perish 
in plagues; and you go beyond all 
this, you taunt me with my ignorance 
and weakness; youshow me that my 
soul is stained with guilt; that I 
am infirm of purpose, unsteady in 
execution; that death will wound 
my affections and chance thwart my 
designs; and then you, or some of 
your allies, for you at least are a 
gentleman, grin in my face,* and 
say, “ It was this good God of yours 
that did all this; can you wonder if 
after all he damns you and yours 
for all eternity?” Sometimes you 
almost tempt me to believe the in- 
ference which you ought to draw. 
You almost make me think that you 
are right, that there is a bad God as 
well as a good one—a being who 
created disease, and war, and sin. 
It is easy to understand how such 
a being might have invented the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
established the Inquisition to burn 
men for denying it.’ 

You do not, however, altogether 
succeed. Whatever may be the 
suggestions of constitutional melan- 
choly and haughty dreariness of 
disposition, no rational man who 
looks calmly at things and is ac- 
customed to attach meanings to 
his words can admit that the 
world is bad in grain. There is a 
certain temptation to think and say 
that it is. Such a belief affords an 
inexhaustible theme for pathetic 
eloquence and gloomy candour. It 
enables a melancholy person to in- 
dulge to the utmost the sullen 
pleasure of condemning and secretly 
and piously despising his neigh- 
bours, and their little pains and 
pleasures ; but for all that it is not 
true. Take the strongest case in 
favour of Dr. Newman’s views, and 
the constitution of life presents evi- 
dence, on the whole, of a beneficent 
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design. Look, for instance, at the 
Chinese Empire. There live some 
three hundred million human crea- 
tures who are subject to fearful 
calamities. A civil war, horrible 
beyond all conception, has just de- 
stroyed some millions of them. Yeh, 
it was said, ordered 70,000 execu- 
tions in Canton alone. In some 
respects, and according to our no- 
tions of morality, they are horribly 
immoral. The lives of many of them 
are most impure: they practise in- 
fanticide, they are great liars, in 
some respects they are very cruel. 
This is the black side of things; 
make as much as you please of it, 
but do not forget the bright side. 
For several thousand years an enor- 
mous population has lived, on the 
whole, in peace, and in fair average 
comfort, under a government which 
has great merits, for it encourages 
filial affection, personal industry, 
and individual talent in the highest 
degree. Notwithstanding the fright- 
ful rebellions which have occasion- 
ally raged, and of which we have 
just seen a specimen, the land, on 
the whole, has enjoyed a greater 
degree of peace than any other 
country in the world. Vice in China 
seems to be a dreadful thing; but, 
as in Europe, it is the exception and 
not the rule; and this is proved, if 
proof be seriously required, by the 
very fact that society goes on. 
The average Chinaman passes most 
of his time in working for his living, 
which is a good and virtuous thing; 
in educating his children, which is 
a good and virtuous thing; in dis- 
charging the duties of a man and 
citizen, which again is good and 
virtuous. That he usually succeeds 
in his efforts is shown by the fact 
that his country is the most popu- 
lous in the world; that on the 
whole, and in some most essential 
respects, it is singularly well edu- 
cated ; and that its government, not- 
withstanding obvious blemishes and 
faults, is, on the whole, both popular 
and efficient. Indeed, many very 
intelligent observers—Mr. Meadows, 
for instance, and Mr. Fortune, speak 
very favourably of the average 
Chinese and their average moral 


* See for instance the Eclipse of Faith, and Mr, Greyson’s Letters. 
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character. Add to this that God 
made the Chinese,—that he has seen 
fit to put the vast majority of them 
in such a position that they never 
had the chance of being Christians, 
and how is it possible to deny that, 
on the whole, human life in China is 
rather good than bad; or that it is, 
on the whole, pleasing to the God 
who originated it. To deny either 
of these assertions is to destroy the 
meaning of such words as good and 
bad, and to deny the possibility of 
drawing any inference at all as to 
God’s will from his acts. 

It is instructive to see the nature 
of the propositions believed by Dr. 
Newman on the ground that his be- 
lief in God breaks down his reason, 
and compels him to accept what he 
calls ‘ mysteries.’ As he believes in 
God, he sees no difficulty in believing 
anything. A being so monstrous 
must have an equally monstrous 
organ in the Church ; and the lessons 
which that organ has to teach man- 
kind must again be expected to be 
equally monstrous. For instance, 
Dr. Newman sees no difficulty at all 
in transubstantiation. ‘ Why should 
it not be? What is to hinder it? 
What do I know of substance or 
matter? Just as much as the greatest 
philosopher, and that is nothing at 
all.’ What is this but reckless scep- 
ticism taking the form of the wildest 
superstition? Sinee such a poor 
wretch as man cannot attain to truth 
at all, why should not this be true 
as well as anything else? If there 
is a God, he and his thoughts and 
ways must be so utterly unlike this 
vile dunghill of a world, which he 
seems to have made in a freak of 
omnipotent contempt, that what 
appears nonsense to us is probably 
the nearest approach to wisdom that 
such contemptible wretches can 
reach. No sane man of course 
could go the full length of such 
audacious blasphemy as this; but 
this is what really lies at the bot- 
tom of Dr. Newman’s theories. It 
is what his creed comes.to when it 
is boldly and fully carried out. He 
himself, with that merciful incon- 
sistency which usually protects men 
from the full consequences of their 
own creeds, does interpose between 
his own mind and such a conclu- 
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sion some thin films of argument, 
which no doubt hide from his 
eyes the gulf over which his argu- 
ments are suspended by cobwehs. 
Thus he does not say boldly of 
transubstantiation ‘credo quia absur- 
dum, he prefers to show that it is not 
absolutely inconsistent with reason, 
that it is the sort of thing which 
might possibly be believed if an in- 
fallible guide announced it. He 
makes this out by reducing the 
doctrine from being false to being 
unmeaning. ‘ The doctrine, he says, 
‘is that the substance of the bread be- 
comes the body of Christ ; and what 
do I know of substance ?? Butif you 
know nothing of substance, the pro- 
position is unmeaning. It might as 
well be that ‘ the of the bread,’ 
or that ‘ the square root of the bread,’ 
becomes the body of Christ; and as 
these propositions convey no mean- 
ing at all to my mind, I can nei- 
ther believe nor disbelieve them. 
They are mere idle sounds which I 
may repeat, and which I may assert 
to conceal some truth or other; but 
as to believing the truth which they 
conceal, I cannot do it, for I do not 
know what itis. This, however, is 
a mere subterfuge. What is really 
and, so to speak, practically meant 
by the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion is to assert a doctrine which 
directly contradicts the senses, and 
is therefore open to Tillotson’s un- 
answerable argument, that it con- 
tradicts the sense of sight by an 
appeal to the sense of hearing; for 
certainly the apostles had no other 
reason for supposing that Christ 
said ‘This is my body’ than they 
had for supposing that the bread 
which he swallowed was not his 
body. They trusted their ears in 
the one case, why should they not 
trust their eyes in the other? Dr. 
Newman’s sermons abound in glori- 
fications of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. ‘Protestants, he says, 
‘ will not believe but what we would 
gladly get rid of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. . . . Shocking 
indeed, and most profane! a relief 
to rid ourselves of the notion that 
Jesus is on our altars!’ How is this 
consistent with the defence which 
he sets up for the doctrine in his 
Apologia? If he knows nothing 
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about substance, how does he know 
that when the substance of a piece 
of bread is changed into Christ’s 
body, that makes any difference in 
the former relation between Christ’s 
body and the phenomena of the 
bread? Why should ‘ Jesus be on 
the altar’ any the more after the 
substance of the bread has been 
changed into Jesus’s body than he 
was before? If Dr. Newman knows 
where the ‘substance’ of the bread 
is, he does know something about 
it; yet he says he knows nothing 
about it. He cannot have it both 
ways. If, for controversial pur- 
poses, transubstantiation is to be 
defended as unmeaning, it can have 
no devotional value. If for de- 
votional purposes, it is to be inter- 
preted to mean something which 
contradicts the senses, that meaning 
must be controversially maintained ; 
and then what is to be said to Tillot- 
son ? 

To a Protestant the strange thing 
is that Dr. Newman should alto- 
gether overlook and pass by what 
appears to us so clear, namely, 
that the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion is in reality no more than a 
piece of clumsy rationalism, a crude 
attempt to show what Dr. New- 
man says cannot be shown, namely, 
‘how’ the bread is turned into 
Christ’s body. Dr. Hampden’s 
account of the matter is what really 
requires to be answered. After 
speaking of scholasticism, he says, 
‘The subtle speculations about 
matter and form, substance and 
accident, were accordingly intro- 
duced to establish and perfect the 
theory of instrumental efficiency 
ascribed to the rites themselves... . 
If, as is the fact, these theories are 
mere assumptions in physics, not 
resting on observation, but dis- 
tinctions existing only in the mind, 
and applied to the analysis of ex- 
ternal objects, it must appear that 
the process of transubstantiation is 
entirely an assumed one, and that it 
ought to be discarded as an idol at 
once of religion and of philosophy.’ 

It is curious to think of the uses 
to which Dr. Newman’s ‘ what do I 
know of substance’ might be turned. 
There is no form of idolatry which 
it would not justify. Suppose a 
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rude rationalist were to say to some 
mild Hindoo, bowing down before 
his image, How can you be such a 
fool as to worship what you make? 
The smith with the tongs both 
worketh in the coals and fashioneth 
it with hammers; the carpenter 
planeth an ash, he maketh a graven 
image, and falleth down thereto; 
he burneth part thereof in the fire, 
with part thereof he eateth flesh, he 
roasteth roast and is satisfied ; and of 
the residue thereof he maketh a god, 
and prayeth to it, and saith, deliver 
me, for thouart my god. The Hindoo 
would be ready with his answer, Why 
not? What is to hinder it? How 
do I know what that image is or may 
be? WhatdoI know of substance? 
As muchas the greatest philosopher 
in the world, which is just nothing 
at all. I worship not the image, but 
the god in the image. The pheno- 
mena are unchanged, no doubt, but 
who shall say what true substance 
is? Why should not God stand in 
my grove as wellasin thesky? And 
after all, are my mysteries greater 
than yours ? A mystery more or less, 
what does it matter? Is it a Pro- 
testant prejudice to think that 
Isaiah has on the whole the best of 
the argument? Yet where is the force 
of what he says if a belief in the 
existence of God crushes the reason 
which accepts it ? 

So much for Dr. Newman’s funda- 
mental doctrine—his belief in God. 
Let us now consider the next article 
of his creed, which is that the human 
race is implicated in some terrible 
aboriginal calamity, by which it has 
been altogether estranged from God. 
This he puts forward as an explana- 
tion of the state of the world, which 
suggests the existence of an infallible 
body to set the world to rights in 
religious matters. It is a singular 
instance of an explanation which 
leaves things darker than they were 
before. We believe in a good God. 
We see before us a world which, 
though on the whole good, is deeply 
tinged with evil. ‘Then,’ says Dr. 
Newman, ‘the human race is impli- 
cated in some terrible aboriginal 
calamity ; and this, he thinks, ac- 
counts for what he sees. How can 
the sins of the human race account 
for the state of the animal creation, 
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which is one of the chief ‘ mysteries’ 
brought forward by Dr. Newman ? 
How, in particular, can it possibly 
have affected creatures which lived 
and died and underwent all manner 
of suffering millions of years before 
man came upon the earth? How 
do they account for the ignorance 
and weakness which, though not 
sinful themselves, are the causes of 
far the greater part of our sins? 
How, again, is the fact—and no 
doubt it is a fact—that the innocent 
son suffers from the vices of the 
guilty parent in any way explained 
or illustrated by the assertion that 
mankind is ‘ implicated in an abori- 
ginal calamity ? The fact itself—the 
possibility that men should be ‘im- 
plicated’ in that with which they 
have no concern—is what requires 
explanation. It explains and can 
explain nothing. It is, as far as it 
goes, evidence (though not conclu- 
sive evidence) against the goodness 
and justice, nay, against the very 
existence of God. ‘The only infer- 
ence which it really suggests is that 
God is not good. It is a mere 
juggle of words to say that it raises 
a probability that God would take 
any special measures in man’s be- 
half. A person whose character is 
otherwise kind, does an act which to 
all appearance is unkind and cruel. 
I may still, on the whole, think that 
he nevertheless is kind; but I am 
certainly less disposed to expect ex- 
traordinary benefits from him than 
Iwas before. Such a state of things 
destroys the value of @ priori specu- 
lations as to what God will or will 
not do. It prevents me from saying 
that any course is antecedently pro- 
bable, and compels me to look ex- 
clusively to the facts of the case. 
This introduces the consideration 
of the third and last article of Dr. 
Newman’s creed, viz., belief in the 
Church as the infallible organ and 
agent of God. ‘ The one belief,’ he tells 
us, ‘is the result of the other.’ If, not- 
withstanding the condition of the 
world, there is a God, and if the 
human race is absolutely estranged 
from him, then it becomes likely that 
there will be an infallible Church; 
for ‘a power possessed of infalli- 
bility in religious teaching is happily 
adapted to be a working instrument 
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in the course of human affairs for 
smiting hard and throwing back the 
immense power of the aggressive 
intellect.’ The Roman Catholic 
Church claims this character; and 
as I know of no other claimant, 
taking probability as the guide of 
my life, I assume that the Roman 
Catholic Church is infallible. Is this 
an honest argument, or is it mere 
advocacy, fitted for nothing but the 
justification of an existing institution 
which happens to strike the advo- 
cate’s fancy? The remarks already 
made upon Dr. Newman’s reasons 
for believing in God apply with re- 
doubled force to his belief in the 
Church. 

When the matter is candidly 
examined, the antecedent probabi- 
lity on which the whole theory 
is built will be found to vanish 
altogether. What course is such 
a being as the God in whom Dr. 
Newman believes likely to take with 
respect to a world altogether es- 
tranged from him? The question 
answers itself. It is utterly im- 
possible to say, @ priori, that any 
course whatever is probable. To 
look at the facts, and see what, in 
point of fact, he actually has done, is 
the only course that can lead to 
anything that can be called even a 
moderately satisfactory result. We 
may, indeed, have recourse, to some 
extent, to analogy, and so far as 
that is any guide, it leads to a con- 
clusion opposed. to Dr. Newman’s. 
God is the author of all the relations 
of life—family relations, political 
relations, moral relations, physical 
relations, and it is in reference to 
these very relations that man’s es- 
trangement from God becomes evi- 
dent. Yet in none of them is there 
any infallible guide for man ; though 
each deeply affects his value, so to 
speak, in his Maker’seyes. What is 
more important than the family re- 
lations? what more fallible than a 
parent? Every action of our lives 
is more or less affected by the laws 
and institutions of our country; 
yet there is no such thing as an in- 
fallible government. Morality is 
matter of daily application. For 
once that a man has occasion to 
think of a theological principle, he 
has to refer to morals a thousand 
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times; yet, in Dr. Newman’s ac- 
count of the infallibility of the 
Church, he does not include the 
power of setting forth a code of 
morals. His account of Liguori’s 
writings seems to imply that a 
negative approbation at most is 
given to works of casuistry ap- 
proved by the Church: Liguori 
is pronounced ‘free from any so- 
ever theological censure, but it is 
not said that all his opinions are 
true. If in morals, in politics, 
in law, in the family relations, in 
matters of physical science, it has 
not pleased God to give men any 
infallible guide; if in theology no 
such guidance was given to any of 
them for several thousand years; 
if it is given at present only to 
& minority even of the Christian 
world; and if it is given to them 
with such insufficient evidence that 
large numbers of perfectly honest 
inquirers deny that it ever was 
given at all, how can it be said that, 
given the existence of God and the 
world, there is an @ priori probability 
that God will give men an infallible 
guide to religious truth? 

That God might do that, as he 
might do anything else, is no doubt 
conceivable, and it is possible to 
imagine an amount of evidence 
which would compel us to believe 
that in point of fact he had done it; 
but to say that the antecedent pro- 
bability that he would do it is such 
that slight evidence would be 
enough to show that he had done 
it, is to talk at random. It may, 
perhaps, be said that if the divine 
mission of Christ is admitted, the 
probability in question is increased ; 
but this is not so. We can as little 
judge beforehand of the course 
which God incarnate would take in 
reference to the world, as of the 
course which God would take apart 
from such an event. Whether he 
would establish such a society as 
Dr. Newman contends for; whether 
he would confer upon men great 
benefits, the exact nature and ex- 
tent of which time and experience 
would unfold; whether he would 
cause books to be written con- 
taining an explanation of his mes- 
sage; whether those books would 
be infallible or not, and, if not, 
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what would be the degree of their 
infallibility ; whether they would be 
ambiguous and incomplete ; and what 
would be the limits of their ambi- 
guity and incompleteness, are ques- 
tions on which no man’s antecedent 
opinion is worth anything at all. 
There is but one true course, and 
that is to look at the facts, and see 
what in point of fact God actually 
did. Look at history, and see 
whether there is such a body as an 
infallible church; look at criticism, 
and say whether there is such a 
thing as an infallible book. If his- 
tory and criticism say no, there is 
not, it is idle to spin arguments to 
show that there must be. If these 
matters are not questions of fact to 
be tried by the reason like any others, 
they are questions which cannot be 
decided by any assignable process 
whatever. 

Even the earliest facts in Christian 
history are altogether unfavourable 
to Dr. Newman’s view. We know 
as a fact that the apostles constantly 
misunderstood Christ when he was 
on earth, that they disputed with 
each other after his crucifixion, that 
they were for a length of time under 
a mistaken notion that the world 
was about to come to an end almost 
immediately. ‘Two of them at least 
—St. James and St. Paul—held 
opinions which, if not irreconcilable, 
are to all appearance contradictory, 
upon a most important theological 
question. That they were closely 
united in affection, in sentiment, 
and in the practice of devotion ; 
that they set the heathen world a 
wonderful example, there is no 
doubt. That they had any complete 
or definite system of theology at all 
appears highly improbable. 

So much for the antecedent pro- 
bability of an infallible guide to 
religious truth. Let us look for a 
moment at the object for which the 
infallible guide, according to Dr. 
Newman, is to exist, and at the de- 
gree in which, also according to Dr. 
Newman, that end has been attained. 
The object is to set to rights that 
awful calamity by which men are 
estranged from their Maker. The 
Church, we are told, teaches that 
‘human nature is to be extricated, 
pacified, and restored.’ ‘She has it 
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in charge to rescue human nature 
from its misery.’ This is the object 
of its existence, and especially of 
that gift of infallibility with which 
it has been endowed, and as a mere 
incident to which the Pope enjoys 
the right of absolute sovereignty 
over every effort of the human mind. 
What then, in fact, has infallibility 
done? Has it curbed and thrown 
back the reason ? Dr. Néwman him- 
self asks and answers the question. 
‘What have been its great works? 
All of them in the distinct province 
of theology, to put down Arianism, 
Eutychianism, Pelagianism, Mani- 
cheism, Lutheranism, Jansenism : 
such is the broad result of its 
action in the past.’ In other 
words, God Almighty being ut- 
terly estranged from mankind, be- 
came incarnate in order to rescue 
them from their misery, by establish- 
ing an infallible authority for the pur- 
pose of developing and maintaining 
the Athanasian Creed. This isgravely 
set forth by a man who is guided in 
life by probability. The doctrine 
of the Trinity, and some doctrine or 
other about grace, are after all the 
salt of the earth. The Church has 
not saved the world. The greater 
part of mankind, probably even the 
greater part of Catholic mankind, 
will be eternally damned. Eighteen 
hundred and fifty years after the 
establishment of the religion, one of 
its priests has to admit that the 
best thing that can be done with 
the world is to destroy it. He 
cries in agony to Christ for pity’s 
sake to put an end to this frightful 
slaughter-pen of souls, and to ‘shut 
up the devil in his own hell,’ in 
company with the greater part of 
mankind. Indirectly, the Church 
has helped in this result, for it 
helped to civilize the world. Civi- 
lization brought money and know- 
ledge and heresy, and they brought 
constantly increasing damnation. 
The Church tried to put down 
heresy with fire and sword. After 
awful fighting and bloodshed, the 
Church was defeated in its desperate 
struggle to maintain orthodoxy by 
force. Heretics grew up and multi- 
plied in all directions, and the power 
of the clergy diminished. The ages of 
faith passed away; an age of money 
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and sensuality, worshipping force 
and power, ensued. Infallibility got 
rudely hustled, refuted, pushed on 
one side, and the devil reaped and 
still reaps larger and larger har- 
vests of souls: still infallibility has 
triumphed, for-it has established the 
Athanasian Creed within its own 
borders. The world at large may 
have left it on one side, but its for- 
mal official creed is neither Arian 
nor Eutychian. 

There is no relation between the 
means employed and the end con- 
templated, nor has that end been in 
fact produced. Suppose it is es- 
tablished on infallible authority that 
all the doctrines sanctioned by the 
Church of Rome are absolutely true, 
how will this reconcile man to his 
maker? What divides them is sin, 
not ignorance of theological propo- 
sitions; what must reconcile them is 
the removal of sin, not the removal 
of theological ignorance. The evils 
of life arise from the fact that men 
are weak and wicked, that they 
know what is right, but will not do 
it; the passions and not the intellect 
are the real causes of sin. The 
Roman Catholic Church may be 
absolutely infallible, and its doc- 
trines perfectly true, but it would 
be absurd to assert that, on the 
whole, Roman Catholics are better 
than Protestants. Ifa larger pro- 
portion go to heaven (which no one 
can affirm) they get there by an 
arbitrary miracle, not by moral su- 
periority. Dr. Newman himself 
admits that he prefers the English 
to the Italian character, and, with 
all the scandals of its vast popula- 
tion, London is, probably, in propor- 
tion, less immoral than Paris and 
Vienna. France in the eighteenth 
century was hideously wicked and 
licentious. Yet the Church had 
then greater power in France than 
at present it has in Rome. 

But Dr. Newman would say no 
Christian is entitled to use this 
argument, for it is an argument not 
only against the Church, but against 
Christ. If the Church has failed, so 
has Christ. The argument, no 
doubt, does go this length as against 
those who suppose that the object of 
Christ’s life and death was to an- 
nounce to men any one definite set of 
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dogmas, and to subject them to the 
law of some definite spiritual society ; 
for it is certain that no one definite 
set of dogmas does prevail which has 
regenerated human society, and 
that no one society does exist within 
which all is holiness and virtue, 
whilst without it all is sin. But it is 
altogether untrue that Christianity 
has failed, if it is believed to be a 
beneficent influence, which, under 
different circumstances, takes differ- 
ent forms, and animates different opi- 
nions and a variety of institutions. 
In point of fact, this is what Jesus 
Christ has done for the world, 
whatever Dr. Newman may think 
he ought to have done. The effects 
of his life and of the institutions 
which do, as a fact, represent and 
maintain his doctrines, as they 
conceive them, are indefinite and 
unsystematic. If there had been 
no Christ there would have been no 
Luther and no Calvin. The Pro- 
testants, the Greeks, the Armenians, 
are, as a fact, results of what hap- 
pened in Juda eighteen hundred 
years ago. Moreover, all the Chris- 
tian bodies collectively have con- 
ferred immense benefits on the whole 
human race—benefits so great that 
it is far more likely that God should 
have become incarnate for the sake 
of originating the whole of them than 
that he should have become incar- 
nate for the sake of establishing a 
stiff machine which has not carried 
out the only purpose which could 
make its existence conceivable. 
Allow that Christianity is indefinite, 
that it is a wide influence, indis- 
tinctly understood, for the glory of 
God and the good of men, and it has, 
to a considerable extent, redeemed 
its promise, though no doubt it has 
been subdued to what it worked 
in, and has been stained by human 
passion and crime. Chain it to any 
one set of dogmas, to any single in- 
stitution, and it has failed ignomi- 
niously. 


In this view of the matter, every 


doctrine will have its share of 
truth, every institution its own par- 
ticular merits; and that the Roman 
Catholic view of things, considered 
as one of many imperfect concep- 
tions of truth and virtue, and the 
Roman Catholic Church, considered 
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as one of many imperfect institutions 
for its protection and diffusion, have 
had immense merits, and have done 
great services, and that even now 
they have good points peculiar to 
themselves, no rational man can 
deny. 

The following passage from Dr. 
Milman’s History of Christianity puts 
the contrast between the Pro- 
testant and the Papist view of 
Christianity as forcibly as it can be 

ut :— 

‘ What distinctness of conception, 
what precision of language, may be 
indispensable to true faith; what 
part of the ancient dogmatic system 
may be allowed silently to fall into 
disuse, as at least superfluous, and 
as beyond the proper range of 
human thought and human lau 
guage; how far the sacred records 
may, without real peril to their 
truth, be subjected to closer investi- 
gation ; to what wider interpretation, 
especially of the Semitic portion, 
those records may submit, and 
wisely submit, in order to harmonize 
them with the irrefutable conclu- 
sions of science ; how far the Eastern 
veil of allegory which hangs over 
their truth may be lifted or torn 
away to show their unshadowed 
essence; how far the poetic vehicle 
through which truth is conveyed 
may be gently severed from the 
truth ;—all this must be left to the 
future historian of our religion. As 
it is my own confident belief that 
the words of Christ, and his words 
alone (the primal, indefeasible 
truths of Christianity), shall not 
pass away; so I cannot presume to 
say that men may not attain to a 
clearer, at the same time more full 
and comprehensive and balanced 
sense of those words, than has as 
yet been generally re ived in the 
Christian world. As all else is 
transient and mutable, these only 
eternal and universal, assuredly, 
whatever light may be thrown on 
the mental constitution of man, even 
on the constitution of nature, and 
the laws which govern the world, 
will be concentred so as to give a 
more penetrating vision of those un- 
dying truths. Teutonic Christian- 
ity (and this seems to be its mission 
and privilege), however nearly in its 
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more perfect form it may already 
have approximated, may approximate 
still more closely to the absolute 
and perfect faith of Christ; it may 
discover and establish the sublime 
unison of religion and reason; keep 
in tone the triple-chorded harmony 
of faith, holiness, and charity ; assert 
its own full freedom, know the 
bounds of that freedom, respect the 
freedom of others. Christianity 
may yet have to exercise a far wider, 
even if more silent and untraceable 
influence, through its primary, all- 
penetrating, all-pervading principles, 
on the civilization of mankind.’ 

The specific peculiarities of Dr. 
Newman’s mind are nowhere so 
clearly displayed as in the use which 
he makes of his @ priori probabili- 
ties, when he has got them. He 
thinks it likely that there will be 
an infallible Church, finds a body 
claiming, with some sort of plausi- 
bility, to be one, admits the claim, and 
when he has once admitted it, never 
falters again. No evidence that can 
be given induces him to reconsider 
the question. He immediately turns 
his mind to the consideration of some 
way of getting out of his difficulty. 
He views the adverse evidence, not 
as a possible guide to an unwelcome 
truth, but as an objection which, by 
some means or other, is to be an- 
swered ; and he certainly does show 
inexhaustible ingenuity in finding 
answers. He is like a thorough- 
going advocate, who never will 
abandon his cause. If the eye-wit- 
nesses of his client’s guilt agree, it 
isa proof that they are in a conspi- 
racy to destroy him. If they differ, 
who can believe these contradictions? 
If he has a good character, can it be 
supposed that such a man should 
steal or forge. If he has a notori- 
ously bad one, his previous misfor- 
tunes are the reason why this false 
charge is trumped up against him. 
Did he act like an innocent man? 
his innocence is the natural infer- 
ence. Did he act like a guilty one? 


* Discourses to Mixed Congregations.—Discourse XT. 
found something much more like a justification for his charges in this sermon than in the 


one which he actually quoted. 
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no real criminal would have been so 
silly as to expose himself to suspi- 
cion. In short, till the jury have 
found their verdict, and the court 
has passed its sentence, the tho- 
rough-bred advocate sticks immove- 
ably to his text. His client’s inno- 
cence is the one fixed point in a 
world of doubt and supplies the 
key to every: part of the evidence. 
The ‘ pull devil pull baker’ system on 
which English justice is adminis- 
tered, may justify this at the bar ; but 
Dr. Newman’s voluntary advocacy 
goes beyond that of a professional 
advocate —he justifies it on prin- 
ciple. In a sermon called ‘ Faith 
and Doubt,’* he maintains at length 
that when the reason is once satisfied 
that the Catholic Church is a teacher 
sent from God, it can never doubt 
again. It must abjure for ever the 
possibility of doubt even if further 
information is obtained. The reason 
may be satisfied by any process or 
none at all. Dr. Newman mentions 
in his Apologia one case where the 
decisive reason was a love for archi- 
tecture; but no matter what tho 
reason may be, the assent once given 
is irrevocable. ‘A man must simply 
believe that the Church is the work 
of God. ... Faith implies a con- 
fidence in a man’s mind that the 
thing believed is really true; but if 
it is true, it never can be false.’ That 
the believer’s confidence may be mis- 
placed, is a contingency which he 
does not contemplate. On the con- 
trary, he describes, as so extravagant 
a position that it refutes itself, the 
opinion that it is a fault ever to 
make up our mind once for all on 
any religious subject whatever, and 
that however sacred a doctrine may 
be, and however evident to us (i.e., 
at a given point of time), we ought 
always to reserve to ourselves the 
liberty of doubting about it. He 
supports this by saying that faith 
leads to love; and he asks, ‘ How, 
does it stand with a loving trust 
better than with faith to anticipate 


Mr. Kingsley would have 


It is never fair to sum up an elaborate discourse in a 


sentence, but it is hardly an unfair summary of the passages referred to in the text to say 
that they teach that truth as truth is not always and under all circumstances to be pre- 
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the possibility of doubting or deny- 
ing the great mercies in which one 
is rejoicing? Take an instance: 
what would you think of a friend 
whom you loved who could bargain 
that in spite of his present trust in 
you he might be allowed some day 
to doubt you? What would you 
think of a‘ friend who when a 
thought came into his mind that 
you were a knave, did not drive 
it away from him, but considered 
that he had an evident right to in- 
dulge it? Would you think that 
your friend trifled with truth if he 
shrank from it, or would you call 
him cruel or miserable if he did 
not?’ Clinging in this way, with a 
passionate embrace, to the Church, 
Dr. Newman gives to every fact 
whatever a turn favourable to its 
pretensions. If he is unable to do 
so, he can always take refuge in 
the reflection that a thousand diffi- 
culties do not make one doubt, that 
there are insoluble objections to 
everything, and that a mystery more 
or less does not much matter. We 
fully believe that in this there is no 
conscious dishonesty, but there is 
infatuation, and the proceeding itself 
is dishonest in principle, though an 
honest but infatuated man may be 
seduced by it. 

Let us consider Dr. Newman’s 
principle a little before giving illus- 
trations of the way in which he 
applies it. It is certainly true that 
to anticipate the possibility of future 
doubt at the moment of prayer, 
for instance, would be injurious to 
piety; and at the moment of mar- 
riage to anticipate and dwell upon 
the possibility that one’s wife might 
subsequently commit adultery, 
would be extremely wrong. No one 
should allow his mind to dwell 
upon such thoughts without a 
grave cause; but if there is any 
truth in religion, if there is any 
solidity in married love, no man 
who deserves the name will turn 
away from such thoughts when 
they are pressed upon him by evi- 
dence of a certain degree of weight. 
If it were not so, religion and love 
would be mere brute instincts like 
a dog’s subjection to its master. 
Who would wish that his wife 
should give herself up to him in 
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such a way that rather than doubt 
his fidelity she would disbelieve 
her own eyesight. She in such a 
case would be a slave and an idiot, 
and he would be fitter for the society 
of slaves and idiots than for that 
of a free woman. Dr. Newman no 
doubt has high notions of friend- 
ship; but would he wish his friends 
of the Oratory to be so devoted 
to him that if he were really to 
commit some disgraceful act, they 
would absolutely refuse even to 
listen to the clearest evidence in 
proof of it, and continue to trust him 
just as they do now? Surely they 
would rightly be the objects of his 
contempt. He would view them as 
credulous dupes. 

That which he thinks an extra- 
vagant position confuting itself, is 
the very A BC of reasonable men. 
Tt is a fault, and as great a fault 
as any intellectual fault can be, 
ever to make up one’s mind once for 
all upon any subject whatever, 
religious or otherwise. It is the 
first of intellectual duties always to 
reserve for ourselves a liberty of 
doubting on every question what- 
ever, however firm may be our pre- 
sent belief, however sacred the 
matter to which it applies; and Dr. 
Newman’s denial of this proves to 
demonstration that whatever may 
be his views on veracity, he has yet 
to learn what Protestants mean by 
the virtue of truthfulness. 

Of course no one asserts that it 
is every one’s duty at all times to 
keep his mind in a perpetual state 
of doubt upon all subjects. For 
every practical purpose, religious 
or other, it is necessary to have 
convictions upon which we are 
prepared to act; and a man may 
well say, ‘I have examined such and 
such a subject as well as I can, 
and I think I should do no good 
and should not improve my chance 
of attaining the truth by reopen- 
ing the question. I will therefore 
act upon my opinion, and for practi- 
cal purposes, assume its truth.’ But 
to go beyond this, and say, ‘ Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but my 
opinion shall not pass away. I 
may see that the grounds on which 
I embraced it were utterly wrong—I 
may discover facts of which I never 
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heard—I may find that the religion 
which I chose utterly disappoints 
me—I may find that its priests 
are hypocrites, its miracles frauds, 
its assertions contradictory to reason 
and fact. But never mind, I have 
once believed that the Church is 
from God, and I will believe it to 
the end of the chapter, though an 
angel from heaven should assert 
the contrary.—To say this is to 
say what is intelligible in the mouth 
of a man who does not believe in 
truth at all, for to the utter sceptic 
all propositions are equally absurd ; 
but in the mouth of any one else, 
such language is a mere outburst 
of frantic gallantry—the hurrah of 
the sailor who nails his colours to 
the mast while the ship is sinking 
under his feet—the yell of defiance 
with which the soldier receives the 
thrust which pierces his heart. 

It is by avowing the very prin- 
ciple which Dr. Newman thinks 
absurd, that the firmest certainty 
which we know of is gained. The 
conclusions of physical science are 
undoubtedly true; that the force 
of gravity varies inversely as the 
square root of the distance, is a pro- 
position which every one who under- 
stands it believes with absolute and 
unhesitating faith. Those who put 
the certainty of God’s existence 
at the highest point cannot say 
that it is more certain than a 
scientific conclusion. Dr. New- 
man certainly does not; for speak- 
ing of probabilities, he says that 
their combinations may create 
a certitude which ‘might equal in 
measure and strength the certitude 
which was created by the strictest 
scientific demonstration.’ Now the 
great security and fortification of 
such certitudes is that men reserve 
the right of doubting them, should 
further evidence arise, and believe 
in them only as at present advised, 
and subject to further information. 
Those who wish to combine peace 
of mind with a proper regard for 
the truth, must be content to hold 
their religious belief by the same 
tenure; and those who, as Dr. New- 
man does, found it upon probabili- 
ties, cannot, without glaring incon- 
sistency, refuse to do so. Prob- 
abilities may no doubt create a 
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certitude at a given time, but they 
can never by any legitimate process 
create a further certitude that the first 
certitude shall never be disturbed. 

Having thus described Dr. New- 
man’s principle on this matter, let 
us examine a few of its applications. 
Space compels us to limit ourselves 
toa very few. Their general effect 
is always the same. They are all 
cases in which he draws from given 
facts an unnatural, though perhaps 
not an impossible, conclusion, be- 
cause he starts with believing the 
infallibility and supremacy of Rome. 
We have selected three illustrations. 
The number might be indefinitely 
increased. 

1. Dr. Newman’s Theory of the 
Greek Church—In his eleventh 
Lecture on Anglican Difficulties, Dr. 
Newman addresses himself to per- 
sons of his own way of thinking, 
and tries to bring them over to the 
Church of Rome. He assumes that 
they have come to believe, in the 
main, that the Church of Rome is 
God’s agent; but that they feel 
special difficulties which he seeks 
to remove. His Apologia shows 
what are the ‘grounds on which his 
own general belief in the Church of 
Rome rests, and we have tried to 
show their value. ‘This lecture, 
therefore, will enable us to see how, 
in the light of his antecedent con- 
viction, he looks upon the Greek 
Church. It is difficult to state his 
view shortly, as it falls into many 
ramifications; but this is the sub- 
stance of it:—People ask how the 
Church of Rome can be Catholic, 
when more than half of Christen- 
dom refuse to subject themselves to 
it. These bodies are not merely 
recently formed Protestant commu- 
nities, which may plausibly be 
called heretics; but there is the 
Greek Church, ‘ whose apostolical 
descent is unquestionable, and whose 
faith almost unquestioned.” This 
community had, thirty years ago, 
perhaps a third, perhaps a fourth, 
of the number of disciples of the 
Roman communion; at any .rate, 
forty or fifty millions of souls living 
under various governments, and 
belonging to different races. He 
might have added that they strenu- 
ously deny that they ever were 
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subject to Rome at all. How are 
you to get over this? Dr. Newman 
says:—‘ There are ways of account- 
ing for it sufficient to quiet the 
imagination, and to lead us to 
acquiesce in the difficulty, whatever 
it is,on the assumption which I 
claim to make, that the Church of 
Rome and Catholicism are synony- 
mous terms.’ He then shows what 
these means are. ‘It is but one in- 
stance of a great phenomenon which 
has ever been on earth, that truth 
should be opposed by some pretence, 
which is of a character to deceive 
men at first sight, and to confuse the 
evidence of what alone is divine and 
trustworthy.’ Satan deceived Adam 
and Eve, Jannes and Jambres worked 
miracles against Moses; Mount 
Gerizim was set up in opposition to 
the Temple. Then Mahometanism 
‘ perplexes the evidence of Christi- 
anity,—and so for that matter does 
Judaism. If all this means any- 
thing at all, it means that the fact 
that there is evidence against a 
given proposition raises a sort of 
presumption in its favour. This is 
an excellent specimen of the ‘ heads 
I win, tails you lose’ mode of argu- 
ing. All the evidence is for me. 
Can you deny my claim? ‘There is 
strong evidence against me. There 
always is strong evidence against 
the truth. Dr. Newman goes on 
as to the Church itself: ‘From the 
first the Church was but one com- 
munion among many, which bore 
the name of Christian; some of 
them more learned, and others 
affecting a greater strictness than 
herself, till at length her note of 
Catholicity was for a while gathered 
up, and fulfilled simply in the name 
of Catholic, rather than was a pro- 
perty visibly peculiar to herself, and 
none but her.’ These obscure ex- 
pressions seem to mean that at one 
time the name Catholic was merely 
the appellation of one sect amongst 
many, as Roman Catholic is now, and 
not the appropriate distinction of 
any specific property. Then there 
are the Nestorians: ‘The tenet on 
which these religionists separated 
from the see of Rome is traceable to 
Antioch, the very birthplace of the 
Christian name, and taken up and 
maintained by Churches which are 
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amongst the oldest in Christendom.’ 
In the fifth century this communion 
propagated itself ‘from Cyprus to 
China. It was the Christianity of 
Bactrians, Huns, Medes, and Indians 
of the coast of Malabar and Ceylon 
on the south, and of Tartary on the 
north. This ecclesiastical dominion 
lasted for eight centuries or more.’ 
If the Greek Church is an objection 
to the Catholicity of Rome, why not 
the Nestorians? yet the Nestorians 
were heretics; and that shows that 
‘large, organized, flourishing, im- 
posing communions, which strike 
the imagination as necessary por- 
tions of the heritage of Christ, may 
nevertheless, in fact, be impli- 
cated in some heresy which, in the 
judgment of reason, invalidates 
their claim’—an observation which 
is of great importance to every one 
who is disposed to attach import- 
ance to the claims of the Church 
of Rome. ‘Why, he adds, ‘do 
you not bring against us the vast 
unreclaimed populations of pagan- 
ism, or the political power of the 
British Colonial Empire, in proof 
that we are not a Catholic Church ?’ 
(Perhaps because they thought that 
after his own admissions it would be 
carrying coals to Newcastle.) All 
these facts are but illustrations of 
the awful wickedness of private 
judgment. They prove nothing 
against a fact. ‘If God has made 
it a duty to submit to the supreme 
authority of Rome, and of this I 
assume there is fair proof,’—then we 
might expect phenomena of this 
sort. ‘All depends on the fact of 
the supremacy of Rome; I assume 
this fact; I admit the contrary fact 
of the Arian, Nestorian, and the 
Greek communions; and strong in 
the one, I feel no difficulty in the 
other.” A Protestant would be in- 
clined to say that Rome is Catholic 
and supreme is a theory. The ex- 
istence of the Arian, Nestorian, and 
Greek communions is a fact ; and as 
the fact and the theory are incon- 
sistent, the theory must be wrong. 
Dr. Newman seems to think that a 
theory can be made into a fact by 
calling it one. He then observes, at 
great length, upon the considerations 
by which |the imagination may be 
reconciled to the apparent cruelty 
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of refusing Church membership to 
such vast multitudes; he actually 
puts it on the ground that after all 
there is not so much difference 
between Catholic and heretic, so 
that it does a man no great harm to 
call him a heretic. First, he says, 
‘the faith of large populations is 
apt to be that sort of habitual be- 
lief which persons possess in con- 
sequence of having heard things 
said in this or that way from 
their childhood, being thoroughly 
familiar with them, and never 
having had difficulty suggested to 
them. from without or within.’ 
This he calls material, as opposed to 
formal faith. Such a state of things 
in the Greek Church would account 
for its existence without admitting 
its divine origin; whether it might 
prove the same as to the Church of 
Rome, he does not stop to ask. 
Besides, such bodies have their pro- 
vidential uses. Both Greek and 
Protestant Churches possess, in a 
mutilated scattered shape, a certain 
amount of divine grace and faith. 
‘The blessing is inestimable to 
England so far as among us the 
sacrament of baptism is validly 
administered to any portion of the 
population. In Greece, where a far 
greater attention is paid to ritual 
exactness, the whole population may 
be considered regenerate. Half the 
children born into the world pass 
from a schismatical Church to 
heaven, &c. Then there is a great 
deal of invincible ignorance amongst 
heretics and schismatics, whereby 
they may be saved; on the whole, 
open sinners apart, ‘there is but 
one set of persons who inspire the 
Catholic with special anxiety ’—the 
unlucky Anglicans who turned back. 

It is perhaps possible to take this 
view, but it is surely far easier to 
infer from it all, first, that Rome 
has no intelligible pretence to Ca- 
tholicity, and that there neither 
is nor ever was any such thing as 
Dr. Newman understands by the 
word; and secondly, that it matters 
very little whether there is such 
a thing or not, inasmuch as we 
have as good—or rather as bad— 
a chance of getting to heaven with- 
out it as with it. The remarkable 
point of the sermon is that it il- 
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lustrates its author’s method of pro- 
ceeding. After hearing a certain 
amount of evidence he feels a certi- 
tude, takes his resolution, and never 
changes his opinion though twenty 
witnesses may contradict him. ‘I 
admit the contrary fact; and strong 
in the one, I feel no difficulty in the 
other.” One great advantage of 
this system is that it enables any- 
body to believe anything. The 
Arian, the Nestorian, the Greek, 
and the unhappy Anglican himself, 
as far as we can see, might each 
say the same : ‘lam the true Church, 
and perhaps you are too. I admit 
the contrary fact; but strong in the 
one, I do not care for the other.’ 
Imagine this principle applied to 
a court of justice. A man is accused 
of robbery. The person robbed 
swears with confidence that the 
prisoner robbed him, and there is 
some other evidence to confirm 
his opinion. Dr. Newman feels a 
certitude. He has fair evidence of 
the man’s ~uilt. Probability is the 
guide of life, and he settles in his 
own mind that the accused is 
guilty. Afterwards, ten unimpeach- 
able witnesses swear that at the 
time the prisoner was a hundred 
miles off. Dr. Newman does not 
care: why should not a man be in 
two places at once? What do we 
know of time and space? as much. 
as the greatest philosophers, which 
is just nothing at all. All depends 
on the prisoner’s guilt. Of that there 
is fair evidence. ‘To doubt it would 
be to embark on a sea of scepticism. 
Disbelieve an eye-witness, and why 
should you ever believe anything? 
Believing that the man is guilty, 
why object to the evidence of his 
innocence? A thousand difficulties 
do not make one doubt. Ingenious 
ways may be suggested of quieting 
the imagination. You may think it 
cruel to punish an innocent man; 
but oh, why not? Is it not the 
course of nature that the innocent 
should suffer for the guilty. If he 
did not do it some one else did, and 
he no doubt has done or will do 
other things. After all, is there so 
much difference between guilt and 
innocence? Are we not all sinners, 
and may not fruitful lessons of lov- 
ing patience be drawn from occa- 
x 
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sional iniquities perpetrated by the 
harsh laws of this wicked world? 
My fellow-jurors, does it stand with 
a loving trust to disbelieve this re- 
spectable witness? Let us do our 
duty by convicting, and perhaps the 
Home Office after all may find out 
that he was innocent or in a state of 
invincible ignorance ; and then how 
pleased he will be to be pardoned, 
and what glory will be reflected on 
the uncovenanted mercies of the 
Crown! On the whole, I assume 
his guilt, which I have a right to do, 
for it is sworn to, and strong in that, 
I feel no difficulty in admitting the 
contrary factas well. Whereserious 
immediate consequences depend on 
men’s decisions, they do not talk this 
sort of nonsense. It is only where 
people cannot be brought to book 
that they can afford to do so. A 
man who cannot be refuted by expe- 
rience on this side of the grave, can 
talk what nonsense he pleases; but 
nonsense is nonsense whether reli- 
rion or anything else is the subject. 

2. Dr. Newman’s view of the lo- 
man Catholic manners.—Dr. New- 
man describes as follows an ob- 
jection* taken by Protestants to the 
type of character which Popery pro- 
duces: ‘ The reproach of Catholicism 
is, not what it does not do, so 
much as what it does; that its 
teaching and its training do pro- 
duce a certain very definite charac- 
ter on a nation and on individuals ; 
and that its character, so far from 
being too religious or too spiritual, 
is just the reverse, very like the 
world’s; that religion is a sacred, 
awful, mysterious, solemn matter; 
that it should be approached, with 
fear, and named, as it were, sotto 
voce; Whereas Catholics, whether 
in the north or in the south, in the 
middle ages or in modern times, 
exhibit the combined and contrary 
faults of profaneness and supersti- 
tion. There is a bold, shallow, 
hard, indelicate way among them 
of speaking of even points of faith, 
which is, to use studiously mild 
language, utterly out of taste, and 
indescribably offensive to any per- 
son of ordinary refinement. They 
are rude when they should be reve- 
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rent, jocose when they should be 
grave, and loquacious when they 
should be silent. The most sacred 
feelings, the most august doctrines, 
are glibly enunciated, in the shape 
of some short and smart theological 
formula; purgatory, hell, and the 
evil spirit, are a sort of household 
words upon their tongue; the most 
solemn duties, such as confession, 
or saying office, whether as spoken 
or as performed, have a business- 
like air and a mechanical action 
about them, quite inconsistent with 
their real nature. Religion is made 
both free and easy, and yet formal. 
Superstition and false miracles are 
at once preached, assented to, and 
laughed at, till one really does not 
know what is believed and what 
is not, or whether anything is 
believed at all. The saints are 
lauded yet affronted. ‘Take me- 
dieval England or France, or 
modern Belgium or Italy, it is all 
the same; you have your boy- 
bishop at Salisbury, your lord of 
misrule at Rheims, and at Sens 
your feast of asses. Whether in 
the south now, or in the north 
formerly, you have the excesses of 
your carnival. Legends, such as 
that of St. Dunstan’s fight with the 
author of evil at Glastonbury, are 
popular in Germany, in Spain, in 
Scotland, and in Italy; while in 
Naples or in Seville your popula- 
tions rise in periodical fury against 
the celestial patrons whom they 
ordinarily worship. These are but 
single instances of a wide-spread 
and momentous phenomenon, to 
which you ought not to shut your 
eyes, and to which we can never be 
reconciled. ° 
* * * * * 

‘Now I grant to you, that to no 
national differences can be attri- 
buted a character of religion so 
specific and peculiar; it is too uni- 
form, too universal, to be ascribed to 
anything short of the genius of 
Catholicism itself; that is, its prin- 
ciples and influence acting upon 
human nature, such as it is every- 
where found. Such must be the 
fact, and I accept it; I repeat in 
general terms what you have said; 


* Lecture IX, Anglican Difficulties. 
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but I would add to it, and turn a 
fact into a general, a philosophical 
truth. I say then, that such is the 
very phenomenon which must ne- 
cessarily result from a revelation of 
divine truth falling upon the human 
mind in its existing state of igno- 
rance and moral feebleness.’ 

He then proceeds, with great inge- 
nuity and fertility of illustration, to 
describe the contrasts between a 
Protestant and Catholie population. 
The difference is that the Catholics 
have faith and the Protestants 
none. The Catholic’s faith, which 
is a mysterious supernatural gift, 
follows him everywhere, and some- 
times overcomes him. It leads to 
pious frauds, like the imitation of 
Christ’s wounds by the Ecstatica, or 
the sale of false relics. The very 
bandits pray to the Virgin for suc- 
cess. The woman who steals the 
pix bows to the host. Their 
‘strange oaths—God’s heart and 
God’s eyes and God’s wounds and 
God’s blood, show how faith in the 
unseen world has filtered into the 
coarsest minds (if Dr. Newman 
heard a Protestant cabman say to 
his neighbour—‘God damn your 
eyes, or damn your soul to hell’— 
would he infer that a belief in 
future damnation and miraculous 
interpositions had filtered into the 
very dregs of Protestant society ?) 
and their ‘boisterous merriment 
runs upon the great invisible sub- 
jects which possess their imagi- 
nation.’ ‘If they sing and jest, the 
Madonna, the Bambino, or St. Peter, 
or some other saint is introduced, 
not from irreverence, but because 
these are the ideas which absorb 
them,’ 

This it must be confessed is highly 
ingenious advocacy. If a man is 
perfectly certain on other grounds 
that the Church of Rome is what 
Dr. Newman says it is, he may per- 
haps believe it, though in that case 
one does not see why he should 
trouble himself about the matter; 
but to a Protestant objector it is no 
argument at all, as the slightest 
reflection will show. The argument 
is that this mass of levity, supersti- 
tion, and profanity ‘is the very phe- 
nomenon which must necessarily 
result from a revelation of divine 
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truth falling upon the human mind 
in its existing state of ignorance 
and moral feebleness.’ Some readers 
may be so attracted by the no- 
velty and ingenuity of the para- 
dox that they may not at once 
apprehend its transparent flimsiness. 
The fallacy lies in the words, 
‘divine truth. The effect is pro- 
duced not by the truth of the creed, 
but by the means adopted to propa- 
gate it. There can be no sort of 
doubt that the establishment of sys- 
tems of human fraud and nonsense 
have produced the very same effects 
again and again. That Popery has 
contrived—by the worship of saints 
and angels, by establishing striking 
ceremonies, by appealing in every 
conceivable way to the imagination 
of the masses of the population—to 
make a deep impression on their 
imaginations, is nodoubt true. But 
paganism did just the same, and Dr. 
Newman’s description of the spirit of 
Roman Catholic countries might 
stand for a description of the temper 
of pagan Rome. Whatcan be more 
emphatically pagan than the ‘ bold, 
shallow, hard, indelicate way of 
speaking even of points of faith?’ 
or than the ‘superstition and false 
miracles at once preached, assented 
to, and laughed at, till one really 
does not know what is believed and 
what is not, or whether anything is 
believed at all?’ This might stand 
for a description of the religious 
tone of Horace and Ovid. How far 
did the one believe in the Fasti, and 
the other in Jupiter? They hardly 
knew themselves. They scoffed at 
the gods and trembled at thunder 
in a clear sky. 


Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens 
Insanientis dum sapientie 

Consultus ervo, mox retrorsum 

Vela dare atque iterare cursus 

Cogor relictos. Namque Diespiter 
Igni corusco nubila dividens 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 

Egit equos, &c, 


The atheistical Lucretius opens his 
poem with an invocation to Venus, 
and Catullus ends the celebrated 
poem on Atys with the lines— 


Dea magna Dea Cybele dea domina Dindymi, 
Procul a mea tuus sit furor omnis hera domo, 
Alios age incitatos, alios age rabidos. 


xX 2 
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Did Catullus really believe in Cy- 
bele? Was Horace certain that 
Canidia could not charm the moon 
out of the sky? The ordinary 
oaths of Greece and Rome were 
all religious: ‘yy Aca, and ‘ me- 
hercle,’ occur in every page of clas- 
sical dialogues. Nay, instead of 
cold appeals to decency or to local 
acts of parliament, the awful impre- 
cation, ‘ Duodecim Deos in se iratos 
habeat’ protected the cleanliness of 
the streets of Rome from nuisances. 
The analogy between popular Ro- 
manism and paganism is one of 
the clearest arguments against the 
whole system. The brigand who 
prays to his little particular Vir- 
gin for a good prey, and whips 
her if he does not get one, is just 
as gross an idolator as his fore- 
father, who thought that his own 
little lar was bound in honour to 
bless his vineyard; and there is just 
as much and just as little evidence 
of supernatural faith in the one case 
asin the other. Would Dr. New- 
man himself say that the passionate 
fury of the Athenians at the mu- 
tilation of the Hermz, or the holy 
horror of the Sepoys at the greased 
cartridges, were proofs of a superna- 
tural faith which our cold Protes- 
tant minds are utterly unable to ap- 
preciate? He ought in consistency 
to do so. 

We must, however, go a little 
further. ‘The admission made by 
Dr. Newman is important to Pro- 
testants. Is not the temper of 
mind, which he describes exactly 
that which must be produced by 
the process of shuffling off indivi- 
dual responsibility on to a guide 
supposed to be infallible? Is it 
not the temper rather of wayward 
children half-satisfied with their 
nurses and half-rebellious against 
them, than that of serious men and 
women? Is it not, in a word, just 
the kind of bad moral effect which 
Protestants have always charged 
Popery with producing? Lastly, 
can any temper of mind be less like 
that of the primitive Christians? 
Which most resembles them, the gay, 
coarse, half-cynical, half-credulous 
superstition of a Catholic popula- 
tion, or the austerity of the severer 
sects of Protestants? The accusa- 
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tion against the early Christians 
was that they were unsocial atheists, 
that they withdrew from the com- 
mon usages of life, and acknow- 
ledged no visible or outward repre- 
sentations of the Deity. This is just 
what Dr. Newman says in other 
words of the Protestants. 

3. Dr. Newman’s view of the rela- 
tion of Romanism to the intellect.— 
In the later part of his Apologia, Dr. 
Newman more than once insists 
upon the different excuses which 
may be made for infallibility, and 
shows that it is not opposed to the 
intellect. Indeed he goes so far as 
to say that reason could not get on 
without it. Infallibility is called 
into action by reason, which, on the 
other hand, ‘thrives and is joyous, 
witha tough elastic strength, under 
the terrible blows of the divinely- 
fashioned weapon.’ The doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, the 
result of eight hundred years of 
searchings of heart, has just given 
the human intellect a crushing 
blow. Did it ever occur to Dr. 
Newman to inquire in good faith 
whether any human creature, who 
can be accepted as in any sense a 
representative of the ‘aggressive 
intellect’ of the present century, 
cares one straw for this terrible blow 
of the divinely-fashioned weapon. 
In the days of Hildebrand, Innocent, 
and Boniface, infallibility meant 
something. The Council of Con- 
stance might fairly claim to be a 
sort of Christian parliament; and 
even in the sixteenth century the 
view which the Popes took of theo- 
logical dogmas was of great import- 
ance; but in the present day, 
whatever hysterical excitement may 
be got up amongst women, there 
are probably not five hundred 
men of sense in the whole world 
to whom the decision of this 
momentous question either way 
would be a matter of appreciable 
importance. The points at which 
the intellect is impinging on Ro- 
manism are perfectly plain. His- 
tory explains its growth, physical 
science flatly contradicts much of 
its teaching, moral and _ political 
speculation refute much of its mo- 
rality. “Let the divinely-fashioned 
weapon ‘ smite hard and throw back’ 
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attacks like these, and something 
may be said for it. Let it treat men 
of science and philosophy as it treated 
their predecessors from the days of 
Abelard downwards. With all the 
will in the world, the Pope, now- 
a-days, could as soon fly as per- 
secute. But in the face of such 
an attack, to make little remarks 
about the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, for which the aggressive in- 
tellect does not care one straw, 
is as if a man whose house was 
on fire should send for the gla- 
zier to mend a cracked pane in 
the garret window. This, however, 
is rather an example of the narrow 
way in which Dr. Newman looks at 
these matters than an illustration of 
the peculiar kind of sophistry which 
distinguishes him. His speculations 
on the subject in question give, 
however, a good illustration of this. 
He is considering the question 
whether the belief in an infallible 
authority destroys the independence 
of the mind ; and he says it does not, 
because -Rome once acted the part 
of a sort of moderator in the schools. 
‘There never was a time when the 
intellect of the educated class 
was more active, or rather more 
restless, than in the middle ages.’ 
Questions arose in schools, passed 
to universities, and after they had 
been discussed in all directions, 
‘authority is called upon to pro- 
nounce a decision which has already 
been arrived at by reason.’ And he 
further says that he ‘ embraces as a 
truth the objection’ that Rome ‘ has 
originated nothing and has only 
served as a sort of remora, or break, 
in the development of doctrine.’ 

In this way of treating the ques- 
tion there is a double obliquity of 
mental view. In the first place, Dr. 
Newman overlooks the fact that he 
had ascribed to Rome absolute sove- 
reignty over the human mind in all 
its departments, and that according 
to this account of the matter, the 
very highest of all its functions—the 
function of infallibly declaring the 
truth of doctrines—is reduced to the 
undignified occupation of kicking 
people whom the human mind 
has already knocked down. Au- 
gustine or Bonaventura or Salmeron 
fliscovers the truth and overthrows 
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the enemy, upon which infallibility 
comes and stamps upon him. ‘Joab 
sent messengers to David, and said 
I have fought against Rabbah and 
taken the city of waters; now, there- 
fore, gather the rest of the people 
together and encamp against the 
city and take it, lest I take the city, 
and: it be called by my name.’ The 
fly which sits upon the pole is the 
real cause of the motion of the coach, 
and it is monstrous to say that such 
anarrangement encourages idleness ; 
for look how the horses strain at the 
traces,and how the guard and the 
passengers put their shoulders to 
the wheel. 

In the next place, Dr. Newman 
altogether fails to deal with what he 
must know to be the real point of 
the attack upon the system which 
he defends. No one asserts that the 
belief in the infallibility of Rome 
never could, under any circum- 
stances whatever, be reconciled with 
independence of mind. What is 
asserted is, that it is inconsistent 
with independence of mind to be- 
lieve in it now. -Berenger may 
not have forfeited the indepen- 
dence of his mind by? submitting 
to Gregory VII.; but I should 
forfeit the independence of mine 
if I submitted to Pius IX. One 
reason is, that in the face of all 
modern improvements in philoso- 
phy, the Church of Rome will and 
must persist in taking a purely 
scholastic view of theology, after 
the scholastic philosophy has broken 
down and been exploded in all other 
departments of thought. No one 
doubts that there was great activity 
of thought in the schools of the 
middle ages, and at that time Rome 
might with some plausibility act 
as a supreme moderator. Romish 
theology is full of scholastic in- 
genuity: indeed, great parts of it, 
like the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, are nothing else than 
clumsy and old fashioned rational- 
ism; but the scholastic method, 
which certainly was neither revealed 
nor inspired, has by common con- 
sent been given up on all other 
subjects as radically wrong. Nobody 
now-a-days attempts to teach physi- 
cal science, or law, or logic, scholas- 
tically; and if theology is a real 
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science—that is, if it is the descrip- 
tion of real facts external to us, 
and not dependent on our phrase- 
ology, why not teach it according to 
the methods which have proved so 
useful and fruitful in other things? 
The reason why is plain enough. 
The doctrine of infallibility prevents 
it. Itprevents the Church of Rome 
from recasting its creed, and trans- 
lating it into reasonable and coher- 
ent language. Having adopted and 
patronized a radically false philoso- 
phy, and having incorporated it 
with what it calls an infallible 
theology, Rome cannot recede. The 
result is, that the Roman Catholic 
creed has utterly lost its hold over 
the educated minds of Europe. 
Put aside a few passionate reaction- 
ists like Dr. Newman himself, and, 
whatever may have been the case in 
the middle ages, it is impossible to 
deny that the whole set of the 
human intellect in modern times 
has been opposed to Rome. For 
nearly two hundred years hardly 
one* man of first-rate intellect has 
been a Roman Cutholic in the 
sense in which the great school- 
men were Roman Catholics—easily, 
naturally, from sincere conviction, 
and because the Roman Catholic 
ereed really did appear to them 
to be the highest embodiment of 
truth. Dr. Newman, at all events, 
cannot deny this, for his case is, 
that the tendency of reason in the 
present day is to Atheism. He 
says :—‘ How sorrowful, in the view 
of religion, even taken in its most 
elementary, most attenuated form, 
is the spectacle presented to us by 
the educated intellect of England, 
France, and Germany.’ This anti- 
Romish, or as he ealls it, Atheistic 
tendency of the intellect, may be 
traced back for centuries. It would 
be no difficult matter to show how, 
from the days of Wycliffe, to go no 
further, the human intellect cracked 
the moulds in which the medieval 
Church had cast it, and at last fairly 
stepped out of its shackles and 
trampled onthem. Tosay, in answer 
to all this, Rome ruled the schools 
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in the middle ages, is like vindicat- 
ing the beauty of a decrepid old 
woman, on the ground that she was 
once a pretty girl. 

Our space forbids us to give fur- 
ther illustrations of the strange 
sophistry into which his passionate 
enthusiasm for Rome, and his pas- 
sionate horror for liberalism, have 
driven Dr. Newman. One or two 
isolated remarks may be added on 
the topics which his curious book 
suggests, and which we may perhaps 
discuss more fully hereafter. 

First, as to the charge of moral 
dishonesty which Dr. Newman 
supposed to be brought against him, 
it ought to be observed, that though 
there is no foundation whatever 
for it, there is a foundation for a 
criticism which bears a resem- 
blance to it, which would be borne 
out by some of the passages which 
Mr. Kingsley quotes, and which Dr. 
Newman himself would probably 
not deny. This criticism is, that 
Dr. Newman’s general conception of 
morality makes less of lying than 
the Protestant view of the subject, 
inasmuch as it attaches far less im- 
portance to all the masculine and 
active virtues, and the special infa- 
my of lying is that it is unmanly 
and cowardly. Dr. Newman’s fa- 
vourite distinction between nature 
and grace, and the virtues which 
come by nature and by grace, is 
the true source of his different esti- 
mate of this and other sins. In the 
volumes of sermons to which we 
have referred, he delights to con- 
trast the good Protestant with the 
good Catholic; the eminently re- 
spectable Englishman, utterly mate- 
rial and fundamentally selfish, and 
the eminently unrespectable Irish- 
man, whose rags cover a_ heart 
warmed by divine faith and love. 
As a typical illustration, we may 
take a few lines from his <Apolo- 
gia. ‘Mr. Kingsley has said that 
I was demented if I believed, and 
unprincipled if I did not believe, 
in my statement, that a lazy, ragged, 
filthy, story-telling beggar-woman, 
if chaste, sober, cheerful, and reli- 


* Bossuet is a sort of exception ; but let any one compare the Discours sur Histoire 
Universelle with the Essai sur les Meeurs and with the later discoveries of modern research, 
and he will see the utter impossibility of conciliating reason and Romauism in these days. , 
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gious, had a prospect of heaven 
which was absolutely closed to an 
accomplished statesman, or lawyer, 
or noble, be he ever so just, up- 
right, generous, honourable, and 
conscientious, unless he had also 
some portion of the divine Chris- 
tian grace; yet I should have 
thought myself defended from cri- 
ticism by the words which our Lord 
said to the chief priests—“ the pub- 
licans and harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you.”’ 
certainly favours the notion that 
truth, honour, justice, conscience, 
and the like, are mere worldly vir- 
tues, the whitewash of the sepul- 
chre; and that chastity and religious 
faith are spiritual virtues of altoge- 
ther a different sort of importance. 
It is the fundamental tenet of Pro- 
testantism, though it is not to be 
found in creeds or text-books, that 
the earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof; that all virtues stand 
on the same footing; that courage, 
justice, honour, uprightness, and 
generosity are as good evidence of 
Christian grace as chastity or a taste 
for the practices of religion; and 
that Dr. Newman’s contrast in- 
volves an impossible case, as the 
statesman could no more be just 
and upright without the grace of 
God than the beggar-woman could 
be chaste. Protestants, moreover, 
would say that as a fact, honour- 
able, upright, and conscientious 
statesmen, nobles, and lawyers, were 
usually more chaste and more reli- 
gious than lazy, ragged, lying, beg- 
gars. As to the scriptural quota- 
tion, it is singularly unlucky. Dr. 
Newman’s beggar-woman is pre- 
ferred to the statesman because she 
is chaste. Were the harlots, who 
were preferred to the chief-priests, 
remarkable for chastity? And as 
to the chief- priests themselves, 
where did Dr. Newman learn that 
they were ‘just, upright, generous, 
honourable, and conscientious?” We 
know what was said of the class to 
which they belonged. ‘Woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, for ye devour widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence make long 
prayers.’ Were these’ men of 
honour? ‘ Ye pay tithe of mint, an- 
nise, and cummin, and have omitted 


This - 
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the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith.’ Were 
these men just and upright? ‘Ye 
make clean the outside of the cup 
and the platter, but within they are 
full of extortion and excess.’ Were 
these men generous and conscien- 
tious? Look, on the other hand, 
at the summary of human duty in 
the 15th Psalm, which says not a 
word of the practices of religion or, as 
it happens, of chastity: ‘ Lord, who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle? who 
shall dwell in thy holy hill? He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the 
truth in his heart. He that back- 
biteth not with his tongue, nor 
taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbour. In whose eyes a vile 
person is contemned ; but he honour- 
eth them that fear the Lord. He 
that sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not. He that putteth not 
out his money to usury, nor taketh 
reward against the innocent. He 
that doeth these things shall never 
be moved.’ The man after God’s 
own heart did not altogether share 
in Dr. Newman’s estimate of men 
who were just, honourable, generous, 
upright, and conscientious. 

The constant glorification of the 
ascetic life as the highest form of 
human goodness, the preference of 
virginity over marriage, the admira- 
tion of voluntary mortifications, and 
the like, do unquestionably tend to 
depreciate the domestic and civic 
virtues, to place them on a lower 
level, and to attach a less degree of 
criminality to offences against them 
than the Protestant theories on 
those subjects. The same causes 
appear to us to make Dr. Newman 
very unjust to his fellow-country- 
men at large. His notion of English 
society appears to be that it is 
selfish, worldly, and godless. It 
never seems to occur to him that 
men can honestly believe that God 
sent them into the world expressly 
for the purpose of doing the busi- 
ness of the world; that the objects 
of the statesman, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the merchant, the shop- 
keeper, the day labourer, are as sacred 
as those of the priest; that when 
the scavenger cleans the street, or 
the stockbroker sells shares, or the 
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publican serves his customers, he is 
discharging a divinely-imposed duty, 
and playing his part—and an 
essential part, too—in a divine 
scheme, as much as a priest ad- 
ministering the sacrament to a 
dying man. More or less con- 
sciously this sort of theory has ¢ 
deep influence on English society. 
Much of that gravity and pertina- 
cious energy, which to Dr. Newman 
seems to be mere systematic greedi- 
ness, springs from it; and one of 
the strongest moral objections which 
Englishmen feel to popery arises 
from their conviction that it does 
not do due honour to the common 
occupations, the common duties, 
the common objects of life. They 
think that a system which draws so 
harsh a line between the Church and 
the world, and which practically 
subordinates the Church to the 
clergy, must and does give the 
world a low notion of itself and 
its duties; that it prevents the 
lazy, ragged, filthy, lying beggar 
from seeing and feeling that 
God Almighty meant the world 
in which she lives to be busy, well 
dressed, clean, truthful, indepen- 
dent; and that unless she can show 
her faith by works of that kind, 
there must be something altogether 
wrong and rotten about her state of 
mind, even if she should be chaste, 
which she is very likely not to 
be — something as wrong and 
rotten as there would be in the 
mind of the accomplished statesman, 
who, though just and upright, was 
unchaste. They think, also, that 
the manners of Roman Catholic 
countries, as described by Dr. New- 
man, supplies a most significant 
illustration of the practical effect of 
a system which treats people like 
children, whilst its doctors invent 
elaborate excuses for their deficiency 
in the virtues of men. 

Another point, on which a few 
words must be said, bears upon a 
strange indication which the Apo- 
logia contains of a sort of turn to- 
wards Liberalism on the part of its 
author. The progress of physical 
science and its wonderful discoveries 
have of course attracted Dr. New- 
man’s attention. He seems, on the 
whole, to take a liberal view on the 
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subject. ‘It would ill become me, 
as if I were afraid of truth of any 
kind, to blame those who pursue 
secular facts, by means of the reason 
which God has given them, to their 
logical conclusions.’ He has been 
asked by various persons, Catholic 
and Protestant, to undertake the 
task of reconciling science and reve- 
lation; but ‘the highest Catholic 
authority was against the attempt, 
. .. and] interpret recent acts of 
that authority... .as tying the hands 
of a controversialist such as I should 
be.’ The divinely-fashioned weapon 
is not to be brought to bear upon 
history and geology just yet. ‘The 
Pope prefers hitting people of his 
own size, like the impugners of the 
Immaculate Conception ; and for the 
present thinks it best that nothing 
should be said about science. In- 
deed the Church at present rules 
the reason much as Dogberry and 
Verges wished the watch to ‘com- 
prehend all vagrom men. You are 
to bid any man stand, in the prince’s 
name. But how if he will not 
stand? Why then take no note of 
him, but let him go; and presently 
call the rest of the watch together 
and thank God you are rid of a 
knave. If he will not stand when 
he is bidden he is none of the 
prince’s subjects.’ Dr. Newman is 
glad to be spared the conflict. It 
seems, from what he says, as if he 
would have taken the side of the 
liberal party amongst the Roman 
Catholics if he had written on the 
subject—as if he wouid have been 
found on the side of the Home and 
Foreign Review, and against Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s manifesto. 

We should like if possible to part 
on friendly terms with Dr. Newman. 
It is impossible to read his books 
without liking him. Much as we 
dislike some of his doctrines, there 
is nothing cruel, nothing bitter, 
nothing unmanly in what he 
writes. His mind seems to dart at 
its opinions in a strange, fantastic 
way, which sets at defiance all com- 
mon notions of reasoning; but its 
operations suggest rather a despe- 
rate honesty run away with by a 
strange, sophisticated ingenuity,than 
anything discreditable. Where he 
supposes that truth leads, there he 
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will go; but his notions of truth are 
positively bewildering. His opinions 
appear to us to be dangerous so- 
phistry; but the man himself is 
better than his opinions, and his 
writings wring even from a hostile 
critic a degree of regard and respect, 
which are not the less sincere be- 
cause he is not likely (if indeed he 
ever reads these pages) to care for 
them, or perhaps to believe that 
they exist. Perhaps the best thing 
about him is his inconsistency. He 
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ought by all rules to be a perse- 
cutor; but he says, no doubt with 
perfect truth, that a Spanish auto da 
fé would have been the death of 
him, and that he could never 
have borne even to cut off a Puri- 
tan’s ears. So his wonderful ser- 
mon on the Greek Church ends 
mercifully. The mercy stultifies 
the theory to which it is appended ; 
but it is mercy, and that is bet- 
ter than any quantity of logical 
subtlety. 


THE WISHING WELL. 


Quanto prestantius esset 
Numen aque, viridi si margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum! 


I. 


OICE of this region fabulous !— 
For silent else is all the air, 
None else remains to tell to us 
The story of the things that were :— 


Il. 


Fair fountain of this valley lone, 
That falling with a ceaseless plaint 

Into thy cup of sculptured stone, 
Speakest of Fairy and of Saint; 


Ill. 


For name of either thou hast borne: 
Time was Titania round thee played ; 
And rings by elfish footsteps worn 
Still linger in the magic shade. 


Iv. 


But when the Benedictine came, 
To build upon these meadows fair, 
He called thee by a holier name, 
And blessed thy source with book and prayer ; 


v. 
And said the old belief was sin :— 
Yet still, so ran the rustic creed, 
Strange voices sounded, faint and thin, 
By summer nights along the mead. 
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VI. 
And whether it were Saint or Fay, 
Blessing or magic, who could tell ?— 
Men said that virtue in thee lay, 
And loved thee as ‘ the Wishing Well’ 


vil, 
And still thy chalice carved of stone, 
Though old beliefs have passed away, 
Though Fairies and though Saints are gone, 
Brims with clear crystal day by day. 


vill. 
And waiting here an idle while, 
And looking with a listless eye, 
I see beneath thy waters smile 
The changeless azure of the sky : 


IX. 
The changeless azure flecked with grey, 
That was as deep, as fair, as clear, 
Or ever down the woodland way 
The first wild savage wandered here :— 


x 
Or ever man thy dwelling knew, 
And, resting on the virgin sod, 
Looked wondering on the imaged blue, 
And blessed thee as the gift of God. 
XL 
And if there still be power in thee 
To grant the wishes we conceive ; 
If it avail implicitly 
The old tradition to believe :— 


XII. 

Give me, fair stream, not gold nor love, 
Not fortune high nor wealth of days, 

Not strength to rise the crowd above, 
Nor the deceit of human praise : 


XIII. 
But this :—that like thy waters clear, 
Though creeds and systems come and go, 
Unvexed within a narrow sphere 
My life with even stream may flow : 
XIV. 
May flow, and fill its destined space, 
With this at least of blessing given, 
Upward to gaze with fearless face, 
And mirror back some truth of Heaven! 
C, A. L. 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A FIRST FRIENDSHIP’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
FORESHADOWINGS. 


‘ M\HREE dinner parties in a fort- 

night! Why,Skegsthorpe will 
quite lose its reputation for dullness. 
You have grown a complete rake, 
Mary, these holidays.’ 

‘ They have been very happy holi- 
days, aunt, and they have gone like 
a dream.” 

The speakers were Miss Laurinda 
Sherlock and her niece; the place, 
the large parlour of Lieutenant 
Sherlock’s house at Skegsthorpe 
Sands; the hour, three o’clock of 
the afternoon. Afternoon meant 
after dinner in the Lieutenant’s pri- 
mitive household, and after dinner 
was the time when Mary and her 
aunt, having concluded the domes- 
tic duties of the day, generally sat 
down to sew or read until tea- 
time. 

The Christmas holidays were over, 
and Mary’s hours at home were 
numbered. She had been very busy 
all the morning, packing up boxes 
and trunks; and on the morrow 
she and her brother Martin were to 
travel up to London again—the one 
to resume her duties in Miss Mac- 
Coriander’s school at Kensington, the 
other to return to his post as second 
mate on board the Ramjungga, now 
lying in the East India Docks. 

‘Yes, and I’m sure we have no- 
body to thank for all our gaieties 
but the family at the Rectory,’ con- 
tinued Aunt Laurinda, adjusting 
her spectacles and looking up at 
her niece. ‘That dear Miss Hurst 
seems as if she could not be happy 
without you; and as for Mr. Rugge, 
his many little neighbourly atten- 
tions quite confirm the good opinion 
I always had of him from our first 
meeting. Don’t you think he has 
shown us great politeness, my dear?’ 
_ ‘He has been very kind in offer- 
ing Martin a day’s shooting occa- 
sionally,’ said Mary, finding, her 
aunt seemed to expect a reply. 

‘Yes, and in several other ways, 


I think. The more I see of them 
both the more I like them. Mr. 
Rugge is so very gentlemanly and 
agreeable, and Miss Hurst is cer- 
tainly one of the most lady-like and 
amiable girls Iever met. Do you 
know, Mary, she puts mein mind of 
that dear Charlotte Crane, who was 
always such a favourite with every- 
body at Bath. You remember 
Charlotte, don’t you? She was a 
granddaughter of Dean Stork, and 
had such a sweet little hand and 
foot, and such splendid hampers on 
her birthday, with always the po- 
litest notes from her papa (a very 
gentlemanly man, with a glass eye 
and sciatica in his legs), and a pre- 
sent of grouse from his place in 
Scotland, I recollect.’ 

‘Yes, aunt, I remember her.’ 

‘Well, I was struck by the re- 
semblance immediately, though on 
inquiry I find there is no relation- 
ship between the two families. I 
made a point of asking Mr. Rugge, 
the last time they were here, and it 
was through that very question, 
Mary, that I learned that Mr. 
Rugge is descended from quite an 
old family. On his grandmother’s 
side, he tells me, he can trace back 
his ancestors for two hundred years 
or more.’ 

‘I have heard something of the 
kind, I think,’ replied Mary, quietly, 
going on with her work. 

‘Not that Mr. Rugge tried to 
parade his ancestry before me,’ 
went on Aunt Laurinda, stopping 
to thread her needle. ‘I merely 
found it out by my attempts to trace 
a connexion between the Hursts 
and the Cranes; though, of course, 
like any other young man, he seems 
sensible enough of the advantages 
of good birth.’ 

‘I have no doubt Mr. Rugge is 
fully aware of his advantages in this 
respect,’ remarked Mary. 

‘But not unduly so, my dear, 
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VI. 
And whether it were Saint or Fay, 
Blessing or magic, who could tell ?— 
Men said that virtue in thee lay, 
And loved thee as ‘ the Wishing Well.’ 


VII. 
And still thy chalice carved of stone, 
Though old beliefs have passed away, 
Though Fairies and though Saints are gone, 
Brims with clear crystal day by day. 
VIII. 
And waiting here an idle while, 
And looking with a listless eye, 
I see beneath thy waters smile 
The changeless azure of the sky : 


IX. 
The changeless azure flecked with grey, 
That was as deep, as fair, as clear, 
Or ever down the woodland way 
The first wild savage wandered here :— 
s. 
Or ever man thy dwelling knew, 
And, resting on the virgin sod, 
Looked wondering on the imaged blue, 
And blessed thee as the gift of God. 


XI, 
And if there still be power in thee 
To grant the wishes we conceive ; 
If it avail implicitly 
The old tradition to believe :— 


XII. 
Give me, fair stream, not gold nor love, 
Not fortune high nor wealth of days, 
Not strength to rise the crowd above, 
Nor the deceit of human praise : 


XIII, 
But this:—that like thy waters clear, 
Though creeds and systems come and go, 
Unvexed within a narrow sphere 
My life with even stream may flow : 
XIV. 
May flow, and fill its destined space, 
With this at least of blessing given, 
Upward to gaze with fearless face, 
And mirror back some truth of Heaven ! 
C. A. 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A FIRST FRIENDSHIP’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
FORESHADOWINGS. 


‘ rNHREE dinner parties in a fort- 

night! Why,Skegsthorpe will 
quite lose its reputation for dullness. 
You have grown a complete rake, 
Mary, these holidays.’ 

‘ They have been very happy holi- 
days, aunt, and they have gone like 
a dream.’ 

The speakers were Miss Laurinda 
Sherlock and her niece; the place, 
the large parlour of Lieutenant 
Sherlock’s house at Skegsthorpe 
Sands; the hour, three o’clock of 
the afternoon. Afternoon meant 
after dinner in the Lieutenant’s pri- 
mitive household, and after dinner 
was the time when Mary and her 
aunt, having concluded the domes- 
tic duties of the day, generally sat 
down to sew or read until tea- 
time. 

The Christmas holidays were over, 
and Mary’s hours at home were 
numbered. She had been very busy 
all the morning, packing up boxes 
and trunks; and on the morrow 
she and her brother Martin were to 
travel up to London again—the one 
to resume her duties in Miss Mac- 
Coriander’s school at Kensington, the 
other to return to his post as second 
mate on board the Kamjungga, now 
lying in the East India Docks, 

‘Yes, and I’m sure we have no- 
body to thank for all our gaieties 
but the family at the Rectory,’ con- 
tinued Aunt Laurinda, adjusting 
her spectacles and.looking up at 
her niece. ‘That dear Miss Hurst 
seems as if she could not be happy 
without you; and as for Mr. Rugge, 
his many little neighbourly atten- 
tions quite confirm the good opinion 
I always had of him from our first 
meeting. Don’t you think he has 
shown us great politeness, my dear?’ 

‘He has been very kind in offer- 
ing Martin a day’s shooting occa- 
sionally,” said Mary, finding, her 
aunt seemed to expect a reply. 

‘Yes, and in several other ways, 


I think. The more I see of them 
both the more I like them. Mr. 
Rugge is so very gentlemanly and 
agreeable, and Miss Hurst is cer- 
tainly one of the most lady-like and 
amiable girls Iever met. Do you 
know, Mary, she puts mein mind of 
that dear Charlotte Crane, who was 
always such a favourite with every- 
body at Bath. You remember 
Charlotte, don’t you? She was a 
granddaughter of Dean Stork, and 
had such a sweet little hand and 
foot, and such splendid hampers on 
her birthday, with always the po- 
litest notes from her papa (a very 
gentlemanly man, with a glass eye 
and sciatica in his legs), and a pre- 
sent of grouse from his place in 
Scotland, I recollect.’ 

‘Yes, aunt, I remember her.’ 

‘Well, I was struck by the re- 
semblance immediately, though on 
inquiry I find there is no relation- 
ship between the two families. I 
made a point of asking Mr. Rugge, 
the last time they were here, and it 
was through that very question, 
Mary, that I learned that Mr. 
Rugge is descended from quite an 
old tamily. On his grandmother’s 
side, he tells me, he can trace back 
his ancestors for two hundred years 
or more.’ 

‘IT have heard something of the 
kind, I think, replied Mary, quietly, 
going on with her work. 

‘Not that Mr. Rugge tried to 
parade his ancestry before me,’ 
went on Aunt Laurinda, stopping 
to thread her needle. ‘I merely 
found it out by my attempts to trace 
a connexion between the Hursts 
and the Cranes; though, of course, 
like any other young man, he seems 
sensible enough of the advantages 
of good birth.’ 

‘I have no doubt Mr. Rugge is 
fully aware of his advantages in this 
respect,’ remarked Mary. 

‘But not unduly so, my dear, 
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eh? Have you seen anything to 
justify such an idea? Aunt 


Laurinda looked up at her niece 
through her spectacles as she put 
the question. 

‘Oh no, aunt: I only spoke gene- 
rally,’ replied Mary, carelessly. 

‘ But you think this a weak point 
with Mr. Rugge, eh?” 

‘I really have not studied Mr. 
Rugge’s character sufficiently to 
know what his weak points are, 
aunty,’ returned Mary, stitching 
away very fast. 

‘Nor I, my dear; but from the 
decided way in which you spoke 
just now, I thought you might have 
some special reason for your re- 
mark. Well, let him have his fair 
share of pride or not, you cannot 
deny that he is always very affable 
and courteous to us, and never 
gives himself any airs and graces in 
our house.’ 

‘It would be very ridiculous if 
he did, I think,’ returned Mary, 
quickly. 

‘Certainly, my dear; but it isnot 
every young man, with a property 
of four or five thousand a year, 
which it is well known Mr. Rugge 
will one day have, and with the 
entrée into the best society too (they 
were all at Sir Giles Warborough’s 
last Monday, I hear)—it is not every 
young man so situated who would 
care to visit with quiet folks like us, 
and come and take tea in our homely 
little house.’ 

*T don’t see that at all, aunt,’ re- 
plied Mary, stitching away faster 
than ever, and keeping her head 
bent over her work. ‘I am sure 
Martin and papa are quite as plea- 
sant companions and as well-be- 
haved gentlemen too as any I have 
met atthe Rectory. For my part, 
I think Mr. Rugge is lucky in 
having such neighbours; and I see 
nothing to wonder at in his liking 
to come over here with Gabrielle, as 
he does.’ 

The two girls were friendly 
enough by this time toaddress each 
other thus familiarly. It was al- 
ways ‘Mary’ and ‘ Gabrielle’ now- 
a-days in their intercourse. 

‘Il won’t deny, my dear, that the 
advantages of the acquaintance may 
be mutual,’ said Aunt Laurinda, 
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shaking her head sagaciously; ‘ but 
still I am inclined to think the ba- 
lance of favours lies heaviest on our 
side.’ 

‘Favours, aunt!’ Mary uttered 
the words in a tone which showed 
she decidedly objected to the ex- 
pression. ‘I don t think there ought 
to be or can be such things between 
friends. I am sure Gabrielle would 
not think anything she could do for 
mea favour. If she were to come 
over this cold afternoon just to take 
another peep at me before I go 
away, I should not feel it to be one 
atall. It is only what I would do 
for her,’ 

Now, to tell the truth, though the 
young ladies had taken a very affec- 
tionate farewell of each other only 
the day before, Mary was secretly 
hoping that Miss Hurst would come 
over again this afternoon. And 
the words had scarcely escaped 
Mary’s lips when, hearing a sound 
of wheels on the frosty road outside, 
she raised her head and, behold, the 
wish was gratified ! 

There, in Mr. Gilbert Rugge’s 
handsome new dog-cart, resplendent 
with chocolate paint, patent leather, 
and bright silver harness, sat Miss 
Hurst, wrapped up in shawls and 
furs, and, beside her, Mr. Gilbert 
Rugge himself, whip in hand. 

‘Why, here they are, aunt!’ ex- 
claimed Mary, her face beaming 
with sudden pleasure. ‘ How kind 
of them to come!’ And she ran to 
the front door, and was half way 
down the garden path the next 
minute. 

‘This ts good of you, Gabrielle,’ 
cried Mary as she reached the gate. 
‘You will get out and come in?’ 

‘Of course I will. I have come 
over on purpose to take tea with 
you.’ 

‘If you will have us, Miss Sher- 
lock?’ said Gilbert, ‘for I hope to 
be included.’ 

‘We shall be very pleased to sec 
you, Mr. Rugge,’ replied Mary ; and 
a bright blush overspread her 
cheek. 

Gabrielle alighted, and Gilbert 
drove over to ‘ Barker’s’ to put up 
the dog-cart. He was back in a few 
minutes, and proposing to the ladies 
a walk on the beach before tea. 
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‘It is just the afternoon for a 
turn—so bracing and sharp,’ said 
he, rubbing his hands, and looking 
round the parlour with a bright 
cheerful face. ‘ What say you, Miss 
Laurinda?’ 

Miss Laurinda expressed her en- 
tire approval, and in a few minutes 
the party sallied out into the keen 
frosty air. 

‘Suppose we go and look for the 
Lieutenant and your brother?’ said 
Gilbert, turning to Mary, as they 
reached the cutting in the sand- 
bank, where the road led on to the 
beach. 

‘ But I don’t know in which direc- 
tion they have gone,’ said Mary. 

‘Let us go up to the flag-staff 
yonder and reconnoitre,’ returned 
Gilbert. And the young folks darted 
off up the big bank of loose soft 
sand, whereon the stiff reeds grew 
thickly, while Aunt Laurinda tar- 
ried for them below. 

Discerning no one in sight, they 
descended again, and set off for a 
brisk walk upon the beach—Gilbert 
and Mary leading the way, and 
Gabrielle and Aunt Laurinda fol- 
lowing behind. The arrangement 
was of Gabrielle’s devising, on the 
plea that she had ‘something very 
particular ’ to say to Miss Laurinda. 

The afternoon was fine and clear, 
with a quiet sea, and a frosty, opal- 
tinted sky over head. On the north- 
ern horizon, above a bank of dead 
slate-coloured cloud, was a yellow, 
dawn-like gleam. A solemn silence 
was in the air and on the wintry deep. 

The very particular something 
that Gabrielle had to talk over with 
Miss Laurinda, was the manage- 
ment of her Sunday-school, with 
the working of which Gabrielle was 
by no means satisfied. Skegsthorpe 
was quite indifferent in the matter ; 
Job Turler, the clerk, hostile; and 
the Rector inert and apathetic. Con- 
sequently, the children came one 
Sunday, and stayed away two, and 
whatever little good they got when 
they did come, was undone again 
by the evil influences of the week. 

‘And this is where I want your 
advice, Miss Sherlock,’ continued 
Gabrielle, when she had recounted 
some of her grievances. ‘ Don’t 


you think that some plan could 
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be set on foot to organize a day- 
school in the parish ?” 

‘I should think so, my dear, cer- 
tainly. It was a matter of surprise 
to me and to my brother also, when 
we first arrived at Skegsthorpe, to 
find there was no provision of the 
kind for the children of the poor. I 
have heard Simon allude to it seve- 
ral times. 

‘You have, Miss Sherlock? Well, 
then, that makes what I was about 
to name to you all the easier. I 
have been thinking that if—if Lieu- 
tenant Sherlock were to propose 
some scheme to grandpapa, he 
would perhaps take up the idea, 
and we might carry it through. 
Any suggestion of the sort would 
come very properly from him, as 
churchwarden, would it not?’ 

Miss Laurinda would have replied 
that the proposition would have 
emanated more naturally from the 
Rector himself; but she had some 
glimmering of the true state of 
matters, and intuitively divined 
Gabrielle’s position. 

‘Iam quite sure, my dear, that 
my brother would be very glad to 
use any influence he may have in 
this direction,’ said the good lady 
with warm interest. ‘To tell the 
truth, he is not at all. contented 
with the present state of things, and 
would like to bring about several 
changes, I can tell you. He looks 
with anything but approval on that 
ugly little chapel near us, which is 
crowded every Sunday, I hear, and 
quite troubles about the smallness 
of our church congregation. Of 
course, this is between ourselves, 
my dear, and must not go any 
further, you know.’ 

‘Of course not,’ replied Gabrielle. 
‘I shall only be thankful, Miss 
Sherlock, if we have in your brother 
a churchwarden who will stir us 
all up a little. We have been slum- 
bering at our posts for long past, I 
fear, and want rousing sadly.” And 
Gabrielle and Aunt Laurinda con- 
tinued to discuss the subject they 
had started, for the rest of the walk. 

Meanwhile, the couple in advance 
found subjects for conversation for 
themselves. 

‘And so you are really off to 
London to-morrow morning, Miss 
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Sherlock,’ said Mr. Gilbert Rugge, 
as he walked by Mary’s side. 

‘T really am, Mr. Rugge.’ 

‘ And you return to Miss What’s- 
her-name’s, at Kensington, I think 
you said ?’ 

‘No, I return to Miss 
Coriander’s boarding-school, 
Rugge.’ 

‘Ah, yes, exactly. To resume 
those horrid scales and the French 
verbs. What shocking drudgery for 
you, Miss Sherlock. I hate to think 
of it.’ 

‘Do you, indeed? I can’t say I 
do. I am generally tolerably happy 
after the first week. No, thank you, 
I won’t take your arm, Mr. Rugge. 
I prefer holding up my dress in 
this loose sand.’ 

Gilbert thrust his hands down 
hastily into his coat pockets, walked 
on in silence for some yards, and 
then continued— 

‘Yes, I call it drudgery, Miss 
Sherlock, for any one with your 
talents to have to teach a parcel of 
stupid, inappreciative school-girls.’ 

‘If you consider that a compli- 
ment to me, Mr. Rugge, I don’t. I 
beg leave to say our girls are not 
stupid nor inappreciative. I should 
just like Miss MacCoriander’s first 
class to take you in hand for half- 
an-hour, and put you through a 
course of examination questions. J 
think you wouldn’t call them stupid 
again. I was positively afraid of 
some of the elder pupils at first, 
they seemed to know so much.’ 

‘Ah, the cramming system, is it? 
Miss MacCoriander is bringing up 
a brood of blue-stockings, is she ? 
Detestable person, I know; I can 
just see her. A strong-minded Scotch 
woman; wears spectacles, a brown 
wig, and sad-coloured gowns; has 
Lindley Murray at her fingers’ ends, 
and aspirates her /’s laboriously; 
asort of pseudo Hannah More, with- 
out the ability to write plays, I 
suppose.’ 

‘So much for your sagacity, Mr. 
Rugge,’ langhed Mary. ‘ Miss Mac- 
Coriander is a very chatty old lady, 
with wonderful eyesight for her age, 
plenty of grey hair, and a taste for 
bright colours in dress. She is a 
good, motherly creature, and very 
kind to me.’ 


Mac- 
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‘She is? Then I like her,’ cried 
Gilbert, changing his tone instantly. 
*I like her and esteem her, and 
heartily beg her pardon.’ 

He spoke with such warmth that 
Mary blushed a brighter red than 
ever, and turned her head towards 
the sea. 

‘If she is kind and considerate 
towards you, Miss Sherlock,’ went 
on the young man in the same warm 
voice, ‘she has a claim on the good- 
will of all those who feel interested 
in your happiness; and that—that 
my cousin and I do feel such an in- 
terest, I think you will allow.’ 

Mr. Rugge spoke with becoming 
modesty, and Mary replied in rather 
a lower voice than before, 

‘Thank you, Mr. Rugge. You 
have all been very kind to me at the 
Rectory. I am sure you are my 
friends.’ 

‘ We shall find it very dull there, 
now you are going away,’ remarked 
Gilbert, after a little pause. ‘You 
will be sadly missed, Miss Sher- 
lock.’ 

‘T can scarcely flatter myself that 
T shall. You have plenty of gaiety 
on hand, from all Gabrielle tells 
me.’ 

‘Yes, but who cares for the folks 
one meets at our formal country 
dinner parties? That is not my 
idea of gaiety. Well, I hope you 
will be happy, Miss Sherlock, at all 
events, and kindly treated, too; 
because if not, I should not hesitate 
to F 

‘Come up to London, and carry 
you off from Kensington in a post- 
chaise and four,” he might have 
been about to add, from his sudden 
impetuosity of manner; but he 
stopped, and left a hiatus for Mary’s 
imagination to fill up as she pleased. 

‘I hope you will often write to 
my cousin ?’ he continued, after they 
had walked on a little further in 
silence. 

‘That I certainly shall, and I 
hope she will often write to me in 
return.’ 

‘You don’t intend to forget your 
old friends, then? That’s right. 
Absence often cools down people’s 
feelings wonderfully.’ 

Now Mary wanted to rally Mr. 
Rugge on the sentimental tone in 
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which he uttered this speech; but 
somehow or other she couldn’t bring 
herself to laugh at him this after- 
noon as she usually did. Whether 
it was that his manner was more 
earnest than usual, or that she was 
a little dull herself at the thought 
of the approaching separation from 
her friends, and her feelings con- 
sequently less under control, she 
could not have told. But the ridi- 
cule on her lips died away unuttered. 
Thus it came about that against her 
will and intention, the conversation 
gradually assumed a more intimate 
and confidential tone than was usual 
between them, and she found herself 
talking away to Mr. Rugge as she had 
never done before in her life. 

Disguise it to herself as she would, 
it was very agreeable to the young 
girl to find herself the object of 
Mr. Rugge’s solicitude. Gilbert had 
many questions to ask her about her 
life at Kensington, her duties and 
occupations. He displayed so kind 
and genuine an interest in all she 
had to tell him, that Mary was led 
on to talk about herself much longer 
than she was aware. 

How it came about she knew not; 
but ere long Mary found herself 
talking to Mr. Rugge of his own 
affairs, of his future life and pros- 
pects; and stranger than all, she 
found she was giving him grave 
advice thereon. She was painting 
his career, such as she would have 
it, urging him to play a part in life 
worthy of himself and his position, 
and Gilbert was listening gravely to 
her words. When she had grown 
quite eloquent of tongue and hot of 
face with her theme, Mary suddenly 
stopped, conscious of the oddity of 
her playing Mentor to a young man. 

3y this time they had walked 
three miles or more; and Mary, 
turning round to look back for her 
aunt, discovered that they were 
alone. Gabrielle and Aunt Lau- 
rinda were nowhere in sight. It 
is just possible that the two ladies 
had purposely lingered behind to 
allow the couple before them to get 
a good way ahead, and then stolen 
off home again. They were quite 
capable of such conduct. 

‘Don't let us turn back yet, Miss 
Sherlock, pleaded Gilbert. ‘ We are 
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sure to meet the Lieutenant if we 
only go on a little further.’ 

Mary hesitated. ‘I think we had 
better return. It is getting late.’ 

‘Late! It will be light another 
hour, with this sky. Now we have 
come so far we may as well go on to 
the Point, reasoned Gilbert; and 
Mary allowed herself to be persuaded 
by his reasoning. They set off again 
at a rapid pace. 

Now, by the time they reached 
Gibbet Point, the sun had set some 
time, and the twilight was deepening 
fast. Eastwards, over the sea, the 
darkness was slowly creeping in. 
On the northern horizon, the faint 
and beautiful yellow tint still lin- 
gered above the dark bank of clouds. 

The scene looked very wild and 
drear. Seawards all was cold and 
colourless; nearer at hand the wet 
sands reflected faintly the yellow 
gleam in the sky. The sea rumbled, 
and a low, icy wind from the north 
curled the tops of the waves and 
blew with frozen breath upon their 
faces. 

‘ How desolate it looks!’ said Mary, 
with difficulty repressing a shudder, 
as they stood upon the sea-bank 
looking out over the wide solitary 
shore. ‘It is like the end of the 
world.’ 

‘Or like a bad dream,’ murmured 
Gilbert, upon whom the scene before 
him was making a profound im- 
pression. 

The conversation, which had been 
flagging for some minutes, now 
ceased altogether. There was some- 
thing in the influence of the place 
impossible to resist. 

Not a soul was in sight along the 
shore. Before them lay the blank, 
grey sea and greyer sky. Behind 
them stretched a swampy marsh, 
hedgeless, treeless, shrubless. Not 
a human habitation in sight save 
one solitary house, with door closed 
and windows barred, that stood 
about a hundred yards from ; the 
bank in the dreary marsh behind. 
But for the yellow dawn-like gleam 
in the north it was almost dark. 

“T have a feeling upon me at this 
moment, Miss Sherlock,’ said Gilbert 
with a sigh, as he stood with folded 
arms regarding the scene before him 
—l havea feeling upon me that this 
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bright future you have just been 
picturing for me will never be mine. 
It seems to me that we are talking 
of some one else, who is not myself. 
It seems to me that all this pros- 
perity you speak of has reference to 
this some one and not tome. My 
future will never shape itself after 
this fashion !’ 

He sighed, and stood looking 
out to sea as before. 

‘ But why not, Mr. Rugge?’ asked 
Mary, glancing up in surprise at her 
companion, whose face was scarcely 
visible in the gloom. 

Gilbert shook his head. 

‘I can’t tell you; but I have had 
this same feeling before in my life, 
and I have it upon me now stronger 
than ever.’ 

He was silent for some moments 
and then added— 

‘I don’t believe in presentiments, 
or I should say that what I feel at 
this moment is a foreshadowing of 
what is as certain to come as the 
night out yonder.’ He pointed to 
the misty darkness brooding over 
the sea as he spoke. ‘I feel that 
there is an unreality about this 
wealth and prosperity you speak 
of. I feel that this bright picture 
will never be realized. Nor do I 
at this moment much care that 
it should. I can picture a future in 
which the things you speak of have 
but small part, but which seems to 
me a far happier and more enviable 
one than that you so skilfully 
paint.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Mr. 
Rugge,’ said Mary, timidly, almost 
alarmed by the seriousness that had 
come over her companion. 

‘IT mean, Miss Sherlock,’ went on 
the young man, in a dreamy, medi- 
tative way, ‘that I can paint a 
future of toil and trial and hard 
work (but of work shared with one 
for whose sake it would be sweet, 
and of trial endured in common), 
that I would choose a hundred times 
sooner than tbe life of idle pros- 
perity that lies before me.’ 

‘But need it be idle prosperity ?” 
whispered Mary, trembling, and 
hardly able to control her voice. 

‘ Not, perhaps, if I had by me such 
a one as I speak of; not if I could 
have words of counsel whispered in 
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my ear from lips whose lightest 
utterances would make me a wiser 
and better man. Oh, Miss Sherlock, 
had I such a friend by me, I might 
make good use of life! There are 
times when I feel capabilities within 
me that only want calling forth to 
make my life a useful one. There 
are times when I feel that in the 
companionship of a nature like 
yours—~’ 

‘Hush, Mr. Rugge, hush!’ Mary 
suddenly shrank away from Gilbert’s 
side, though it was not his nearer 
approach or his passionate speech 
that caused her to do so. ‘Oh 
hark! What is that?” 

It was a strange wailing sound 
borne to her ears from the marsh 
behind them,—a sort of mournful 
cry that suddenly rose out of the 
dark swamp and sent a chill through 
her blood. It was repeated; and 
the words on Gilbert's lips died 
away unuttered. 

‘ What a dreadful sound !’ he mur- 
mured. 

Mary shivered, but said nothing. 
She had crept a little closer to Gil- 
bert again. 

‘What could it be? It seemed 
to come from the house yonder, 
said Gilbert, turning and looking 
back upon the solitary house, now 
dimly visible in the dusk. 

‘ Could it be Joe Bunner ? 
Mary. 

‘Joe Bunner? Who is he?’ 

After a pause, during which Mary 
stood listening intently for a repeti- 
tion of the sound, she replied— 

‘He is an old man-of-war’s-man 
who saved papa’s life many years 
ago—a good old fellow enough, but 
a drunkard I’m afraid. Heis a sort 
of pensioner of papa’s, and has fol- 
lowed us here from Kent.’ 

‘How comes he to be living 
there ?” 

‘It is a whim of his. Some few 
months ago (soon after papa took 
the house, which goes along with 
the little piece of grazing land in 
the marsh close by, and was a very 
bad investment, I think), Joe offered 
to go and live there, “ to drive out 
the rats and the ghosts,” as he said, 
and get a better name for the place, 
for it has the reputation of being 
haunted ; but I fear Joe will never 
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obtain a good character for the place, 
with his strange habits.’ 

‘If he makes such unpleasant 
noises as those, I don’t suppose he 
will,’ remarked Gilbert. 

The interruption had brought 
them both back to earth again. It 
had put to flight Gilbert’s strange 
impassioned mood, and recalled 
Mary to her senses. She had been 
the first to recover herself, as was 
evident from the matter-of-fact way 
in which she explained the singular 
noise they had just heard. Her 
timidity of manner, her tenderness 
of voice, had vanished. She was 
herself again,—only she felt that 
words had just been spoken which 
would make all her future wear 
another aspect from that hour. 
She could not tell whether she felt 
pleased or sorry. She only knew 
that, for the rest of the way home, 
she must talk away without ceasing, 
and leave no dangerous pauses in 
the conversation. 

She was only serious again once. It 
was just as they were about to leave 
the shore on approaching Skegs- 
thorpe. A sudden alteration in the 
light caused them both to turn and 
look back. As they did so, the 
splendour of the aurora borealis 
burst full upon them. The yellow 
dawn-like gleam on the horizon had 
deepened into a crimson hue that 
now filled all the northern heavens. 
From out this rosy flush, broad 
spear-like streams of light darted 
upwards to the zenith, and lambent 
flashes played all over the heavens. 
The sea, dimly revealed below, 
looked wondrously solemn under 
this strange weird light. They 
both stood in silent awe for some 
moments. 

‘ How 
Mary. 
again. 

‘Oh, Mr. Rugge, you talked just 
now of presentiments and fore- 
shadowings of coming evil,’ burst 
out Mary, with sudden enthusiasm! 
‘let this be held as a good omen 
rather. I don’t believe in these 
self-created auguries of ill. Make 
up your mind that your life shall be 
a useful and successful one, and it 
will be so. If I were a man, with 
your wealth and means of good, I 
VOL. LXX. NO. CCCCXVII. 


beautiful!’ murmured 
And then they were silent 
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would leave the world some whit 
better for my presence, I think. I 
would find duties somehow, here or 
elsewhere. At any rate, I would 
live down fancies that I ought 
never to have indulged ine And— 
and I would try and remember that 
there are nobler, better things to 
live for than the gratification of 
fancied affections which—which will 
not survive. This is—this is what 
I have been wanting to say all along. 
And now, let us make haste home, 
for it is very late, and I am afraid 
my aunt will be frightened.’ 

When Mary and Gilbert entered 
the parlour some ten minutes later, 
it was with cheeks wondrously 
heightened in colour,—by the cold, 
or some other cause. They were 
unusually quiet all the evening, and 
talked but very little. The whole 
party, indeed, seemed under the in- 
fluence of the approaching separa- 
tion. The fireside games proposed 
by the Lieutenant were a decided 
failure. The music did not fare much 
better. Mary had hurt her finger in 
cording her box that morning, and 
could not play. Martin and Gabrielle 
essayed a duet; but Martin broke 
down in a verse where the words 
‘farewell’ and ‘absence drear’ 
occurred rather often ; for the young 
seaman had not spent six weeks at 
home without finding his admiration 
of the Rector’s granddaughter in- 
crease to a-degree that rendered 
parting highly unpleasant. The 
only thing that came off according 
to preconceived expectations was 
the conversation between Gabrielle 
and Lieutenant Sherlock about the 
parish school. It was arranged be- 
tween them, in a chat after supper, 
that the Lieutenant should consult 
his brother churchwarden (a small 
farmer in the Marsh) without delay, 
and some scheme should be drawn 
up to lay before the Rector. 

When the time for departure 
came, Gilbert, accompanied by Mar- 
tin, sallied forth to ‘ Barker’s’ to 
fetch the dog-cart and the bay. A 
few minutes later they came spank- 
ing down the road, with the lamps 
twinkling like a pair of Will-o’-the- 
wisps. 

‘Just take the reins, will you?’ 
said Gilbert, as he pulled up at the 
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gate. ‘I must run in and say 
good-bye to the ladies.’ 

Gabrielle was quitting the house 
on the Lieutenant’s arm as he 
entered. Aunt Laurinda was in 
the passage bidding her good-night. 
Mary was standing alone by the par- 
lour fire. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Sherlock,’ said 
the young man, going up to her and 
holding out his hand. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Rugge, said 
Mary faintly. She had just taken 
leave of Gabrielle, and there was a 
tear upon her cheek and her voice 
trembled. 

‘Cairn-Gorm House, Kensington, 
I think you said ?’ 

‘ Ye—yes,’ said Mary, more faintly 
than before. 

There was a moment’s silence, 
during which they stood hand in 
hand, and then Mary found herself 
alone; but the little glove which 
lay in the work-basket by her side 
was gone, and Mr. Rugge was stuf- 
fing something hastily into the 
bosom of his waistcoat, as he ran 
down the garden path. 

‘Give me the reins, Sherlock. 
Good-bye, old fellow.’ 

The young men shook hands; 
Gilbert mounted to his seat; and 
then Martin ran round to the other 
side of the dog-cart, and, for the 
third time, shook hands with Ga- 
brielle, who again wished him a 
prosperous voyage and safe return. 
Then they set off, and bidding fare- 
well to the last, were soon hidden 
in the dark night. 

The Lieutenant and his son stood 
and-watched them till they were out 
of sight, and then re-entered the 
garden. 

‘lf this weather holds you will 
have a nice time of it going down 
Channel,’ remarked the Lieutenant, 
looking up at the starlit sky. ‘It’s 
a fair wind, isn’t it?’ 

‘Fair as a lily in green covert 
hiding,’ murmured Martin, looking 
up absently at the stars, and quot- 
ing the song Gabrielle had been 
singing. 

‘Hallo! Why, your head’s running 
on Miss Hurst’s song, my lad. Ha, 
ha!’ laughed the Lieutenant, slap- 
ping him on the shoulder. 

It was well for Martin that it was 
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dark. The big fellow blushed like 
any maiden as his father spoke. 

‘Well, well; you couldn’t have 
anything much better to think of 
than a good girl like that. Miss 
Hurst is a great favourite of mine. 
If her grandfather was half as 
anxious about his parish as she is 
we should do. She is a sensible 
girl, and a perfect lady. 

‘Yes, sir, a perfect lady!’ re- 
peated Martin, and he gave a sigh 
as he turned in-doors, and felt about 
as hopeful as might have done a 
poor earth-bound glowworm that 
had become enamoured of a star. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A BIRTHDAY LETTER. 


‘Now mind, Mrs. Morse, I must 
have my venison in better condition 
for the future, and so you must let 
the Gareham people know. And 
pray be more careful with your 
clear soups, and don’t let me taste 
taragon in anything for the next 
month. You have got an evil habit 
of over-flavouring of late.’ 

The Rector held up his finger and 
spoke with as solemn an emphasis 
as though Mrs. Morse’s soul, and not 
his own palate, were concerned in 
the discussion. 

Mrs. Morse (cook and house- 
keeper at the Rectory) stood re- 
buked, curtsied and withdrew; and 
the Rector resumed his occupation 
of walking up and down the library 
to assist the digestion of his bresk- 
fast. 

Now Mr. Hurst was in a some- 
what irritable and peevish mood this 
morning, though it was as fair and 
fragrant a spring morning as ever 
shone on earth, and bright and 
cheery enough to put the most ill- 
tempered of mortals in a good hu- 
mour. Furthermore, it was Mr. 
Hurst’s birthday, which one would 
say rendered his ill humour all the 
more inexcusable. But fine spring 
mornings, however full of hope and 
promise to the young, don’t always 
put old folks in the highest spirits, 
and birthdays are not productive of 
the most exhilarating emotions after 
one has lived to see some three score 
and ten of them. ,.Now in speaking 
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thus precisely of the Rector’s age, 
we are trenching on a very delicate 
question, be it said. If there was any 
one subject on which the Rector 
was more touchy than another, it 
was this of his age. No mortal 
living knew it, though Job Turler 
was ready to swear that the Rector 
was eight years older than himself, 
and consequently seventy-four last 
birthday. Others said the Rector 
did not know his own age himself, 
and that he had purposely lost count 
since he attained his sixtieth year. 
However that might be, the day 
always passed off without any sort 
of recognition, and you could not 
make yourself more unpleasant to 
the reverend gentleman than by re- 
minding him of the anniversary of 
his birth. Gabrielle had never for- 
gotten the mistake she once made 
in working her grandfather a pair 
of slippers for his birthday. The 
gift was received as though it had 
been a premeditated injury. 

In addition to the above-men- 
tioned cause of dissatisfaction, the 
Rector had other and special griev- 
ances on his mind this morning. 
First, he had been a good deal bad- 
gered and bothered by his’ new 
churchwarden about the parish- 
school project. The Rector could not 
understand why Lieutenant Sher- 
lock could not leave parish matters 
alone. They had got on very com- 
fortably without him or his advice 
all these years, and Mr. Hurst did 
not mean to go a step out of the 
beaten track if he could help it. 
Then (and here perhaps was the 
main cause of his present irritation) 
he had found a very disagreeable 
letter lying on his table this morn- 
ing—a letter which had quite spoiled 
his breakfast and upset his diges- 
tion. The letter in question was 
now lying before him on the library 
table. One member of his family, it 
appeared, never omitted to send her 
congratulations to Mr. Hurst on his 
birthday, whatever other folks might 
do. This dutiful person’s letter was 
couched in the following terms :— 


‘ Patmos House, Blackheath. 
‘My pear Farner,—Although 
the daily avocations of a life which 
in its own poor way is devoted, I 
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humbly trust, to the primary objects 
for which existence was given to 
man, leave but small leisure for cor- 
respondence of a secular or worldly 
nature; yet, however pressing may 
be the calls upon my time, I can 
never allow this day to pass away 
without fulfilling a certain duty 
that it brings with it. Once again 
the revolving year has brought 
round the season when it is my 
privilege (a blessed privilege I feel 
it!) to offer you the congratulations, 
and with them the salutary admoni- 
tions, of an absent though not an 
alienated child. Accept then, dear 
and honoured father, on the return 
of your natal day, all those good 
wishes which, both as a daughter, 
a mother, and I may add, a Chris- 
tian, I cannot but feel on the occa- 
sion. That you have been mercifully 
spared another year, must, at your 
time of life, be a subject of rejoicing 
to all who know you, but especially 
is it so to her who writes these lines. 
Already have you lived to see more 
than the threescore years and ten of 
the Psalmist, and it would be idle, 
as well as highly sinful, to conceal 
that each succeeding year increases 
my solicitude on your account, es- 
pecially since your attacks of gout 
have been less frequent, which, me- 
dically viewed, is, I fear, no good 
sign. Ah, my dear sir, a birthday 
is a solemn season indeed! (Do you 
feel this, think you, as it becomes 
moths and worms like ourselves to 
feel it ?)—A birthday, I repeat, is an 
auful season, Tt awakens reflection 
in the most heedless; it causes the 
giddy trifler and the worldling to 
pause in his mad career and ask 
himself, “whither am I going?” 
it brings with it a lesson and a 
warning to the youngest amongst 
us; and if, dear sir, it be capable of 
producing such emotions in the 
young or the unregenerate heart, 
how infinitely more awful must it 
appear to one who is fast descend- 
ing the vale of life, and over whose 
head seventy-five (or six, I forget 
which, but I think it must be the 
latter) winters have shed their 
snows ? Let me hope that my words 
this day will fall, like the seed of the 
sower, on good ground, and bring 
forth fruit abundantly. Let me 
: ie 
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hope that you are beginning to re- 
alize your momentous position, and 
to understand that the time when 
your strength will be but “ labour 
and sorrow ” to youis fast approach- 
ing. But, alas! I fear the pernicious 
influences with which you are sur- 
rounded will cause you to turn a 
deaf ear to my words. Those influ- 
ences I have long warned you 
against, though with but little suc- 
From what I can make out 
from Gabrielle’s letters (which are 
more rare than I could wish, or 
than they ought to be, considering 
our relative positions), I have reason 
to fear that your household is ut- 
terly given up to a spirit of world- 
liness and carnal amusement. Oh, 
my dear parent, I tremble when I 
picture to myself the life which you 
are now leading! I hear of nothing 
but worldly vanities—of balls and 
parties. In any family this would 
be censurable, but in the household 
of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, it is absolutely shocking. 
Of course I am aware of your exces- 
sive partiality for your grandchil- 
dren, and know how entirely you 
are led and ruled by them; yet I 
do think there is a certain respect 
for appearances which, as a Chris- 
tian ministe Ti. you are bound to ol )- 
serve. If it be necessary that your 
grandson should be introduced with 
all this parade to the world (of 
which I very much question both 
the propriety and the good taste, 
all things considered), let it be done 
elsewhere than within the walls of 
what was once, and ought still to be, a 
Christian parsonage. A clergyman’s 
home is not the place for scenes of 
revelry or godless mirth; nor are 
you a fitting person (especially at 
your time of life) to preside at 
feasts and merry-makings. I feel 
it my bounden duty to protest 
against the life you are all leading, 
and to warn you (especially you, 
dear sir, in whom of course my in- 
terest centres) against the terrible 
consequences that must ensue, if 
this godless course be pursued. If 
I thought the subject was one in 
which you felt an interest, I might 
here stay to inform you that your 
erandchildren (I mean my own dear 
babes, whose fate it has never been 
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to share a grandfather’s smiles or 
blessings) are in perfect health, and 
growing daily in the fear and ad- 
monition of the Lord. They send 
their affectionate love to “dear 
grandpapa” (poor darlings, how 
should they know any better, or 
discriminate whether the message 
be acceptable or not?), and Theo- 
philus begs me to transmit you 
his compliments and birthday con- 
gratulations. Trusting that what I 
have written may arouse within you 
a spirit of serious reflection, and 
bring about a change of life in your- 
self and household, I am, my dear 
father, with prayers for your wel- 
fare, 

‘Your affectionate and anxious 

daughter, 
‘CLARISSA DoomMsLey. 

‘PS. Present my love to Gabriclle, 
and the same to Gilbert Rugge. The 
latter, by the way, never thought 
fit to call upon me when passing 
through London, on his return from 
the Continent—a piece of marked 
disrespect to Theophilus and my- 
self which I cannot allow to pass 
unnoticed. He never either wrote 
to thank me for the tracts I sent 
him whilst he was in Italy, though 
I posted him one every week on the 
“Errors of Rome,” together with a 
work showing up Confession and 
Image-worship, for which I paid 
seventeen and sixpence.’ 


*‘Humbue¢g !’ ejaculated the Rector, 
as, after walking up and down the 
room a few times, he took up the 
letter and glanced his eye again over 
its contents. ‘Humbug! Though 
there’s no excuse for Gilbert not 
having called upon his aunt, all the 
same. I must speak to him about 
it’ And Mr. Hurst laid his hand 
upon the bell, and sent a servant in 
search of his grandson immedi- 
ately. 

Now, whilst Mr. Hurst had been 
chafing over his daughter’s letter, 
and lecturing Mrs. Morse the house- 
keeper, Mr. Gilbert Rugge was 
sauntering up and down the Rectory 
garden in a very desultory and un- 
satisfactory frame of mind. He was 
debating within himself how best to 
get through the long spring day 
before him—this glorious April day, 
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with young leaves growing and grass 
springing, and the cuckoo singing 
in a neighbouring thorn-bush, and 
the rooks in the churchyard elms 
all cawing and flustered with the 
quantity of work they had to get 
through before nightfall. Mr. Gil- 
bert Rugge had no work, however, 
to trouble himself about. It was 
with him merely a question as to 
whether he should take a gallop 
down on the sands at Skegsthorpe, 
or drive over to Garcham in his dog- 
cart, or have a good long walk with 
Gabrielle. To tell the truth, Mr. 
Rugge was, suffering from ennui 
this morning; and as he stood and 
pitched little pieces of gravel 
amongst the tench in the fish-pond 
at the bottom of the garden, he 
almost envied the fish their capa- 
bilities of excitement about trifles. 
It would take a good deal to excite 
him, he felt. It had been rainy 
weather lately, and there had been 
little visiting going on at the Kec- 
tory. Mr. Rugge was beginning to 
feel the life there rather slow. He 
was getting tired of country dinner 
parties and clerical hospitalities. 
He had long since called upon every- 
body who could be called upon, 
and everybody had called again in 
return. He had read all the books 
in the house, and there was no 
‘Mudie’ in those days to supply 
him with more. He was not much of 
2 sportsman at any time, although, 
as became a country gentleman and 
future landed proprietor, he had tried 
to get up some enthusiasm for field- 
sports, and he had long since ex- 
hausted the pleasures of the gun. 

So, Mr. Rugge was feeling the 
want of some interest or excitement 
this morning. He had gone through 
the stables and inspected the horses ; 
he had fed his pointers, and given 
directions to the groom about his 
cousin’s mare, and had scolded the 
gardener for the backward state of 
his forcing beds. There really did 
not sccin to be anything more to be 
done to-day. 

Now, it would be a very ungallant 
thing to suppose that it was because 
Gilbert Rugge had not much to 
think about this morning, and no- 
thing at all to do, that his thoughts 
wandered off to Mary Sherlock as 
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he stood there by the fish-pond, 
dropping stones amongst the tench. 
His thoughts had taken that direc- 
tion, however; and pondering on the 
many attractions of mind and per- 
son of that young lady, he found a 
melancholy satisfaction in the con- 
clusion that it was Mary’s absence 
that caused the despondency that 
filled his soul. 

‘Ah, how different all appeared 
two months ago!’ he murmured, as 
he gazed at the tench swimming 
lazily by. ‘It isno longer the same 
place since she went away. Ah, 
Mary! Does she still remember? 
And Mr. Rugge sighed pathetically, 
aud stared at the tench swimming 
in and out the reeds, with quite a 
forlorn, lover-like expression. 

The upshot of this reverie was, 
that he decided in favour of a gallop 
on horseback after all. He would 
ride over to the Sands, and visit‘ the 
scenes endeared to him by memory,’ 
&e. The idea was so delightfully 
in harmony with his present frame 
of mind, that he lost no time in 
putting it into execution. He hast- 
ened off to the stables, and in five 
minutes more was galloping over 
to Skegsthorpe like the wind; and 
to the winds he breathed his passion, 
as he rode along through the fair 
April morn—sighing from time to 
time, and uttering amatory ejacu- 
lations, as became the fond lover he 
felt himself. 

The tide was out when he reached 
the shore, and the long stretch of 
firm flat sand offered a splendid 
course for a gallop. So Gilbert put 
his horse to the little creek that lay 
before him, and clearing it at a 
bound, rode on again at high speed. 
He did not draw rein again until he 
neared the Point, when the swampy 
nature of the ground caused him to 
pull up and proceed at a slower 
pace. Before him was the old gib- 
bet-post—not with the customary 
black crow or sea-gull perched upon 
it, but with what, in the distance, 
looked like the figure of a man 
seated thereon. As well as he could 
make out, the man was a short man, 
with a wooden leg, a glazed hat, 
and a pipe in his mouth. Gilbert 
was within a hundred yards or so of 
the figure, when, to his amazement, 
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the man suddenly leaped off the post, 
tossed up his glazed hat high into the 
air, and began roaring out a hymn 
at the top of his voice. At least, the 
air was that known as the ‘ Old Hun- 
dreth,’ though the words sounded 
marvellously like ‘ Will Watch was 
a smuggler bold; and but for the 
occasional interpolation of the 
words ‘glory, glory,’ might very 
well have passed muster for that 
song. Absorbed in this pious oc- 
cupation, the singer took no notice 
of the horseman’s approach, but 
went on as though he would have 
been ridden down sooner than sus- 
pend a bar of the performance. 
Concluding that it could be no other 
than the tenant of the gloomy house 
behind the bank, Gilbert rode up to 
him at once. 

‘You're musical, sir,’ said Gilbert, 
as he drew up, scarcely knowing 
how to address the queer individual 
before him. ‘Do you often amuse 
yourself in this way ?” 

The old man turned round, and 
eyeing him deliberately from head 
to foot, said, 

‘If you’re a chorus wait till chorus 
time.’ And then went on again from 
where he left off, as though no one 
had spoken. 

‘There,’ said he, when at last he 
had done, taking out his handker- 
chief and wiping his forehead, ‘ that'll 
clean out the air pipes, I reckon. 
Now sir, what’s your good will and 
pleasure ?’ 

He picked up his hat, reseated 
himself on the stump, and stared a 
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a pair of shrewd grey eyes as he 
spe Ike. 

‘Well, I should like to know 
what that was you were singing just 
now, for one thing?’ said Gilbert. 

‘A psalm, sir,” said Dunner, 
shortly, tightening his lips and 
looking as though he would only 
like to hear any one contradict him. 

‘Indeed! Then you are fon 
psalmody, Mr. Bunner ? 
Bunner, I believe ?’ 

‘Right you be. Uncommon,’ re- 
plied Joe, answering the double 
question in a breath. — 

*‘ You live alone in the house yon- 
der over the bank, I think?’ 

* Right again—over the bank.’ 
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‘Rather a dull time of it you 
must have there, eh, Mr. Bunner?’ 

‘Wrong—lively, wery lively,’ 

‘Then you are fond of solitude, 
perhaps ?’ 

‘ Aint fond o’ nothin’—never was.’ 

Amused by these dogged replies, 
Gilbert went on:— 

‘I have been told, Mr. Bunner, 
that your house, yonder, has the 
reputation of being haunted. Now 
tell me, did you ever in all your life 
see a ghost ?’ 

‘Scores,’ replied, Joe, phlegmati- 
cally. 

‘And what were they like? 

‘Like every mander o’ thing with 
a ’oof and a ’orn to it as you can 
name. Tailed too, m« stly.’ 

This somewhat zoological defi- 
nition of a visitant from another 
world excited Gilbert to further 
inquiries, in the course of which he 
gradually extracted from Mr. Bunner 
that his—Mr. B.’s—spiritual ac- 
quaintances were given to making 
horrible noises, that they much dis- 
turbed his rest at nights, that they 
had been heard by the neighbours 
before now, but that their appear- 
ances were capricious and not to be 
counted upon. ‘Though,’ added Joe, 
‘if you was very anxious to hear 
‘em, and thought well to pass by 
here between one and two in the 
morning, particklar in bad weather, 
I dessay they’d oblige you.’ 

With which invitation to his 
questioner to put his words to the 
test, if sceptical, Joe Bunner closed 
his mouth, pulled out from his 
pocket a hymn-book wrapped in a 
cotton pocket-handkerchict, and set 
himself to the perusal thereof with 
an air of devout meditation. 

As this mood did not admit of 
any further conversation, Gilbert 
pricked on his horse, bade Mr. Bun- 
ner good-day, and rode back again 
along the shore the way he had 
Coie, 

‘Haw, haw, haw!’ roared Joe, 
bursting intoa hoarse laugh, as soon 
as Gilbert was out of hearing. 
‘You’re a smart young gentleman, 
you are; but Joe Bunner ain’t to be 
pumped quite so easy. 
I should think we had an’ all. If 
we can’t scare the folks in one way, 
we will in another. Whoop! whoop?’ 


, 
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And the old fellow flung up his hat 
and gave a cry that even at that 
distance caused Gilbert to turn his 
head, and left little doubt in his 
mind as to Mr. Bunner’s being either 
the victim of rum or insanity. 

3ut Gilbert’s thoughts quickly 
returned to their old channel, and 
he soon resigned himself again to 
the tender, not to say sentimental, 
mood. 

On reaching Skegsthorpe, he felt 
he could not pass Lieutenant Sher- 
lock's door without stopping to 
make inquiries there. So he fas- 
tened his horse to the garden gate, 
and finding Miss Laurinda at home 
and alone, spent an hour with her, 
leaving that good lady (who was 
rather apt to jump at conclusions in 
matters of this sort) under the im- 
pression that his attachment to 
Mary was a matter beyond doubt. 

Now, instead of having worked off 
the unsettled mood that was upon 
him, Mr. Rugge’s ride had produced 
quite an opposite effect. Perhaps 
the conversation with Aunt Laurinda 
was somewhat to blame for this. 
However that may be, as Gilbert 
rode homeward, a certain scheme 
that had floated vaguely through 
his mind the last few days, took con- 
sistency, and presented itself to him 
in such attractive colours, that it 
grew into a settled plan of action as 
he rode along. Circumstances con- 
spired to favour this scheme in a 
way he had not anticipated. 

No sooner had he reached the 
Rectory stables than the groom in- 
formed him he was wanted in the 
library, and, hastening thither, he 
found his grandfather awaiting him 
with a lecture on the omission re- 
ferred to in Mrs. Doomsley’s letter. 
After expatiating thereon, the Rec- 
tor wound up, morally,— 

‘You know it won’t do, Gilbert, 
to make yourself enemies in life. It 
is impolitic and un—un—.’ He was 
going to add ‘ christian,” but mind- 
ful of Clarissa’s letter, he changed 
it into ‘unbecoming.’ ‘I am aware 
that you were never a great favour- 
ite with your aunt; but there is 
a certain respect you owe to her as 
your relative which I am deter- 
mined you shall show.’ 


Gilbert felt somewhat surprised 
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at his grandfather’s tone, and the 
sudden consciousness of a neglect of 
duty in this quarter; but, discern- 
ing therein a way for carrying out 
the little scheme he had in his head, 
he replied magnanimously,— 

‘I should be sorry, sir, to offend 
Mrs. Doomsley, or give you any 
annoyance in the matter. I think, 
all things considered, I could not 
do better than run up to London 
for a few days, and make my peace 
with my aunt. What say you, sir? 

Mr. Hurst looked a little surprised 
at this extreme readiness to make 
amends—and such ample amends— 
for this breach of manners. 

‘You see, sir, it would be a good 
opportunity. of doing several little 
things in town, continued the 
diplomatist, tapping his boot care- 
lessly with his riding-whip, and 
looking down at a spot of mud on 
his trousers. ‘There is the new 
brougham you have been speaking 
of, for one thing. I could run down 
to Long Acre and see after that. 
And I think you said you were 
nearly out of that old Burgundy you 
get from Saint James’s-street.’ 

‘Thank you, my lad; you are 
very good to think of my wants— 
very good,’ said the Rector. And he 
looked better pleased than he had 
done all day. 

Gilbert blushed a little as he 
replied,— 

‘Of course, I should not be sorry 
to have a few days in town for my- 
self. The change would be agree- 
able, and—and do me good, I think,’ 
He did not look as if his health re- 
quired much improvement—a more 
vigorous, strong-limbed, altogether 
fresh and well-favoured young 
fellow, never wore buckskin and 
riding-boots. ‘London is getting 
full about this time of the year, and 
I could amuse myself very plea- 
santly for a few days.’ 

‘If you think so, my lad, go by all 
means,’ replied the Rector, ‘at once. 
It is scarcely fair to keep a young 
fellow cooped up here with an old 
man and a young girl for long 
together. It is only natural, I 
suppose, that you should want a 
little change. You shall go and 
have a week of it in town, only take 
care that youare back again in time 
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for the dinner-party on the thirtieth ; 
and mind you stay at some good 
West-end hotel. You have a cer- 
tain position to keep up, and you 
have a good long purse to back you, 
remember that. It’s my desire that 
you should live amongst gentlemen 
and like a gentleman, too.’ 

‘ Well, sir, as you are good enough 
to approve of my idea, I think I 
could not do better than start to- 
night. I could take the eight o’clock 
mail from Gareham and be in town 
to-morrow.’ 

Again the Rector looked a little 
surprised. He had not been pre- 
pared for such precipitation as this. 
But fancying his grandson’s heart 
was set on the coming pleasure (as 
was natural enough at his age, 
thought Mr. Hurst, within himself), 
he did not demur, other than to 
remark,— 

‘I should think to-morrow will 
be time enough, will it not ?’ 

But Gilbert shook his head. 
Lovers are proverbially impatient 
and impetuous mortals, and regard- 
ing himself in that light, Mr. Rugge 
felt he could not rest till he was on 
the road. So it was then and there 
agreed that he should set out for 
the metropolis that night. 

Such ardour did he throw into 
all his movements, that in ano- 
ther hour his portmanteau stood 
strapped and labelled in the hall 
ready for his departure. 

For the rest of the day he did 
nothing but chafe about the house, 
and weary his cousin with his 
complaints on the slow flight of 
time. 
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At length the hour came for set- 
ting off. 

‘ Gilbert, shall you—shall you be 
able to find time to go down to 
Kensington, think you ?’? whispered 
Gabrielle, as she helped her cousin 
on with his over-coat in the hall. 
‘If you could do so, I wish ‘you 
would take a little parcel for me to 
Miss Sherlock, will you?’ The cun- 
ning Gabrielle had got the little 
parcel already in her hand. 

‘I shall do my best to see Miss 
Sherlock, most certainly,’ replied 
Gilbert, emphatically. 

‘Then you will take her this, with 
my very best love, won’t you ? said 
Gabrielle, looking as demure as 
though nothing were further from 
her thoughts than the devising a 
pretext for a meeting between her 
cousin and her friend. ‘ You won't 
forget it?’ 

‘Trust me for that, Gabrielle, 
Good-bye, little coz.’ 

The cousins exchanged an affec- 
tionate cousinly embrace, and then 
Gilbert dashed down the hall steps, 
flung himself into his dog-cart, and 
the next minute was rattling away 
down the drive, under the shadow 
of the big elms growing dark in the 
April twilight. 

‘I wonder what put this visit into 
his head so suddenly,’ pondered 
Gabrielle, as she sat that evening 
by her dressing-room fire. ‘ I wonder 
how Mary will receive him—and— 
and I wonder what will come of it? 

Ah! Gabrielle’s wonderment would 
have been greater still, could she 
have foreseen all that was to trans- 
pire from this same visit. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 


Il. 


N returning to the consideration 

of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on Public Schools, we now 
propose to touch on the teaching 
of mathematics, of physical science, 
and of modern languages. Some 
years hence it may be matter for 
surprise and amusement that there 
should ever have been any serious 
question entertained of the propriety 
of teaching these subjects. But at 
present it must be admitted that 
the matter is not wholly free from 
practical difficulties. 

The question of teaching modern 
languages, mathematics, and the 
elements of physical science in the 
public schools, and their conduct in 
relation to it, is in truth a part of 
the more general question of how 
far these subjects should be made 
compulsory in the education of the 
upper classes, and how far there 
has been a demand for such teach- 
ing in this country. It is indeed 
unfair to make the schools objects 
of attack for the small amount of 
attention alleged to be given in 
them to these subjects. They have 
always represented the opinions and 
reflected the wishes of the age; and 
when their more recent action is 
considered, it will be found that 
they have responded, to a large ex- 
tent, and with reasonable speed, if 
not with extreme alacrity, to the 
growing requirements of the time 
in this matter. The demand is in 
truth a novelty, and this is not to 
be wondered at. The very slender 
acquaintance with mathematics and 
with the natural sciences generally 
existing among English gentlemen 
of the highest station, and presuma- 
bly of the best education, is always 
an occasion of amazement to the 
better-instructed foreigner. One of 
the members of the Commission 
whose Report we are discussing—a 
noble lord, held in universal estima- 
tion, highly distinguished as a clas- 
sical scholar in his university career 
at Cambridge, and the lord lieu- 
tenant of his county—in one of the 
debates on this subject in the House 
of Peers, was content to avow, with- 
out any expressions of regret, his 


own absolute ignorance of physical 
science. Most of his peers would 
probably have to make the same 
confession. It may be remarked, in- 
deed, as a proof of the general indif- 
ference to the claims of science, that 
in the constitution of the Commis- 
sion no name should have been se- 
lected of a kind to carry any special 
weight in connexion with the large 
and important portion of the inquiry 
relating to mathematical and scien- 
tific studies. The Commissioners 
have, in fact, had admirable assist- 
ance from the most able scientific 
men of the country as witnesses be- 
fore them, but the result would 
have been more satisfactory if some 
one or more of these eminent per- 
sons had been actually associated 
with them in their deliberations, so 
that their opinions might have come 
with the weight of a voice from the 
judicial bench, rather than as evi- 
dence from the witness-box. 

There is now, we believe, and 
certainly has been, among all classes 
in this country, a very general in- 
disposition to the study of mathe- 
matics or physical knowledge in any 
shape. It is difficult, however, to 
say how far the prevalent want of 
knowledge depends on the want of 
adequate means of instruction, or 
how far the want of such means is 
owing to the want of any vigorous 
demand for instruction. And, with- 
out meaning to say that the rarity of 
the qualities required for the suc- 
cessful study of mathematics implies 
any peculiar superiority in those 
qualities, it may be safely asserted 
that comparatively few persons 
really possess them. How seldom 
are people to be met with in general 
life who can correctly appreciate 
size and proportion, and who can 
easily understand the simplest arith- 
metical or geometrical relations! 
What can in general be more pain- 
ful'than the spectacle of an honest 
man of science as a witness in @ 
court of law, or before a parlia- 
mentary committee? His thoughts, 
his conclusions, and much of the 
language in which he must express 
them, are absolutely not intelligible 
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to most of those whose duty it is.to 
clicit his opinion, or to decide the 
points upon which it is given. How 
many members of the House of 
Lords or Commons could demon- 
strate a proposition in the First Book 
of Euclid, or state and work cor- 
rectly a Rule of Three sum of the 
slightest complication ? 

This contempt of practical arts, 
and of all that would now be desig- 
nated as ‘ useful knowledge,’ in the 
so-called educated classes, is not a 
new thing, or peculiar to the Eng- 
land of our own times. It was the 
same in the days of Seneca at Rome, 
and in those of Samuel Johnson 
in this country. The study of phy- 
sics was thought unworthy of of a 
true philosopher; and the very 
name of philosophy was denied to 
all that was concerned in the ad- 
vancement of the material comfort 
and prosperity of mankind. There 
is an amusing passage in one of 
Seneca’s epistles: ‘In my own time 
there have been inventions—trans- 
parent windows, tubes for diffusing 
warmth equally through all the parts 
of a building, short hand, which has 
been carried to such perfection that 
a writer can keep pace with the 
most rapid speaker. But the in- 
venting of such things is drudgery 
for the lowest slaves. Philosophy 
lies deeper. It is not for her to 
teach even how to use their hands; 
the object of her lessons is to form 
the soul.’ 

Still more strange is such a pas- 
sage as the following, from the coun- 
tryman of Bacon and Newton, who 
in a number of the Jtambler could 
write, ‘that it was employment 
upon remote and unnecessary sub- 
jects, and a waste of time, to lavish 
hours in calculating the weight of 
the globe, or in adjusting successive 
systems of worlds beyond the reach 
of the telescope ;’ adding, that he 
‘can find no motive for such stu- 
dies but vanity and curiosity.’ 

In the middle ages every one who 
attempted to cultivate physical 
science was accounted by the vulgar 
a conjuror and dealer in black arts; 
while the systematic discountenance 
of such pursuits, when conducted 
in the spirit of free inquiry, by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, must have 
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had a very serious effect in prevent- 
ing their more extensive cultivation ; 
although, until the overthrow of 
Aristotle, some! kind of physical 
teaching did form a part of the edu- 
cational curriculum of the time. 
The perverse orthodoxy which 
chooses to consider the books of the 
Bible as authorities to be observed 
in matters of pure science has con- 
tinued to exercise a malign, but 
happily a rapidly decreasing, influ- 
ence in England; and this cannot 
altogether be omitted in endeavour- 
ing to account for the neglect and 
discouragement of natural studies 
in our schools. Galileo’s earth is 
now allowed to revolve round the 
sun without exposing those who be- 
lieve in its motion to a charge of 
heresy; but the manner in which 
the surface of the earth arrived at 
its present condition is still in some 
quarters thought to belong to the 
province of dogmatic;theology rather 
than to that of reason and observa- 
tion. Absolute ignorance, with its 
dying breath, continues to deny the 
truths of science. The dawn of 
knowledge, with less honesty, makes 
a shift to accommodate them to the 
supposed requirements of the sacred 
cosmogony. Even great names have 
been lent to this process. ‘ Cuvier,’ 
writes Victor Hugo, ‘un ceil sur la 
Genése et l’autre surla nature, s’ef- 
forcait de plaire a la réaction bigote 
en mettant les fossiles d’accord avec 
les textes et en faisant flatter Moise 
par les mastodontes.’ Suppression 
and distortion are equally destruc- 
tive. But while claiming for opinion 
perfect freedom from such tram- 
mels as these, it must be admitted 
that there do exist some impedi- 
ments not to be overlooked to the 
extensive introduction of scientific 
subjects at an early stage of educa- 
tion. We do not, indeed, write 
for those who would make a stand 
on these grounds against the teach- 
ing of the verities of the world of 
nature. We will venture to assume 
that it is better for every one to be 
conversant with the elements, at 
least, of mathematics; that a gen- 
tleman is none the worse for pos- 
sessing the faculty of checking with 
facility a tavern or tradesman’s ac- 
count presented to him for pay- 
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ment; for being able to make with 
readiness such small calculations of 
money, time, and distance as are 
required for the purposes of daily 
life. Further, we will be so bold as 
to assert that some knowledge of 
the leading laws of nature, of the 
constitution and functions of our 
own frames, and of the material 
world by which we are surrounded 
and in which we live, is desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary, to any 
one who is really to deserve the 
name of an educated person. The 
question is, how, and when, and 
where, and to what extent, such 
knowledge is to be communicated. 

The great point which seems to 
require discussion is, whether more 
mathematics and more of the other 
new subjects can be taught with- 
out prejudice to the good working 
of the schools? Much of the diffi- 
culty, real or fancied, will vanish by 
the mere process of facing it, but 
much will remain as matter for the 
most anxious consideration. 

The attention of the Commission- 
ers was naturally directed, as in 
the case of classics, to the re- 
sults of public school teaching (or 
its absence) in other subjects, as 
shown at the Universities, and to 
the collection of opinions upon the 
expediency of uniting in a greater 
degree than at present the teach- 
ing of them with classics. The an- 
swers received on this point from 
various eminent tutors at Oxford 
and Cambridge are valuable. Mr. 
Sandford, the senior censor of Christ 
Church, thinks that scholarship 
need not suffer, but should improve 
from the contemporaneous study of 
modern languages and of mathema- 
tics, history, and geography. Rugby 
is cited to prove that scholarship 
advanced as greater attention was 
given to the other subjects. Mr. 
Kitchin says: ‘As an almost inva- 
riable rule, the men who do best in 
outlying subjects also do best in 
scholarship. Men of great intelli- 
gence will naturally be greedy of 
all learning; and there is some- 
thing too in the awakening of a 
boy’s mind, even if he is not of high 
ability, which far more than pays 
for the outlay of time and energy.’ 
As to English literature he pro- 
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nounces a warning, which is pro- 
bably more or less applicable to all 
of us, and which indicates a very 
serious peril to the sound intellec- 
tual sustenance and growth of the 
present age. He says: ‘I fear that 
the youth of this age is so distracted 
from standard works by the light 
reading offered to them, that a 
tolerable acquaintance with Eng- 
lish authors is very rare.” The 
anecdote communicated by Mr. 
Walter on the amount of use made 
of the fine library of the House of 
Commons illustrates the tendency 
of the times to abstain from serious 
reading, although it must not be 
taken too literally. Mr. Walter, in 
his evidence, says: ‘After a man 
reaches a certain time of life we 
know there is little reading of any 
sort. I could mention, in confirma- 
tion of that, a remark I heard from 
Mr. Vardon, the librarian of the 
House of Commons. I went one 
day, in the recess, and was looking 
over the library. I said, “ What a 
number of magnificent books you 
have been buying; who reads them ?” 
He said, “ Who reads anything? 
Nobody reads anything here except 
Sir George Lewis and myself.”’ 

If a vessel is to be filled with 
stones and pebbles and sand, and 
it is intended that a certain quantity 
of stones and pebbles should be 
placed in it, it is clear that the 
larger things must be put in first, 
and before the space is occupied by 
the lighter substances, which may 
well enough be permitted after- 
wards to occupy interstices, but 
should not be allowed to take up 
valuable room, to the exclusion of 
more important matters. The maga- 
zine, the newspaper, and the last 
new novel may not be absolutely 
bad reading for boys; but they are 
very likely to occasion a distaste for 
less amusing studies. 

On the question of early training 
in physical science, Mr. Kitchin’s 
opinion (founded on experience), is 
against introducing it as a regular 
part of a school system, as tending 
to perplex the boys’ minds with the 
rudiments of too many subjects at 
once. But occasional lectures on 
scientific subjects may be useful; 
and it is recommended that, at a 
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more advanced age, the principles 
of some’ of the physical sciences 
might be taught with advantage. 
The knowledge itself is useful; and 
the training is good, as bringing a 
different set of faculties and different 
mental processes into play. Mr. 
Kitchin defines, very judiciously, 
the mode and extent to which it 
would be safe to enlarge the course 
of instruction in this direction: 
‘If physics were kept distinct from 
classical studies, in a separate de- 
partment, at public schools, class 
jealousies would inevitably arise, 
and each class would grow narrower. 
On the other hand, a thorough 
course of physics, incorporated into 
the body of public school work, 
would demand too much time, and 
would require arrangements which 
must prove very complicated and 
difficult to work.’ 

Professor Rawlinson, differing 
from others, thinks there has been 
a slight recent decline in classical 
scholarship, and attributes it to the 
enlargement of the sphere of study 
at Oxford: ‘The attention of stu- 
dents . . . is now given to a great 
variety of subjects, instead of being 
concentrated on the classics; and 
classical scholarship suffers in con- 
sequence.’ 

But this is fully compensated by 
the increased knowledge of other 
subjects which were formerly ne- 
glected. He also entertains great 
doubt on the expediency of studying 
any branches of natural science at 
school; but he is strongly in favour 
of increased attention to other sub- 
jects: ‘ When scholarship is made all 
in all, as in the chief public schools 
before Arnold’s time ... the re- 
sult is not, I think, satisfactory. 
There is a want of solidity—of ac- 
quaintance with mankind, and so 
of practical power—which makes 
the finished scholar often an in- 
efficient and useless man. The most 
valuable men, for almost all pur- 
poses, seem to me to be formed by 
the full classical system of our ex- 
isting public schools and univer- 
sities, or by that system combined 
with a certain amount—not a very 
high amount—of mathematics.’ 
Professor Rawlinson would not 
‘give to modern languages, English 
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literature, or history, any greater 
prominence than they at present 
possess. . . Ineducation, their right 
position is one of subordination, 
since they are far less fitted to im- 
prove the powers of the mind— 
which is the true (intellectual) end 
of education—than the two great 
subjects of classics and mathe- 
matics.’ 

Dr. Scott, the learned master of 
Balliol, explains one potent reason 
why the studies of the public schools 
have not been more rapidly en- 
larged :— 


Whenever it is the general opinion of 
the University that honours in the schools 
of history and natural science are an equal 
evidence of mental power and acquirements 
with those in classics and mathematics, the 
study of these subjects will be proportion- 
ally stimulated at Oxford, and probably 
(as a consequence) at schools, 

But this time has not yet arrived, It is 
generally thought that the highest honours 
in these schools are attainable at a cost 
of less time and labour; and they are, 
at present, less valued. When the balance 
in this respect is more even (if it ever 
becomes so), I believe that the more solid 
rewards of University study} will be more 
equally distributed among the several 
branches of the public examinations, and this 
will act on all schools which feed the Uni- 
versity. 

The independent study of modern lan- 
guages at the University is not likely to be 
powerfully influenced by any amount ot 
compulsory study of them at school ; 
because however valuable their aucquire- 
ment) I believe that no one can think them 
equal to the classical languages as instru- 
ments of education, 


Mr. Riddell, of Balliol, remarks 
on a point which has been too much 
neglected, when he observes that, 
in the schools of the upper classes, 
masters undertake to teach, without 
any knowledge of the art of teach- 
ing. Still, it must be allowed that 
those who have been taught must 
have acquired some kind of expe- 
rience of what is the best mode of 
teaching. Boys are not long in 
appreciating the merits or defects of 
temper and method in their masters, 
and, if ever afterwards themselves 
called upon to become teachers, 
their recollections of their old mas- 
ters must have a considerable effect 
in forming their own ways of pro- 
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ceeding. Some such consideration 
as this may form the best excuse for 
the old Eton system of always ap- 
pointing former Etonians as mas- 
ters, although it would not justify 
their constant selection from one 
portion only of the school. Dr. 
Hunter, the master of the Grammar 
School at Lichfield (Miss Seward’s 
grandfather), used to say, ‘I never 
taught a boy in my life—I whipped, 
and they learned.’ Thusare learned 
dogs and pigs, trained horses, and 
other animals, taught their accom- 
plishments by beating and starva- 
tion; but the Lichfield plan would 
hardly be accepted now. Not, in- 
deed, that teaching in schools is the 
only thing that is undertaken with- 
out special vocation or preparation. 
Who teaches the clergy to read or 
how to preach? Where do barristers 
and members of Parliament learn 
how to speak with ease to them- 
selves and delight to their hearers ? 
And is not this a matter for consi- 
deration, when extensive changes 
are being introduced at the public 
schools, where future members of 
the legal and clerical profession are 
being educated? The fannual set 
‘speeches, with their traditional 
and conventional tones and ges- 
tures, are probably worse than use- 
less. The usual way of construing, 
when put on in class, is destructive 
of all respect for good elocution ; so 
that a boy may go to a public 
school, reading well, and, after a 
few months, will be rendered inca- 
pable of it. 

Mr. Headley (late Fellow and 
tutor of University) says, ‘I think 
that scholarship has not been in- 
jured by attention to other subjects. 
In examinations for scholarships 
I have seldom found that boys dis- 
tinguished in scholarship were infe- 
rior to the rest in other subjects, 
except, perhaps, in mathematics. I 
have never had reason to think that 
attention to mathematics has pre- 
vented a boy from becoming a good 
scholar. My experience would lead 


me to a very different opinion.’ Mr. 
Eaton (Fellow and tutor of Merton), 
thinks that a general advance in the 
knowledge of other subjects would 
not tend to injure scholarship. It 
seems almost unnecessary to mul- 
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tiply the citation of testimonies to 
this effect: but there is, on the one 
hand, strong prejudice to be over- 
come in many quarters; and no 
change should, on the other hand, 
be made without good warrant for it. 

The observations furnished by 
Mr. Mayor (tutor of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge) are of great saga- 
city and value. He points out the 
danger of introducing a too varied 
and diffuse course of instruction :— 


The maxim, ‘ non multa sed multum’ 
applies especially to schools. If classics 
and mathematics are to be the staple of a 
boy’s education, he should not be com- 
pelled (though he might be encouraged ) 
to learn any natural science or to work 
at any other subject beyond a single modern 
language, geography, English, divinity, and 
logic. All boys should have the main 
facts of English history in their memory ; 
and in every form I would have a book 
of Milton or a play of Shakspeare for the 
subject of a lesson—boys being required to 
scan the lives, and explain difficulties, and 
analyze the sentences as in Greek or Latin. 


The notion that there is not time 
for more work at the schools is a 
favourite bugbear with the oppo- 
nents of change. It is said that if 
there is more of mathematics and of 
other subjects, there will be less of 
classics, or else a too severe amount 
of exertion. Mr. Latham (of Tri- 
nity Hall, Cambridge) succcesfully 
disposes of such objections, when he 
writes that ‘it is not the time con- 
sumed in classics and mathematics 
which keeps lads from becoming 
acquainted with history, English 
literature, &c.: the able and active- 
minded find time for all.’ But what 
is to become of those who are not 
able and active-minded? Here lies 
a practical difficulty of some impor- 
tance—but it is only an increase of 
the difficulty already existing in 
dealing with ignorance and indo- 
lence in teaching any one subject. 
If it is thought right for the dili- 
gent and those possessed of fair 
abilities to increase their sphere of 
studies, the design should not be 
frustrated by concession to the in- 
terests of the lazy and the dull. On 
the study of the natural sciences, 
Mr. Latham thinks it would be suf- 
ficient if boys who had a taste 
for such pursuits had instruction 
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enough given at school to keep 
their interest alive, as there is time 
enough for such matters at the Uni- 
versity, and there is great danger in 
breaking up the schools into too 
many separate departments. 

We agree very much with Pro- 
fessor Liveing in his estimate of the 
kind of natural science that is best 
fitted for teaching in schools. It 
should clearly be confined to those 
branches of physics which are based 
on conclusive experiments and ascer- 
tained principles, and securely re- 
moved from the domain of theory 
and speculation. For this reason 
geology, although a fascinating 
study, and capable of some inte- 
resting illustration in many loca- 
lities, seems hardly fitted for the 
teaching of young and generally 
uninformed minds. The evidence 
in support of some of its most widely 
recognized truths requires discus- 
sion. Every year produces new 
theories and new facts, with which 
instruction cannot keep pace; and 
in this regard, geology may be said 
to bear the same sort of relation to 
the older sciences, as a means of 
instruction, that modern languages 
do to the classical tongues, which 
are fixed and beyond the reach of 
change. Nor do the natural-history 
sciences seem altogether well fitted 
for the purpose, beyond perhaps a 
little botany—enough, for instance, 
to give interest to a country walk, 
by an acquaintance with the most 
ordinary wild flowers. We would 
certainly rather see boys at cricket, 
or some other active and social game, 
than butterfly hunting, or collecting 
materials for a hortus-siccus, to be 
afterwards pottered over in their 
studies, with the pretence of scien- 
tific occupation. With the purely 
experimental sciences it is different. 
Mechanics, hydrostatics, pneuma- 
tics, the science of heat, electricity 
in all its forms, and chemistry 
might be taught to some extent 
and with advantage. But it should 
be by way of lectures, to be given at 
the season of the year when there 
is most time for them, and not as 
a part of the regular school work, 
and with no encouragement to be 
given to dabbling and muddling in 
private chemical experiments. Any- 
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thing further may be well left for 
the University; or, if serious in- 
struction is required, for the special 
purposes of after life, in these sub- 
jects, there are ample means of ob- 
taining it elsewhere than at the 
public schools. Let them do their 
own more immediate work tho- 
roughly well, before they attempt 
any thing further. 

Sir John Herschel’s name gives 
the greatest weight and value to his 
opinions. He says:— 

I should consider any system radically 
faulty which should confine itself to the 
study of the classical languages, and to 
so much of Greek and Roman history 
as is necessary to understand the classical 
authors, as its main and primary feature, 
and should admit, and that reluctantly, a 
mere minimum of extra classical teaching. 
Such a system must necessarily, I con- 
ceive, suffer to languish and become stunted 
and dwarfed for want of timely exercising 
the reasoning faculty, in those years, be- 
tween fourteen and twenty, when the mind 
has become capable of consecutive thought, 
and of following out a train of logical 
argument to a legitimate conclusion, In 
those years it is quite as important that 
youths should have placed in their hands, 
and be obliged to study, books which may 
best initiate them in this domain of thought 
as in that of classical literature. To be 
able to express one’s self fluently in Greek 
or Latin prose or verse, to have attained an 
extensive familiarity with ancient literature, 
and a perfect knowledge of the niceties of its 
grammar, prosody, and idiom—all, in short, 
which is included in the idea of classical 
scholarship—is no doubt very desirable, and 
I should be one of the last to depreciate it. 
But it is bought too dear if attained at the 
sacrifice of any reasonable prospect of im- 
proving the general intellectual character 
by acquiring habits of concentrated thought, 
by familiarizing the mind with the con- 
templation of abstract truth, and by 
accustoming it to the attitude of investi- 
gation, induction, and generalization, while 
it is yet plastic and impressible, 


Accordingly Sir John Herschel’ 
recommends increased attention to 
pure mathematics in the upper 
forms of the schools, limiting the 
extent of this teaching to ‘as much 
as any reasonably clever youth is 
likely to get through.’ He does 
not desire the general addition of a 
number of subjects of physical sci- 
ence ‘ to bewilder the mind,’ or the 
bestowal of any large amount of 
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time on them; but thinks they 
might be taught by weekly lectures, 
with some kind of subsequent exa- 
mination. He would allot two en- 
tire days in the week, or one-third 
of the working time, if otherwise 
distributed, to subjects other than 
classical. This would be a large 
concession; but if the subjects are 
to be really and thoroughly taught, 
it does not appear to be at all too 
much for the purpose. Upon the 
supposed difficulty of pursuing the 
scientific and classical subjects to- 
gether, we have from the great phi- 
losopher the following remarks :— 


I know that it is a common idea that 
classical and mathematical proficiency are 
incompatible, and imply fundamentally 
different constitutions of mind. This, how- 
ever (except as regards the higher degrees 
of proficiency which go to render a man 
distinguished, either as a scholar or a 
mathematician, and the proposition might 
then be extended to every other form of 
excellence), I disbelieve ; if anything further 
be intended by such an assertion than that 
tastes differ, and that most men prefer 
to give their attention to subjects which 
fill the imagination and interest the feelings, 
rather than to those which appeal to the 
unimpassioned reason, and call for a pro- 
longed and steady exercise of the thinking 
powers. As to the very common remark 
that a very large proportion of young men 
entering the Universities with a high degree 
of classical training, evince a repugnance 
to the mathematical studies there followed, 
and not unfrequently rather ostentatiously 
declare, and proceed to illustrate in prac- 
tice, their inaptitude for such studies, it 
proves nothing but that the one-sidedness 
of their previous education has produced 
its natural effect; and the consequence 
I believe to be that a great mass of good 
mental power, which might have become 
available to human progress if duly fostered 
and developed, has thus hitherto been lost 
tothe community. All that I intend, how- 
ever, in thus protesting against the prevalent 
notion, is to deprecate its being drawn into an 
argument for not insisting on attendance 
on the mathematical classes in the case 
of boys who really do make little progress, 
and throwing them back into an unmitigated 
classical routine. In every school there are 
boys of all degrees of capacity and industry, 
and therefore of progress. But the absence 
of these qualities is never admitted as a 
reason for their being excused attendance at 
school hours, whatever be the lessons in 
hand, though it may and must retard 
their advance to higher classes, 
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The evidence given by those who 
are or have been engaged in the 
actual work of tuition at schools or 
at the old Universities, or who at 
least are practically acquainted with 
them, has a higher value for the 
present purpose than what comes 
trom men of science, however emi- 
nent, who have not the same means 
of knowing their peculiar require- 
ments and peculiar difficulties. But 
the testimony of such a man as 
Mr. Faraday to the intellectul de- 
ficiencies existing in England is of 
immense importance in substanti- 
ating the want of education in cer- 
tain regions of thought and know- 
ledge, whatever may be the proper 
remedy to apply to it. He expresses 
his surprise that ‘ the natural know- 
ledge which has been given to the 
world in such abundance during 
the last fifty years should remain 
untouched, and that no sufficient 
attempt should be made to convey 
it to the young mind growing up 
and obtaining its first views of these 
things.’ He does not limit the com- 
plaint to the upper classes, and in- 
stances the difficulty experienced in 
England in getting competent per- 
sons in the operative class to per- 
form any work out of the usual 
routine which requires an unusual 
amount of intelligence, or any sci- 
entific knowledge. In England it 
is not easy to get men who can be 
safely trusted to attend to a lamp 
of ordinary construction in light- 
houses. As an officer of the Trinity 
House, Mr. Faraday says, ‘We can- 
not find even slightly instructed 
men. We cannot find the intelli- 
gent common men. Whereas in 
France, for the same purposes, in- 
telligent men of the ordinary work- 
men class are to be found, such as 
cannot be got here. The ignorance 
is the same in the more educated 
classes —those, for instance, who 
furnished candidates for commis- 
sions at Woolwich, when Mr. Fara- 
day lectured there on chemistry; 
and those who compose the audi- 
ences at the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle-street. With respect to 
the corrective to be applied to this 
state of things, he has no imme- 
diate panacea to offer. This being 


so in his judgment, he confesses it 
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with characteristic truth and mo- 
desty :— 


I am often asked what men to recom- 
mend to spread a knowledge of natural 
and physical things. I cannot recommend 
such men; such men hardly exist at pre- 
sent. They want the A B C of science, 
and not the X Y Z; they want the first 
elements. If I give a juvenile lecture, 
I lecture in as plain terms as I can to 
children, and I simplify as far as I can the 
ideas ; but men are not educated to do that 
as yet. The ordinary schoolmaster does 
not know how. 


If the teachers are yet to be 
taught how to teach, it is clear that 
we must in wisdom pause for some 
time before any actual effort is made 
to introduce the physical sciences 
into the ordinary course of the 
schools—supposing this to be other- 
wise thought desirable. A train- 
ing, as Dr. Carpenter says, which 
leaves out of view the relation of 
Man to external Nature, may be a 
very defective one. ‘The want of 
scientific habits of mind may occa- 
sion a vast amount of prevalent 
misconception. Butit must be made 
quite evident that these evils can 
be removed by school-instruction, 
and that it can be given efficiently, 
and without injury to the other 
ercat functions of the public schools, 
before such instruction is introduced 
and made compulsory. 

When asked by Lord Clarendon 
whether, in his opinion, the study 
of physical science would rouse 
faculties of the mind left undeve- 
loped by the existing courses of 
classics and mathematics, Mr. Fara- 
day says :— 


The phrase ‘ training of the mind’ has to 
me a very indefinite meaning. I would 
like a profound scholar to indicate to me 
what he understands by the training of the 
mind ; ina literary sense, including mathe- 
matics, what is their effect on the mind ? 
what is the kind of result that is called the 
training of the mind? or what does the 
mind learn by that training? It learns 
things I have no doubt. By the very act 
of study, it learns to be attentive, to be 
persevering, to be logical according to the 
word logic. But doesit learn that training 
of the mind which enables a man to give a 
reason in natural things for an effect which 
happens from certain causes; or why in 
any emergency or event, he does or should 
do this, that, or the other? It does not 
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suggest the least thing in these matters, 
It is the highly educated man that we 
find coming to us again and again, and 
asking the most simple question in chem- 
istry or mechanics; and when we speak of 
such things as the conservation of force, 
the permanency of matter, and the un- 
changeability of the laws of nature, they 
are far from comprehending them, though 
they have relation to us in every action of 
our lives, Many of these instructed per- 
sons are as far from having the power 
of judging of these things as if their minds 
had never been trained, 


And, again, speaking of his audi- 
ences at the Royal Institution (and 
never did lecturer convey instruc- 
tion in a more distinct and attractive 
form), he says:— 


I find the grown-up mind coming back 
to me with the same questions over and 
over again. They ask what is water com- 
posed of; though I have told the same 
persons a dozen years in succession that it 
is composed of oxygen and hydrogen. 
Their minds are not prepared to receive or 
to embody these actions, and that is where 
you want education; to teach them the 
A B C of these things. 


No opinion could have been ob- 
tained more valuable than that of 
Mr. Faraday to show the extensive 
ignorance prevalent on subjects con- 
nected with the physical sciences. 
His general experience as a lecturer 
was enough to prove it. His inter- 
ference to save people of so-called 
education from utter intellectual 
abasement in the affairs of ‘ table- 
turning, ‘ mesmerism,’ and other 
fashionable pseudo-scientific follies, 
brought him in contact with an 
almost incredible amount of igno- 
rance and presumption. Yet he 
hesitates to say at what age it 
would be desirable to introduce the 
physical sciences. No one can tell 
that until after the experience of a 
few years. Nor, while insisting on, 
their necessity as a part of a gentle- 
man’s education, and appealing to 
the intelligence of the juvenile 
hearers at his Christmas lectures, 
would he undertake to say whether 
he would introduce their study at 
an early age concurrently with clas- 
sical instruction. But, when after- 
wards pressed, he thinks he would 
begin physical education at a pretty 
early age, but declines to give a 
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judgment on the amount of value 
to be derived from scientific lectures 
given to the boys at the public 
schools. It ‘must depend on ex- 
perience. The first thing to do is 
to give scientific teaching an as- 
sured and honoured place in edu- 
cation.’ But lectures alone cannot 
be relied upon for any sound or 
extensive teaching. They might do 
something, and, at any rate, would 
diminish the existing ignorance, if 
they failed to supply any very satis- 
factory amount of knowledge. As 
to the proportion of time that 
should be allotted to science, Mr. 
Faraday goes beyond others; he 
says :— 

As a general impression always liable 
to this, that there are individuals who 
deserve encouragement in one path, and 
others who deserve it in another, I think 
that one-fifth, certainly, of the time which 
the individual devotes to study ought to be 
devoted to the attainment of natural know- 
ledge. In what shape you should give it, 
I cannot say. I think that in less than 
half a century it will deserve and obtain 
far more; but Iam not for doing hastily an 
injury to the schools as they are at present 
est thlished. 


Professor Owen, in his long and 
able evidence, dwells upon the claims 
of his own branch of science to be 
included in any course of general 
instruction in physics; but as to 
the time to be given up to such 
subjects, he says :— 


One cannot foresee what the ultimate 
demand might be; but as a commencement 
I should not be disposed to trespass to a 
greater extent on the amount of time which 
is now devoted to the old subject of in- 
struction than one hour a week during 
six months. 


The Astronomer-Royal, one of 
our profoundest, and at the same 
time most practical mathematicians, 
would limit the extent of mathe- 
matical reading at school to a de- 
gree that must seem small to vio- 
lent reformers. Up to the time of 
boys leaving school at eighteen, he 
would have them taught arithmetic 
and algebra up to quadratic equa- 
tions; trigonometry, but not conic 
sections; of Euclid, less than the 
first two books. In fact, he says: 
‘To the end of one book of Euclid 
would be almost too much, because 
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I think the mind is not prepared 
for it at that early age” He recom- 
mends also some general notion of 
simple mechanics or hydrostatics, 
as suggested to him; but probably 
should be understood as recom- 
mending an elementary acquaint- 
ance with all the older established 
departments of physics. But he 
adds the important caution: ‘I 
think that, generally speaking, there 
is a tendency to presume too much 
on the power of the boys.’ 

Upon the possible danger of over- 
work, and too much intellectual 
excitement, what Dr. Acland of Ox- 
ford says is extremely worthy of 
consideration :— 


I must say, as a physician, that I really 
view with alarm the pressure which is 
put on good boys, I am afraid it remains 
to be seen fifty years hence what the 
effect of this system on the physique of the 
country will be. Children are surrounded 
by every means of cramming things into 
their brains, and a number of us are seeing 
how we can force in something more in 
their very earliest years: I confess I think 
this a matter of some anxiety. 

Dr. Acland is himself, as is well 
known, a person of no mean scien- 
tific attainments, and has laboured 
actively and successfully in pro- 
moting the study of the natural 
sciences at his own University. 
This caution, therefore, coming from 
him, is entitled to the utmost re- 
spect. 

We must, indeed, express our sur- 
prise, after a careful perusal of the 
evidence given by the most compe- 
tent men, that the Commissioners 
should have made the recommenda- 
tions contained in their Report on 
the teaching of the natural sci- 
ences. It almost seems as if, being 
themselves of unscientific charac- 
ter, they had been afraid of being 
thought afraid of making a suffi- 
ciently bold demonstration to satisfy 
the supposed expectation of the 
public on that point. For we ven- 
ture to say that what they recom- 
mend is not justified by the whole 
scope of the evidence before them, 
some of the most important parts of 
which we have quoted so far as our 
space permits. 

While strongly desirous of see- 
ing more attention paid to the sub- 

- 
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ject in English education, we think 
the Commissioners have exceeded 
what the evidence supports, when 
they advise a proportion of time of 
two in twenty to be devoted to 
natural science (giving eleven to 
classics, &e., three to mathematics, 
two to modern languages, and two 
to music and drawing), and in 
making it a compulsory part of the 
business of the schools. And sup- 
posing it to be so adopted, and to 
become a subject for examination 
and for the gaining of marks, they 
assign too high a value to it when 
they put it on the same level 
with mathematics and modern lan- 
guages, which are to count as not 
less than one-eighth, nor more than 
two-eighths each; while classics, 
with history and divinity, are to 
count as not less than four-eighths, 
nor more than five-eighths. Yet of 
Rugby, where for many years the 
teaching of natural philosophy has 
been regularly and liberally organ- 
ized—where proficiency in it tells 
in examinations at the ratio of eight 
per cent. in marks—the Report has 
to say ‘it is impossible to feel that 
the immediate results are as yet 
quite proportionate to the place 
which is now formally given to the 
study in the arrangement of the 
school, and to the expenditure 
which the trustees have devoted 
to it.’ 

For the present, at least, it would 
be sufficient to encourage a fond- 
ness for science, and afford some 
means of instruction by lectures, to 
be followed by a conversation, or 
sort of irregular examination, upon 
the facts or experiments intro- 
duced in each. There would be 
no difficulty in arranging that these 
lectures should be given by one of 
the regular mathematical masters. 
The Universities are .now quite 
capable of furnishing men compe- 
tent to do this in addition to the 
accustomed teaching of mathema- 
tics; and in this way the subjects 
would be taught upon an equal foot- 
ing, as to the position and prestige 
of the teachers, with the rest of the 
school course. The lectures should 
be accompanied by some private 
reading, in order to let them have 
their full effect; and here there 
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would at first be some difficulty, 
perhaps, in finding books exactly 
suited for that purpose. 

At Eton, which has been chiefly 
assailed, although, we think, with- 
out sufficient cause, as deficient in 
this point, enough mathematics are 
now taught, and, so far as the ma- 
thematical masters are concerned, 
there is no want of ability or zeal. 
A boy from the upper forms of 
Eton, if. he has properly attended 
to his mathematical school-work, is 
perfectly qualified to start at Cam- 
bridge, if so disposed, in the race 
for the highest honours of the place. 
Or, if he merely retains what he has 
learned, and has learned it well, he 
will be sufficiently provided on this 
subject for all the ordinary purposes 
of life. 

The Commissioners condemn the 
notion of erecting a separate modern 
department, and recommend the 
division of schools into as many 
classes as there are subjects taught 
in the regular course of the school- 
work: a plan which, if not open to 
all the objections of the separate 
department, has difficulties and 
evils of its own. The French sys- 
tem of so-called ‘ bifurcation, under 
which boys at a certain period must 
elect for science or literature, and 
cannot follow both, is clearly inap- 
plicable to our public schools; and 
we may be well content to escape 
its alleged, and apparently inevi- 
table consequences, in the number 
turned out from any place of edu- 
cation where it prevails, of ‘ scien- 
tifiques illitérés,’ on the one hand, 
and ‘ litérés inscientifiques’ on the 
other. There is now in this country 
abundant opportunity for getting 
special teaching on special subjects 
when required, without risking the 
character and known excellences of 
the public schools by straining 
them to what must, after all, on 
such points, be an unequal compe- 
tition with other institutions. 

The points to be considered as to 
the extended teaching of modem 
languages lie in a small compass. 
No one will deny the advantage oi 
a knowledge of the principal tongues 
of civilized Europe to be a useful 
and elegant accomplishment. It can 
hardly be seriously maintained that 
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their study is incompatible with that 
of the learned languages of antiquity, 
or that their practical teaching can- 
not easily be assimilated to the ex- 
isting school-work. Taking modern 
languages to mean, for the present 
purpose, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man only, two of these are directly 
derived from the Latin, and the ac- 
quisition of them is much easier to 
those already acquainted with Latin 
than to those who do not enjoy that 
advantage. Practically, indeed, Ita- 
lian, with all its treasures, may be 
almost laid out of consideration, if 
compared with the much more 
urgent claims of French and Ger- 
nan, both of which should be 
taught. Both are wanted for con- 
versational and practical purposes 
abroad: a gentleman unable to 
read (if not to talk) French is a 
monster of ignorance; and, apart 
from the literary pleasures of know- 
ing German, no one can pursue in 
these days any line of study what- 
ever without soon discovering that 
he must consult the work of some 
German labourer in the same field 
with himself, who will possibly be 
found to have contributed the latest 
and most valuable addition to the 
knowledge of his subject. French, 
indeed, as Sir John Herschel remarks, 
is sure to be picked up, sooner or 
later, by every person calling him- 
self an educated man. German may 
require more attention, as less likely 
to be learned otherwise. The in- 
creasing acquaintance with English, 
on the main lines of tourists upon 
the-Continent, may perhaps render 
a knowledge of mere travel-talk less 
indispensable than it was; but no 
one can really enjoy one of the best 
parts of travelling who cannot rea- 
dily converse on all subjects with 
the people into whose company he 
is thrown. 

The only question of difficulty 
seems to be to decide how French and 
German should be taught in a public 
school. We concede that they should 
one or both form part of the regular 
work; and from this it follows, as 
an almost necessary consequence, 
that they must be taught by one of 
the regular masters—for the sake, 
as before mentioned, with regard to 
physics—of prestige and position— 
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and of enforcing due discipline and 
respect. This of course implies 
that foreign languages must be 
taught by a graduate of one of our 
own Universities, and, therefore, un- 
less in some very exceptional in- 
stances, by an Englishman. The 
only necessary sacrifice involved in 
this is that of good pronunciation. 
But as this never was, and never is 
likely to be gained by school-teach- 
ing in England, the actual loss is 
more apparent than real. An Eng- 
lishman may be thoroughly imbued 
with French or German literature, 
perfectly acquainted with the gram- 
mar and niceties of either language, 
and have a sufficiently correct pro- 
nunciation to do as much for his 
pupils even in this respect as 
would, in fact, be done for them by 
a native of France or Germany. 

At Eton the present French mas- 
ter is himself an Etonian, and pro- 
bably combines as much of English 
status with foreign qualifications as 
is ever likely to be met with. But, 
insufficiently supported as M. Tarver 
is by the great school authorities— 
a mere ‘ objet de luxe,’ as he de- 
scribes himself—the study of French 
being purely optional—no inference 
for the future can be safely drawn 
from any experience afforded by the 
circumstances of his case. At Har- 
row, the senior French master, al- 
though a Frenchman, was also edu- 
cated at the school where he now 
teaches. The head master (Mr. 
Butler) thinks that the greater dif- 
ficulties which must be encoun- 
tered by a foreigner in maintaining 
discipline among the boys may be 
overcome by influence and tact; 
but then M. Ruault has the same 
authority out of school as the other 
assistant masters. This gentleman’s 
evidence is encouraging. He says: 
‘The result is very satisfactory. 
French and German are taught 
grammatically ; and boys leaving in 
the upper forms obtain a very fair 
knowledge of these languages—suf- 
ficient to enable them to acquire 
afterwards in a short time what 
cannot be taught ina public school; 
that is, the power of speaking them 
fluently.’ 

But it is from Rugby that the 
most valuable experience is to be 
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derived in the use of modern lan- 
guages as part of the regular school 
course. From 1800, French was 
taught at Rugby by a Frenchman, 
and afterwards Dr. Arnold decided 
that every classical master should 
teach it to his own form. Dr. Tait 
introduced a teacher of modern 
languages; and now almost all the 
teaching is confided to two modern 
language masters, each of whom 
teaches both French and German. 
One of these is an English gentle- 
man, educated at Rugby and Ox- 
ford, who resided abroad in his 
boyhood. The other is a Prussian 
gentleman, educated in Belgium. 
They have all the authority of clas- 
sical masters both in and out of 
school. Two modern languages are 
learned without extra payment, or 
the study of natural philosophy 
may be substituted for one lan- 
guage. Two hours a week are 
given to them, exclusive of pre- 
paration. The Commissioners re- 
port that the present masters covet 
a third hour, but confess they do 
not see how it can be spared from 
other studies. On the whole, as 
much seems to be done for modern 
languages at Rugby, and with as 
good result, as could be desired or 
expected; but the lesson to be de- 
rived from it contains much of cau- 
tion as well as of encouragement. 

In conclusion, and in justice to 
the Commissioners, who deserve so 
well of their country for what they 
have done, it is only right to give, 
in the language of the Report itself, 
some of the grounds upon which 
they have arrived at their opinions 


upon the subjects under discus- 
sion :— 


It may perhaps be objected that there is 
not time for such a course of study as we 
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have described, and that it could not be 
attempted without injury to classics; 
that the working hours are already long 
enough; that not more than a certain 
quantity of work can be put into a certain 
number of hours, and that a boy’s head 
will not hold more than a certain quantity 
of knowledge. But we are persuaded 
that by effective teachi ng time can be found 
for these things without encroaching on 
the hours of play; and that room may be 
made further, by taking trouble, in the 
head of any ordinary boy. We are 
satisfied that of the time spent at school 
by nine boys out of ten, much is wasted 
which it is quite possible to economize. 
Time is economized by increasing attention ; 
attention is sharpened and kept alive bya 
judicious change of work. A boy can 
attend without flagging to what interests 
him, and what he attends to he can gene- 
rally retain; but without real attention 
there can be no progress, and without pro- 
gress no intellectual discipline worth the 
name. The great difficulty of a public 
school, as every master knows, is simple 
idleness, which is defended by numbers, 
and entrenched behind the system and 
traditions of the place, and against which, 
if he be active, he wages a more or less 
unequal war. Weare not without hope that, 
by the changes which we are about to recom- 
mend with respect to the schools collectively 
and separately, this evil may be considerably 
abated; and we entertain no doubt, that 
without sacrificing the diligent to the idle, 
or health to work, two or three hours a 
week may be advantageously spared for 
natural science, as two or three have been 
spared for mathematics, and two or three 
for French, 


It is, after all, therefore, a ques- 
tion to be decided within the limits 
roughly indicated by two very 
ancient and familiar sayings. Idle- 
ness is beyond a doubt the fruitful 
mother of mischief; but it must 
also be remembered that all work 
and no play has a tendency to make 
Jack a dull boy. 
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NOTES ON DIPLOMACY 


AND DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. 


By Henry OTt ey. 


PART II. 


THE SO-CALLED ‘ PREROGATIVE’ IN MATTERS OF PEACE AND WAR EXAMINED 
UPON CONSTITUTIONAL GROUNDS, 


\] HEN we consider the momen- 
\ tous results which follow 
upon the diplomatic transactions 
between States, and more espe- 
cially the sufferings, disgrace, and 
losses Which have to be borne by 
the whole body of the State as the 
consequence of any false, unjust, or 
unwise step in its policy, it becomes 
of the utmost importance to deter- 
mine by what authority such trans- 
actions may properly be conducted, 
and what manner and extent of con- 
trol the community may constitu- 
tionally exercise over it in the exe- 
cution of its functions. 

This is a question upon which men 
have been accustomed to think but 
vaguely, and discuss with hesitation 
and misgiving, as pertaining to some 
matter which, although directly 
and palpably affecting their inter- 
ests, their lives, and their property, 


they did not see their way very 


clearly to investigate. They had 
heard about ‘ prerogative’ and ‘ di- 
plomacy’ as having to do with it— 
being, in fact, at the very bottom of 
the matter; and then, when they 
have ventured to inquire what these 
mysterious agencies were, and what 
they were doing, or proposed to do, 
they have been told, with an admo- 
nitory shake of the head, that they 
were out of order in asking for in- 
formation which it would not be 
consistent with the interests of the 
public service to afford them; the 
only ostensible representative of the 
public service with whom people 
now-a-days are left to transact their 
differences being the tax-gatherer— 
whose mission is no mystery ;—with 
the pleasing alternative in the ex- 
treme perspective of impeaching the 
ministers of the day, if they should be 
proved to have grossly misadvised 
the Crown in the exercise of its ‘ un- 
doubted prerogative.’ 

The exact position of the case in 
these matters, according to existing 
usage, was pretty clearly defined 


some months ago, at the very time 
when the country was in the first 
paroxysm of agitation and disap- 
pointment at the recent failure of 
justice and outrage upon common 
sense in the Danish affair. On the 
11th of April, a few days before the 
meeting of the London Conference, 
Mr. Horsman, in the House of Com- 
mons, inquired of Lord Palmerston 
whether, in the event of any engage- 
ments being made by the plenipoten- 
tiaries, ‘ they would be submitted to 
the consideration of Parliament, so 
as to obtain the sanction of Par- 
liament before ratification by the 
Crown?’ To this the noble Pre- 
mier replied, that ‘ with regard to 
the function of negotiating and 
making treaties with foreign powers, 
the function is known to be clearly 
with the Crown, acting under the 
advice of its responsible ministers ;” 
and adding, ‘if the case should 
arrive which is contemplated by my 
right honourable friend, I am not 
aware that we should not deem it 
our duty to adhere strictly to the 
spirit and practice of the Constitu- 
tion” Being again pressed by Mr. 
Horsman, who ‘did not wish to de- 
rogate from the prerogative of the 
Crown,’ as to ‘ whether, before ten- 
dering their advice to the Crown in 
this matter, the Government would 
give to Parliament the opportunity 
of concurring in it?’ Lord Palmer- 
ston said ‘he took the question to 
mean whether, if the plenipoten- 
tiary of England at the Conference 
should agree to any engagement on 
the part of this country, it would 
be communicated to Parliament be- 
fore being ratified?’ adding, in fur- 
ther explanation, ‘my right ho- 
nourable friend must be aware that 
by international usage the only 
ground upon which a sovereign can 
refuse to ratify engagements made 
by a duly authorized plenipoten- 
tiary, acting, of course, under in- 
structions, is, that he has entered 
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into such engagements either with- 
out instructions, or against instruc- 
tions.’ 

Here are three distinct positions 
laid down:—rst, that the Crown 
alone has the function of making 
engagements with foreign powers, 
and that through the medium of 
duly appointed plenipotentiaries, 
and with the advice of its responsi- 
ble advisers; andly, that an en- 
gagement entered into by such 
duly appointed plenipotentiary can 
only be refused ratification on the 
ground of its having been made con- 
trary to his instructions; and, 3rdly, 
that the nation, through Parliament, 
has, by ‘ the spirit and practice of the 
Constitution,’ no right to a consult- 
ative voice in the matter, nor to be 
informed of it until after ratifica- 
tion, when the only remedy for any 
wrong done, would be against the 
individuals who happened in their 
official capacity to have advised the 
Crown in the matter. . 

Against the law thus laid down 
we venture very respectfully to 
tender exceptions. We admit that 
all that the noble Premier stated is, 
with some slight occasional excep- 
tions, conformable with the ‘inter- 
national usage, and ‘ the practice of 
the Constitution,’ which has pre- 
vailed for many years past—in fact, 
for so long a time that probably the 
noble lord’s official memory goeth 
not tothe contrary. But we submit, 
and shall endeavour to show, that 
it is not in accordance with the 
‘spirit’ of the Constitution as it 
existed for centuries before that 
time, nor even with ‘the practice; 
under his lordship’s immediate pre- 
decessors in office. To clear the 
way for our argument, a historical 
retrospect is necessary. 

An opinion very generally pre- 
vails that the middle, or, as they 
are sometimes called, the ‘ dark’ 
ages, were periods when popular 
liberties were entirely unknown, 
when despotic princes ruled in un- 
disputed ascendancy, and that what 
liberties exist in certain favoured 
countries at the present day have 
been gradually acquired by the va- 
lour and wisdom of their ancestors, 
and are to be accepted as excep- 
tional to their normal condition 
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of absolute enslavement. Nothing, 
however,-can be further from the 
truth than such a view of the case; 
the original condition of the prin- 
cipal nations of Europe formed after 
the disruption of the Roman Em- 
pire, and more particularly after 
the time of Charlemagne, being one 
of freedom, in the broadest and 
fullest sense of the word—a proud 
position, which became impaired 
in subsequent ages, and in greater 
or less degree, by the undue en- 
croachments of the monarchical 
principle. Amongst the ancient 
Germans, the founders of Gothic 
institutions in most of the States of 
Central and Western Europe, their 
kings and chiefs were always elect- 
ive, and endowed with very limited 
powers ;—all great questions of 
State, and particularly those of 
peace and war, being decided by 
the free voice of the popular as- 
sembly. Nor did this elective prin- 
ciple, or at least the right of recog- 
nition by the States, cease altoge- 
ther to be acknowledged until pe- 
riods more or less advanced. In 
England it was not until the 
middle of the thirteenth century 
that the Crown lawyers recognized 
the principle of strict hereditary 
descent ;—and this was interrupted 
by the authority of Parliament in 
1688, and again in 1700, by the Act 
of Settlement; in virtue and subject 
to the restrictions of which, her pre- 
sent Majesty occupies the throne. 
Passing hastily in review other 
States, we find that in Germany, to 
begin with, the Emperor’s autho- 
rity was always extremely restricted, 
particularly in the matter of war 
and alliances, wherein he was 
strictly under the control of the 
Diet. <A striking instance of this 
occurred in the reign of Maximi- 
lian I., when he wished to under- 
take an expedition into Italy, to op- 
pose the invading forces of Charles 
VIII. of France, of course ‘in the 
general interests of Europe.’ The 
Diet, having patiently listened to all 
his arguments and appeals, declared 
a great indifference for all theoretical 
notions of ‘the balance of power; 
and, looking to the requirements 
of the home government as of the 
first importance, ‘ declared their re- 
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solution not to grant any supply of 
men or money till the internal peace 
of Germany was secured ;—and 
Maximilian, to his great annoyance, 
was compelled to abandon the war 
policy upon which his heart was 
set. The Treaty of Westphalia de- 
stroyed the strength and unity of 
Germany by reason chiefly of the 
right conferred upon princes of 
making war and peace; and the case 
was shortly afterwards aggravated by 
a decree of the Diet in 1653, which 
conferred upon them the power of 
imposing taxes on their subjects 
without appeal to the Imperial tri- 
bunals. Still, as concerned general 
interests, the authority of the Diet 
remained uninterrupted; and it is 
worthy of remark that the Diet 
of Ratisbon, which was convened 
by Leopold I. in 1663, in order to 
obtain succour against the Turks, 
and to settle one or two other mat- 
ters, was prolonged by repeated 
adjournments, until it eventually 
became permanent, and continued 
to sit as the deliberative assembly 
of the empire till the dissolution of 
the latter in 1806. 

Hungary and Bohemia had in 
early times their full share of inde- 
pendence. By the capitulation of 
Matthias with the Hungarian States 
(1615), it was stipulated that there 
should be no measure of peace or 
war without the consent of the Diet, 
and this was ratified by Ferdinand 
and his successors. In Denmark 
the Crown continued to be elective 
down to the year 1660, and with 
very limited powers, all relating to 
peace and war being in the States. 
Lhe principle of limited monarchy 
prevails in Sweden to this day; and 
in Poland the monarchy was elect- 
ive, and restricted, till its extinction 
towards the end of the last century. 

In Spain we find the original 
rights of the people as strongly 
marked as in any other part of the 
world; and, in certain respects, they 
continued to be exercised longer than 
amongst any of their neighbours, 
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the English alone excepted. The 
crowns of Castile, Leon, and Ara- 
gon were, in those sturdy early 
times, strictly elective; the election 
being pronounced by the barons in 
the last-named country in these 
words: ‘We, who are as good as 
you, choose you for our king and 
lord, provided that you guard and 
observe our laws and privileges; 
but not otherwise.* In Castile it 
was not until about the eleventh 
century that the right of hereditary 
succession was clearly admitted; 
and the form of recognizing the 
heir-apparent’s title, in an assembly 
of the Cortes, has continued until 
our own time. As regards State 
affairs, a law of Alphonso XI., in 
1328, provides that in ‘ the arduous 
affairs of our kingdom the counsel 
of our natural subjects is necessary, 
especially of the deputies from our 
cities and towns; therefore we or- 
dain and command that on such 
great occasions the Cortes shall be 
assembled, and counsel shall be 
taken of the three estates of our 
kingdoms, as the kings our fore- 
fathers have been used to do,’ 
Amongst other instances of the in- 
terference of the Cortes in ‘ the ar- 
duous affairs of the kingdom, may 
be mentioned the conduct of the 
Cortes of Ocana, who in 1469 re- 
monstrated with Henry LY. for ally- 
ing himself with England rather 
than with France, and averred that 
‘ according to the laws of your king- 
dom, when the kings have anything 
of great importance in hand, they 
ought not to undertake it without 
the advice and knowledge of the 
chief towns and cities of your king- 
dom.’ And the same claim to na- 
tional dignity and independence was 
asserted in the outlying depend- 
encies of the Spanish peninsula. 
When James, son of Peter III., sue- 
ceeded to the throne of Aragon, he, 
with a view to making peace with 
France, took upon him to ratify a 
renunciation of Sicily in favour of 
Charles II. of Anjou, King of Naples 


* Mr. Hallam says that he does ‘not much believe the authenticity of this form of 
words,’ taking the hint from Robertson (Charles V.) ; but both admit that it is ‘ sufficiently 


agreeable to the spirit of the old government.’ 
and argues upon it as if he found no reason to question its genuineness. 


Burlamaqui quotes it from Putiendorff, 
Robertson, also, 


in his second edition, says that the words of the oath are given by Antonio Perez, ‘a 


Most respectable authority.’ 
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(A.D. 1295). But the spirit of the 
inhabitants revolted against being 
assigned over, like a flock of sheep, 
by virtue of a mere slip of paper ; 
renounced their allegiance to the 
King of Aragon, and placed the 
crown on the head of his brother 
Frederick ; and after five years’ fight- 
ing, maintained ther right to do so. 

In France, from the earliest times 
we find the same principle in 
force. Charles the Bald, the first 
king, was compelled by the nobles 
(A.D. 851) to promise not to transact 
any State affairs without their con- 
sent. Nor was this an empty pro- 
mise. Louis VII., in 1146, con- 
vened a congress of nobles—the first 
time that the term ‘ Parliament’ was 
applied to such a meeting—when he 
set forth a project for a crusade, 
which was agreed to. But when 
Pope Innocent IV., during his con- 
test with the Emperor, requested of 
St. Louis an asylum in France, that 
king did not feel authorized to 
permit it without consulting the 
barons, who, being convened upon 
the matter, refused their assent. 
John assembled the States-General 
in 1355 and 1356, immediately be- 
fore and after the battle of Poitiers, 
by whom, in the first-named year, a 
committee was formed out of the 
three orders, whom the King bound 
himself to consult not only as to 
the internal arrangements of his 
administration, but upon any pro- 
positions of peace or armistice with 
England; deputies being, moreover, 
appointed to collect the subsidies 
granted by the States, and to see to 
their application. This, it may be 
urged, and with justice, was a some- 
what exceptional case, and these 
assumptions of power, censured as 
usurpation, ‘if as Mr. Hallam says, 
‘the peculiar emergency in which 
France was then placed, did not 
permit their defence.’ ‘But, he 
adds, ‘if it be true that the king- 
dom was reduced to the utmost 
danger and exhaustion, as much by 
malversation of its government as 
by the armies of Edward III., who 
will deny its representatives the 
right of ultimate sovereignty, and 
of suspending at last the royal pre- 
rogatives, by the abuse of which 
they were falling to destruction? 
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With all deference to the authority of 
this able and philosophic writer, we 
think that, when offering this apolo- 
getic explanation, he hardly reflected. 
upon the result to which the prin- 
ciple it recognized must ultimately 
lead—that of a sovereignty in the 
people superior to that of the Crown, 
and capable of being exercised with- 
out recourse to the wtima ratio of a 
revolution. In subsequent reigns, 
as the power of the Crown increased 
at the expense of that of the nobles, 
the States-General were less fre- 
quently convened, the provincial 
estates being resorted to in prefer- 
ence, for the one purpose of obtain- 
ing supplies. And in course of 
time, as under Charles VII. and 
Louis XI., even this formality was 
considered unnecessary, taxes being 
levied by the arbitrary authority of 
the Crown. But these assumptions 
of power did not pass without re- 
mark and protest. Philip de Co- 
mines, .in his Memoirs, denounced 
the levying of taxes without the free 
concession of the people as an act 
of tyranny and violence, adding: 
‘It may be objected that in some 
cases there may not be time to as- 
semble them, and that war will bear 
no delay ; but I reply that such haste 
ought not to be made, and there will 
be time enough; and I tell you that 
princes are more powerful and more 
dreaded by their enemies when they 
undertake anything with the con- 
sent of their subjects.’ 

It is not our purpose to trace 
the story of national degradation 
through all its phases, till it ar- 
rived at the lowest point of abase- 
ment under Louis XIV., who as- 
sumed to absolute monarchy in its 
most unrestricted sense. A course 
of Public Law, drawn up at this 
time, for the perusal of the Duke 
of Burgundy, under the direction 
of De Torcy, defines this position 
of affairs as follows:—‘ France is 
a monarchical State in the utmost 
extent of the term. The King re- 
presents the whole nation, and any 
other person represents only a single 
individual with respect to the King. 
The nation does not exist as a body 
in France. The whole nation re- 
sides in the person of the King.’ 
And the ‘Grand Monarque’ him- 
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self synopsized this idée when, in 
reply to some magistrate who spoke 
about the State, declared ‘L’ Ktat c’est 
moi. Nor was it in France only 
that in the course of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the old con- 
stitutional liberties of peoples were 
undermined and destroyed, and the 
despotic power of the sovereign 
built upon their ruins. In Spain 
and its dependencies, and in most 
of the states of Italy, this was the 
case; and in the next century the 
princes of Germany had attained to 
a similar position with regard to 
their respective subjects, and in 
their international arrangements. 
Meantime, in England, however, 
the ancient constitutional liberties 
which she had derived from a com- 
mon source with her neighbours 
still survived, and were asserted 
with boldness, dignity, and autho- 
rity against all opposition, whether 
under internal or external influences. 
The story of these events, and the 
assertion of the principles which 
they involve, will be read with all 
‘the freshness of novelty by many 
persons at the present day; they 
are, however, to be found in the 
authentic annals of Parliament, and 
in the writings of the most eminent 
jurists who have figured in public 
affairs from the earliest times. Let 
us discuss the question upon grounds 
of theory first, which, if we mistake 
not, will present so strong a con- 
trast to what has recently been ac- 
cepied as the rule of practice, as to 
involve an anomaly almost incom- 
prehensible. It would seem in the 
highest degree inconsistent that a 
people who claim the right of exer- 
cising through their representatives 
a controlling voice over all matters 
of domestic policy, from the regula- 
tion of the succession to the Crown 
down to the merest parish road bill, 
should have no deliberative autho- 
rity in that which concerns the 
honour of the country before the 
world, the sacrifice of thousands of 
lives, and the expenditure of mil- 
lions of treasure. It seems in the 
last degree absurd that the Crown 
should have the barren privilege of 
declaring war when it cannot put a 
Single soldier afoot, nor a single 
ship afloat, without the previous 
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consent of Parliament; and that it 
should claim the power of conclud- 
ing a war which the State, by 
its representatives, had sanctioned 
and afforded the means of prose- 
cuting, without reference to the 
opinion of the latter upon the terms 
of accommodation conditioned. Yet 
all these things are insisted upon in 
virtue of ‘ prerogative ;' and secrecy 
in carrying them out, as essential 
to prerogative. 

The subject is beset with diffi- 
culties and contradictions: let us 
see if we can reconcile them upon 
some rational and practical basis. 
And, to this end, let us not quar- 
rel about words: let us agree with 
Lord Palmerston that ‘ the func- 
tion’ is with the Crown to order all 
matters of peace and war, and other 
relations with foreign States. But, 
admitting this, upon what ground, 
and in what sense, do we do so? 
Upon considerations of public con- 
venience only, which vest all other 
executive functions in the Sovereign 
as head of the State ;—but vest them 
not as an absolute personal property, 
but as a delegated trust. 

What says Blackstone, who surely 
cannot be charged with underrating 
the prerogatives and splendour of 
the Crown in any one point? He 
says: ‘ With regard to foreign con- 
cerns the King is the delegute or 
representative of his people.’ And 
for what reason so delegated? Be- 
cause ‘it is impossible that the in- 
dividuals of a State, in their col- 
lective capacity, can transact the 
affairs of that State with another 
community equally numerous as 
themselves. Unanimity must be 
wanting to their measures, and 
strength to the execution of their 
counsels. In the King, therefore, as 
in a centre, all the rays of his people 
are united, and form by that union a 
consistency, splendour, and power 
that make him feared and respected 
by foreign potentates, who would 
scruple to enter into any engage- 
ment that must afterwards be revised 
or ratified by a popular assembly. 
What is done by the royal autho- 
rity,’ he adds, ‘ with regard to foreign 
powers, is the act of the whole na- 
tion.’ And again, in another place 
he says: ‘It is held by all the 
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writers on the law of nature and 
nations, that the riyht of making 
war, which by nature subsisted in 
every individual, is given up by all 
persons that enter into society, and 
is invested in the sovereign power.’ 
And, quoting Grotius, he goes on to 
show that the declaration of war, 
coming from such sovereign power, 
is ‘not so much that the enemy 
may be put upon his guard, but 
that it may be certainly clear that 
the war is not undertaken by pri- 
vate persons, but by the wih of the 
whole community,’ 

Can anything be clearer, from all 
this, than that the Sovereign acts in 
these matters as the organ or mouth- 
piece of the whole nation, having 
previously ascertained its ‘ will?’ 
For whilst the right to this ‘will’ 
is declared, it is, as will be recol- 
lected, pointedly remarked what 
inconvenience would result if en- 
gagements were made with foreign 
powers which ‘must afterwards be 
revised and ratified by a popular 
assembly.’ 

Vattel says: ‘ The sovereign who 
possesses the full and absolute au- 
thority has, doubtless, a right to 
treat in the name of the State he 
represents; and his engagements 
are binding on the whole nation. 
But all rulers of States have not 
the power to make public treaties 
by their own authority alone: some 
are obliged to take the advice of a 
senate, or of the representatives of 
the nation. It is from the funda- 
menial laws of each State that we 
must learn where resides the autho- 
rity that is capable of contracting 
with validity in the name of the 
State.” And’ in another place he 
mentions that ‘the Kings of Eng- 
land, whose power is in other re- 
spects so limited, have the right of 
making peace and war;’ qualifying, 
however, this statement in a note, 
in which he observes, what we have 
already referred to, that ‘as the 
King of England cannot, without the 
concurrence of Parliament, either 
raise money or compel his subjects 
to take up arms, his right of mak- 
ing war is in fact but a slender pre- 
rogative, unless Parliament second 
him with supplies.’ He does not 
attempt further to reconcile an ob- 


vious incongruity in the very idea of 
aright or prerogative—call it what 
you please—which is not operative 
without the consent of other parties 
in the State. 

It is worthy of remark that none 
of the earlier authorities on consti- 
tutional law—as Glanville, Fleta, 
Bracton, Britton, Littleton, Fortes- 
cue, Fitzherbert, Coke, &c.—when 
treating of the King’s rights or 
prerogatives, make any mention of 
inatters of peace and war as coming 
within them. On the contrary, 
there are many passages in their 
writings which seem distinctly to 
recognize a general subjection of 
the will of the sovereign to the 
law and the acknowledged repre- 
sentatives of the national will, 
to such an extent as would be al- 
most inconsistent with the idea of 
any prerogative at all in matters of 
international arrangement. Nothing 
can be stronger, for instance, than 
the passage in Bracton, who was a 
judge in Henry II1.’s time, where he 
reckons as superior to the King, ‘ not 
only God and the law, by which he 
is made King, but his court of earls 
and barons; for the former (comites) 
are so styled as associates of the 
King, and whosoever has an asso- 
ciate has a master; so that if the 
King was without a bridle—that is, 
the law—they ought to put a bridle 
upon him ;—or than what Sir John 
Fortescue, Chancellor under Henry 
VI., writes, in his De Laudibus Legum 
Angliw, a work addressed to the 
Prince of Wales: ‘ Thus you know, 
sir, the formal institutions of any 
political kingdom, from whence you 
may guess at the power which the 
King may exercise with respect to 
the laws and his subjects. For he is 
appointed to protect his subjects in 
their lives, properties, and laws; 
and for this very end and purpose 
he has delegation of power from the 
people ; and he has no claim to any 
other power but this.’ Coke, whilst, 
in common with the other legal 
worthies above mentioned, he is 
silent as to any royal prerogative or 
right in matters of peace and war, 
goes as plainly as words can express 
it to allot that right and duty to 
Parliament. Speaking of matters 
of Parliament, he says: ‘ They are 
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touching the King, the state of the 
kingdom of England, and the de- 
fence of the kingdom, &c.; and re- 
marks that ‘these words of the 
writ, the state and defence of the 
kingdom, are large words, and in- 
clude the rest; and that they are 
called ‘ad faciendum et consentien- 
dum super Negocitis antidictis”’ To 
have done with authorities on this 
head, we have one still more con- 
elusive, who wrote in the reign of 
the good Queen Bess, the most im- 
perious sovereign that had yet 
reigned in England. John Aylmer, 
afterwards Bishop of London—and 
his promotion may, we think, be 
taken as tacit evidence of approval 
of his doctrine—wrote an answer to a 
book by John Knox, against female 
monarchy, entitled, Llast of the 
Trumpet against the Monstrous Re- 
giment of Women; in the course of 
which the worthy divine has this 
remarkable passage :—‘ If, on the 
other part, the regiment were such 
as all hanged on the King’s or 
Queen’s will, and not upon the laws 
written; if she might decree and 
make laws alone without her senate ; 
if she judged offences according to 
her wisdom, and not by limitations 
of statutes and laws; 7 she might 
dispose alone of war and peace ; if, to 
be short, she were a mere monarch, 
and not a mixed ruler, you might 
peradventure make me to fear the 
matter the more, and the less to de- 
fend the cause.’ 
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We now proceed to examine how 
far these statements of principle have 
been practically borne out, as testi- 
fied by the early chroniclers and by 
the records of Parliament. In this 
branch of our inquiries, as regards 
the earlier periods of history, we 
find ourselves much beholden to a 
curious volume entitled, Lssays 
upon—1. The Ballance of Power; 
2. The Right of making War, Peace, 
and Alliances; and, 3. Universal 
Monarchy, published anonymously 
in 1701, but which proceeded from 
the pen of Mr. Charles Davenant, 
LL.D., an able statistical and poli- 
tical writer, whose works, including 
these essays, were afterwards (1771) 
collected in five volumes, edited by 
Sir Charles Whitworth. This writer 
contends that from the earliest 
times, down to a then compara- 
tively recent period, neither in 
France, Spain, or England, ‘ kings 
ever pretended to make war or 
peace without the consent of their 
people assembled for that purpose,’ 
and implies that the suggestions of 
a contrary practice ‘ were started by 
modern flatterers, who hoped to 
promote themselves by advancing 
the prerogative beyond the inten- 
tion of our laws.’* 

Recurring now to the authentic 
facts of history, we find that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, when meditat- 
ing the invasion of England, ‘ con- 
sulted his barons and great men of 
Normandy, and with their advice 


* These Essays were written at a time when the ancient constitutional rights of the 


people, in State affairs, exercised through their representatives, had been more than once se- 
riously attacked, and to some extent encroached upon; the most recent instance of the kind 
being the famous Partition Treaties which William III. had prepared of his own authority 
without the previous knowledge of any of his ministers, except Lord Jersey. The author’s 
strictures gave great umbrage to the Court party, who, in the same year, issued a brochure 
entitled Animadversions on a late Factious Book, entitled, §c., and a Letter [signed 
L. L. D, F,] containing a censure upon the said Book, wherein the King, the Ministry, and 
the Church of England are cleared from the malicious aspersions cast upon them by the 
enemies of this Government. The style otf ‘censure’ adopted by this writer may be 
Judged of by the following specimens:—‘ The King’s honour is so closely twisted with the 
reputation of his ministers that the very calling his choice of them in question is a 
scandalous reflection on his prudence and judgment, and for any private man publicly to 
arraign their actions is a factious attempt that merits the reprehension of the law... . 
A private man who is a member of the Honourable the House of Common has all the 
freedom to propose, and argue for or against, what he thinks conducive to the common 
good or safety; but is it lawful for a private man who is not a member of that House 
publicly to arraign and expose their proceedings? Is not such presumption interpreted a 
punishable misdemeanor? And upon a parity of reason, is it not a criminal boldness ina 
private man to call the King and his ministers to account, outrageously to censure their 
actions, and expose the arcana of the State to derision and contempt ?’ 
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undertook the expedition.’ The 
peace which William Rufus made 
with his brother Robert was ‘ sworn 
by twelve barons of each nation ;’ and 
a similar ceremony was gone through 
in regard to the peace between 
Henry I. and the same Robert. 
Under Stephen a similar case might 
be cited. Under Henry II., when 
some differences between the Kings 
of Castile and Navarre were referred 
to him for arbitration, ‘the King 
did not think fit to make any deter- 
mination upon this point but in his 
high Court of Parliament, when he 
ordered the ambassadors to deliver 
what they had to say,’ after which 
‘the earls and barons of the Royal 
Court of England adjudged plenary 
satisfaction to be made,’ &c. 

On the other hand, John comes 
as a bad exception: his shameful 
surrender of himself and the nation 
as vassals and tributaries of the 
Pope having been made without 
consulting the barons and great 
men of the kingdom; the Pope, in 
return, assisting the son of that 
tyrant, Henry IIT., in all his at- 
tempted invasions of the liberties of 
the people. But Parliament was not 
backward in retaliating, and when 
Henry III. twice called them toge- 
ther for the purpose of obtaining sup- 
plies, they twice refused them. The 
last of these occasions was in respect 
of a war with France, in which he 
had become engaged of his own au- 
thority; when the barons told him 
that ‘he had undertaken it unad- 
visedly ; and that his Parliament 
wondered he could undertake so 
difficult and dangerous a business 
without their advice and assent.’ 

Edward III., in the course of his 
long reign, called together no less 
than sixteen Parliaments to advise 
with them on matters of war, peace, 
and alliances. In the fifth year of 
his reign he called a Parliament to 
consult upon the whole state of his 
differences with the King of France, 
asking their advice whether he 
should refer them to arbitration, or 
treat amicably with him, or proceed 
to open war. ‘The prelates, earls, 
barons, and other great men,’ there- 
upon advised in favour of a treaty; 
and the King, in Parliament, and 
with its consent, named the com- 
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missioners for this treaty, ‘ and 
part of their powers and business 
were there prescribed to them.’ In 
the twenty-eighth year of the same 
reign we read of ‘a treaty depending 
and in good forwardness, which the 
King could not complete without 
the assent of the Lords and Com- 
mons;’ when the Commons being mo- 
destly disposed to leave the matter 
to the wisdom of the King and the 
Lords, expressing their approval 
beforehand of whatever they might 
decide upon, ‘this was thought not 
to be a sufficient consent.’ And 
they were again asked by the Lord 
Chamberlain, ‘Do you then assent 
to a treaty of perpetual peace? 
when they replied unanimously in 
the affirmative. To show that these 
submissions to parliamentary autho- 
rity were not mere matters of form, 
we have a case in the thirty- 
sixth year of the same reign, when 
an offer of peace from Robert Bruce 
of Scotland, being referred to the 
Lords, they unanimously answered 
‘they could not assent to it, as pre- 
judicial to the King’s crown.’ 

In the seventh year of \the reign 
of Richard II. we meet with a rather 
curious case, in which the reason is 
alleged why the people should be 
consulted not only before making 
war, but in making peace also. A 
treaty with France was on the tapis; 
but the Chancellor, Michael de la 
Pole, told both Houses ‘ that the King, 
out of tender love to his people, and 
in consideration of the great expenses 
they had been at during the war, 
would not finally conclude the peace 
without their assent and know- 
ledge, though he might do it be- 
cause (as it was conceived) France 
was the King’s own proper inherit- 
ance, and not belonging to the 
Crown of England.’ And then he 
declared ‘that the King desired and 
earnestly charged them carefully to 
examine and consider the said arti- 
cles in relation to this treaty, and 
advise what was best to be done for 
the kingdom’s henour and advan- 
tage.’ In the course of the discus- 
sions which followed there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion upon 
one of the articles of the proposed 
treaty, by which the King was to 
hold the province of Guienne of the 
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Crown of France by service and 
homage, in regard to which the 
Commons ‘hoped that their liege 
Lord would not easily agree to hold 
by the like service the town of 
Calais, and other lands which had 
been conquered of the French by 
the sword. In the end, however, 
the Commons gave way, and ‘ with 
protestation that they may not be 
hereafter charged as having advised 
in this matter, and that they shall 
not bear the blame of having coun- 
selled one way or the other, agree 
in their answer with the prelates 
and lords in every point; and this 
and no other answer than what the 
prelates and lords made do they 
give. In the eighteenth year of 
the same reign a Parliament was 
called, one of the purposes of which 
was declared in the summons to be 
‘how the wars, which by assent of 
Parliament were begun, should be 
continued.’ Itis under this misguided 
and unfortunate monarch, however, 
in the twentieth year of his reign, 
that we meet with the first instance 
of an attempt to carry out a foreign 
armed expedition without the au- 
thority of Parliament. The pro- 
jected expedition was to be made 
towards Lombardy, on behalf of the 
King of France, Richard’s cousin 
and father-in-law. And although 
the Commons were officially in- 
formed ‘ of the King’s gracious in- 
tention that by this expedition nei- 
ther the Commons nor kingdom 
should be in any ways bound or 
charged: yet, notwithstanding, they 
pray, and make their protestation, 
that as the King, by his own autho- 
rity and will, had granted the said 
expedition, so they hoped, that by it 
or by anything which hereafter 
might happen upon it, they may 
not be made parties, nor in any way 
endammaged.’ ‘To this address the 
King, ‘with his own mouth, made 
a long reply, explaining his reasons 
for the expedition, which were 
chiefly those of securing and in- 
creasing the friendship of the 
French king, and concluding by 
declaring ‘ that he will be at large 
and at liberty to command his peo- 
ple, and send them in aid of his 
friends; and to dispose of his own 
goods at his will and as often as 


he pleased.’ It was, probably, the 
second Richard’s arriére pensee in 
seeking for this closer union with 
France, as it was that of the second 
Charles three centuries later, to se- 
cure the means of suppressing the 
liberties Of his subjects, and sub- 
mitting them to his arbitrary will. 
But no precedent can be accepted 
from the proceedings of such a king. 
His successor, Henry IV., in the 
very first year of his reign, and re- 
peatedly afterwards, summoned Par- 
liaments ‘to have their advice’ 
about expeditions he had in con- 
templation, and as to treaties about 
to be made. In the reign of Henry 
V. we read of an alliance with Sigis- 
mund, King of the Romans, which 
‘ was confirmed, approved of, and ra- 
tified by Parliament’ in these words : 
‘Be it known, &c.: Our most sove- 
reign Lord aforesaid, willing that 
the said alliance may be perpetual, 
and the matters contained in the 
said letters patent having been duly 
and solemnly debated in this Parlia- 
ment, &e., by their common assent 
and consent in the said Parliament, 
and by authority of the same, they 
did ratify, approve, confirm,’ &e. 
And in the ninth of Henry VI. was 
passed an Act of Parliament au- 
thorizing negotiations for peace with 
France, Spain, and Scotland in these 
words: ‘That it is ordained and ad- 
vised by the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons, being in 
this present Parliament, that my 
Lords of Bedford and Gloucester, 
and my Lord Cardinal, and others 
of the King’s blood and of his coun- 
cil, may treat of peace on the King’s 
behalf with the said parties or any 
other.” In the reign of Edward IV. 
we find frequent applications to Par- 
liament in these matters. Richard 
IIL, in his short reign, had no foreign 
wars, and summoned but one Par- 
liament. 

Under the Tudors, who conceded 
nothing that concerned their pre- 
rogative, the authority of Parlia- 
ment in State affairs was never dis- 
puted. In the reign of Henry VII. 
a Parliament was called, a.p. 1488, 
to which the Lord Chancellor ad- 
dressed a long statement of the 
position of affairs abroad, conclud- 
ing: ‘ Therefore by this narrative 
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you now understand the state of 
the question whereupon the King 
prayeth your advice, which is no 
other than whether he shall enter 
into an auxiliary defensive war for 
the Brittons against France?’ Par- 
liament, in reply, not only advised 
the espousal of the cause of the 
Duke of Brittany, but unanimously 
voted the King a large supply for 
the purpose. And again in 1492, 
the same king, when he pre- 
tended an intention to make war 
against France, summoned another 
Parliament, whom he addressed 
thus: ‘My Lords, and you the Com- 
mons, when I purposed to make 
a war in Britanie by my lieutenant, 
I made a declaration thereof to you 
by my Chancellor ;—but now that 
I mean to make war upon France 
in person, I will declare it to you 
myself; ending by saying, ‘Go to- 
gether in God’s name, and lose no 
time, for I have called this Parlia- 
ment wholly for this cause.” After 
which, we are told, ‘the Parliament, 
with great alacrity, advised the King 
to undertake the war.’ 

In the fourth year of Henry VIII. 
we read that ‘the session was 
opened by William of Wareham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
showed how the French king would 
do no justice in restoring to the 
King his right inheritance ; where- 
fore, from lack of justice, peace 
must of necessity be turned into 
war. In this Parliament was 
granted two-fifteenths of the tem- 
poralty, and of the clergy two-tenths. 
After which ‘it was concluded by 
the whole body of the realm, in the 
High Court of Parliament assem- 
bled, that war should be made on 
the French king and his dominions; 
and an Act was thereupon made.’ 

In the reign of Mary we meet 
with the first serious breach be- 
tween the Crown and Parliament, 
and it was entirely owing to foreign 
influences. The House of Com- 
mons had in 1553 presented an 
humble and earnest address to the 
Queen, praying her not to marry a 
stranger; but copious bribery, by 
means of money sent over for the 
purpose by Charles V., was used to 
induce the most influential mem- 
bers to give their votes for the mar- 
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riage with Philip of Spain, who 
thereafter had it all his own way 
during his stay here. Nevertheless, 
‘when dangers came to press from 
abroad, —after the loss of Calais, 
Parliament was again resorted to 
(November »7th, 1558), when ‘the 
Queen sent for the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and ordered 
him to open to them the ill con- 
dition the nation was in: for though 
there was a treaty begun at Cam- 
bray, yet it was necessary to put 
the kingdom in a posture of de- 
fence in case it should miscarry/ 
This ‘ gracious message,’ however, 
in the temper of the times, met 
with but little favour: for ‘the 
Commons were now s0 dissatisfied 
that they would come to no resolu- 
tion.” And again, a week after- 
wards, when the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Treasurer, the Duke of 
Norfolk, and several other spiritual 
and temporal peers, whose names it 
is unnecessary to recapitulate, ‘came 
down to the House of Commons, 
and sate in the place of the House 
where the Privy Councillors used 
to sit,” they met with but a sorry 
reception. ‘ The Speaker left his 
chair, and he, with the Privy Coun- 
cillors that were of the House, came 
and sate on low benches before 
them. The Chancellor showed the 
necessity of granting a subsidy to 
defend the nation both from the 
French and the Scots: when he 
had done the Lords withdrew: but 
though the Commons entered both 
that and the two following days 
into debate, they came to no issue 
in their consultations.’ The Queen’s 
death put an abrupt termination to 
this lame proceeding. 

Of Queen Elizabeth, Davenant 
says: ‘She had such an absolute 
dominion over the hearts of her 
people that she did what she pleased 
with both Houses of Parliament. 
It being notorious that she drove 
at no interest distinct from that 
of the Commonwealth, she was 
suffered to pursue the measures 
tending to the public good in her 
own method.’ But when he adds: 
‘No wonder, then, if we find her 
making peace and war, and en- 
tering into foreign leagues and al- 
liances without advising with the 
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great council of the kingdom,’ we 
think he is a little out of book, 
exaggerating the imperious and un- 
sympathizing character attributed 
to that sovereign beyond the actual 
truth—a view in which succeed- 
ing writers of eminence, who have 
been accepted as the instructors of 
our youth in the history of their 
country, have unhappily concur- 
red.* It is true that in the first 
year of her reign she concluded the 
treaty of peace with France, which 
she found under negotiation at 
her accession, without, apparently, 
consulting Parliament upon the 
terms; being the only important 
act of the kind we are aware of 
in her reign, which was unmarked 
by war for many years. But when 
the country was threatened by 
her bigoted foreign enemies, how 
did she act? Though neither Da- 
venant nor Hume mention the fact, 
the Parliamentary history gives the 
account of three Parliaments in 
which matters of this sort were dis- 
cussed. In 1587 we read how Sir 
Christopher Hatton opened to the 
Parliament the whole affair indica- 
tive to the threatened Spanish in- 
yasion, and argued that ‘the pur- 
pose was to bring the Low Coun- 
tries into a monarchical seat, and 
then, ve nobis.’ The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer then showed ‘ that 
the great preparations of war which 
was thought fit speedily to be 
thought of and provided, would 
grow changeable, and _ therefore 
thought it fit that the House should 
appoint a convenient number to set 
down articles for a subsidy ; where- 
upon all the Privy Council being of 
this House, the first knight of every 
shire, and others, were appointed to 
meet in the Exchequer Chamber.’ 
Again, in opening a new Parliament 


in the following year, Sir C. Hat- 
ton, in the presence of the Queen, 
recited the circumstances of the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada, 
and suggested the spirit of re- 
venge it would arouse in Spain; 
adding, ‘this is the great cause 
of summoning this Parliament, 
that in this most full assembly 
of the wisest and most prudent 
persons, called together from all 
parts of this kingdom, as far as 
human counsel may advise a dili- 
gent preparation may be made, that 
arms and forces and money may be 
in readiness, and that our navy, 
which is the greatest bulwark of 
this kingdom, may be repaired, 
manned, and fitted out for all 
events with all expedition.’ In the 
result a large supply was granted. 
And, again, in the Parliament of 
1592-93 we read that Lord Bur- 
leigh made a long address on the 
perils of the nation, and of France, 
consequent upon the ambition of 
Spain, concluding by ‘ referring the 
consideration thereof to the whole 
three estates, whereof two are in 
this place, how the same danger 
may be withstood, and by what pro- 
vision her Majesty and realm may 
be preserved in domestic peace: 
adding, ‘and because it is all our 
parts and duties, first to God and 
then to our sovereign head, and to 
our native country, to apply all our 
endeavours, being every one called 
to this place, by special command- 
ments, in express words, upon con- 
sideration of the hardness of the 
business, and the perils imminent, 
to treat with her Majesty, and with 
the prelates and great men of the 
realm, and to give our counsels, so as 
it is convenient for us all ;—first, to 
consider the perils, and then to 
give the counsel.’ After debate a 


* Hume, speaking of the opening of the Parliament in 15 71, says, ‘ that the Lord Keeper 


Bacon, after the Speaker of the Commons was elected, told the Parliament in the Queen’s 
name that she enjoined them not to meddle in any matters of State; such was his ex- 
pression, by which he probably meant the question of the Queen’s marriage and the 
succession, about which they had before given her some uneasiness.’ And this probably is 
a correct view of the case. But what are we to think of his knowledge of history when in 
the next sentence he proceeds to say: ‘For as to other great points of government, 
alliances, peace and war, or foreign associations, no Parliament in that age ever presumed 
to take them under consideration, or question, in these particulars, the conduct of their 
sovereign or of his ministers?? What must have been his notion of the constitutional 


liberties of England during the five preceding centuries, when in another passage, we find 
him speaking of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, as the period of ‘ the dawn of liberty ?” 
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committee was appointed ‘to deli- 
berate and consult in what propor- 
tion they might relieve her Majesty 
with subsidies in respect of these 
many and great enemies against 
whose power and malice she was to 
provide, and prepare for necessary 
defence and preservation of her 
realm and dominions.’ 

Without wishing to lay too much 
stress upon these transactions, we 
think we are justified in holding, that 
due allowance being made for the 
peculiarities of the times, and the 
character of the principal person- 
ages, more especially the Queen 
herself, they are sufficiently in har- 
mony with all that had gone before 
in the State history of the country, 
to be included with them in the 
same category; and such being the 
case, we find that, with rare and 
insignificant exceptions, ‘the spirit 
and the practice of the constitution’ 
of this country, during more than 
five centuries, when it was governed 
by native-born sovereigns, was to 
submit measures of war, peace, and 
alliance to the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment before they were carried out, 
and while it was yet time to advise 
and decide upon them. 

But with Elizabeth the true glory 
of free and independent England 
ends; from that date she becomes 
entangled by connexions, which, 
for good or ill, have materially in- 
fluenced the external policy of the 
Government. It is a serious objec- 
tion to the law allowing of female 
succession, in States where it pre- 
vails to the full extent, that on 
failure of direct heirs, it introduces 
foreign collateral branches to reign 
over the nation, with which from 
the beginning they can have little 
sympathy, and whose interests must 
often be conflicting with others 
which the sovereign brings over 
with him. England has suffered, per- 
haps, more than any other country 
in this respect: first, by the advent 
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of the House of Stuart, claiming, 
by female descent from Henry VIL. ; 
and secondly, by that of the House 
of Hanover, boasting very remote 
female descent from the Stuarts* 
It would be curious to imagine what 
might have been the future of 
England, if Elizabeth, in acquies- 
cence with the frequent appeals of 
her Parliament, had married and 
had offspring;—married even a 
native-born subject as her own 
mother was,—some honest English- 
man of gentle blood, or even some 
indifferent honest Welshman, as her 
great-grandmother did. But let us 
not speculate on the breeding of 
princes. Suffice it that James L. (V. 
of Scotland), who was a very mighty 
man in his own opinion, succeeded 
to the throne of these realms with 
ideas of prerogative, very conson- 
ant, perhaps, with what was acknow- 
ledged in his own country, as yet 
but little advanced in civilization 
and the stages towards freedom, but 
very different from all that had 
hitherto prevailed in this southern 
realm. ‘These notions on the part 
of the founder of our Stuarts were 
probably owing to some absurd 
notion he had got into his head as 
to the original conditions -of the 
Scottish monarchy ; inasmuch as 
in his Discourse on the True Law 
of Free Monarchies, he contended 
that the kings of Scotland did not 
owe their crown to any primary 
contract with the people, Fergus, 
their progenitor, having conquered 
the country with his Irish; and 
assumed therefore arbitrary power 
in all things, benevolently observing 
that ‘although a good king will 
frame all his actions to be according 
to the law, yet he is not bound 
thereto, but of his own free-will, and 
for example-giving to his subjects.’ 
But why should he seek to apply 
these doctrines to England, where 
the crown was and is held by elec- 
tion and consent of the people, and 





* It is not so everywhere. 


Strangers cannot succeed to the throne of France: and it 


is a remarkable circumstance that Corsica became a French territory in the very year and 
on the very day that the elder Napoleon was born (Aug. 15, 1769); and that the present 
Emperor, but for the accident of his being born at the Tuileries, would probably in natural 
course have beena Dutchman, In Portugal a stranger-born cannot reign by right of blood; 
at least such was the old law,—we will not discuss how far it may have been suspended 


by the accession of the late Queen, 


In Russia, a law, made at the commencement of the 
> 


reign of Elizabeth, excludes any heir who may possess another monarchy, 
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where the king, according to Bracton 
and Fortescue, and all our old ju- 
dicial worthies, is but the exponent 
of, and as such subject to, the law? 

We need not go over the details 
of the silly and protracted contest 
which James had with his Parlia- 
ment on the matter of prerogative; 
suffice it to say, that although no 
conclusive result was authoritatively 
arrived at in favour of the Parlia- 
mentary right, that right was by 
no means conceded. This much is 
certain—that although his Majesty 
in the first instance roughly rebuked 
the Parliament for meddling with 
the proposed Spanish alliance, and 
other foreign questions, as ‘ matters 
above their reach,’ he afterwards 
was fain to ‘crave their advice’ in 
these very matters; as the result of 
which we find it recorded that 
‘both Houses concurred that the 
King could not with honour and safety 
proceed in the treaties with Spain, and 
to fortify the same, the Commons 
gave their reasons, and presented 
them to the King.’ After which we 
read that ‘the King bid them show 
him the means how he might do what 
they would have him, and the money 
should be disposed of by their own 
deputies.’ And he further promised, 
‘that though war and peace were 
the peculiar prerogative of kings,’ 
(asaving clause like the ‘ without 
prejudice’ in a lawyer’s letter,) ‘he 
would not treat nor accept of peace 
without first consulting them.’ Nor 
was this all. After some further 
discussion, the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Buckingham came 
down and announced to Parliament 
‘that the King had declared to them 
that he was satisfied in honour and 
conscience he might in this case 
undertake a war; but for the man- 
ner of de cluring it, he would take the 
Parliaments advice.’ 

In the year following, Charles I. 
caine to the throne, and at the very 
first meeting of Parliament went 
overall the heads of existing foreign 
relations, and ‘left them all to their 
consideration? at the same time 
Suggesting to them, ‘that as they 
had led his father into it (the war); 
So their assistance should not now 
be wanting.’ 

Passing over the remainder of 
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this reign, if such a term may be 
properly applied to the later career 
of this unhappy prince; passing 
over also the exceptional period of 
the Commonwealth, we come to that 
of Charles II., in the course of 
which the old battle about preroga- 
tive was actively renewed: the King 
asserting that the sole right of 
making peace and war lay with him; 
the Commons, on the contrary, 
representing ‘ that Parliament had a 
right to be consulted in matters that 
relate to peace, war, and alliances ;’ 
and they were sometimes consulted 
in such matters, and when they were 
not, they insisted upon tendering 
their advice, in spite of all the influ- 
ences of threats and flattery by which 
it was sought to silence them. In 
1677, for instance, they advised the 
King ‘not to make any peace with 
France, but such as should reduce 
the French to the terms of the 
Pyrrenean Treaty,’ which called 
forth an angry answer, suggesting 
‘ prerogative, but ending in smoke. 
Next year, when various reports of 
sinister intentions against the Pro- 
testant religion were rife, the Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham, who had no 
participation in any such projects, 
came before Parliament, and ‘ gave 
an account of what leagues and 
treaties were perfected ov in agita- 
tion, and declared that the King 
desired the advice of his Parliament 
thereon.’ The Commons, in pursu- 
ance of this invitation, desired to 
see these leagues and _ treaties, 
‘which was granted.’ The advice 
which they gave in regard to them 
not being palatable to the Court, 
an answer was returned that ‘the 
King having asked the advice of 
both Houses, he would take no 
resolutions without the Lords’ con- 
current advice. The Commons 
resented this, by advising the 
King to remove the ministers who 
had persuaded him to make this 
answer. The crowning infamy in 
this worthless King’s career was in 
the fact that whilst his ministers 
were negotiating at the Hague a 
treaty of triple alliance with Hol- 
land and Sweden, in the interests 
of Protestantism, he himself was 
making a clandestine treaty with 
Louis XIV., by which he agreed to 
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subvert the religion of the country, 
and to turn Papist himself, in con- 
sideration of an annual stipend of 
£200,000 a year, and the aid of six 
thousand French troops, wherewith 
to live independent of, and coerce, if 
necessary, his much-abused subjects. 
We have here an illustration of 
what may come of secret diplo- 
macy, for which modern statesmen 
hold out so stoutly. 

William III. continually addressed 
Parliament on the subject of our 
foreign relations, asking their ad- 
vice. In March, 1689, he sent a 
message to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, informing them that the late 
King had sailed from Brest with 
French troops, in order to effect a 
landing in Ireland, upon which a 
joint address was agreed to, declar- 
ing ‘that they would with their 
lives and fortunes assist his Majesty 
in supporting the alliances abroad, 
in the reduction of Ireland, and in 
defending the religion and laws of 
the realm.’ And in the month of 
April the House of Commons came 
to a more definite resolution, ‘ that 
in case his Majesty thought fit to 
engage in the war with France, the 
House would give him all such 
assistance, in a Parliamentary way, 
as should enable him to support and 
go through with the same.’ Ina 
subsequent address founded upon 
this resolution, they express ‘ their 
confidence that through his Majesty’s 
wisdom the alliances already made, 
and hereafter to be concluded, will 
be effectual to reduce the French 
king to a condition that it may not 
be in his power to violate the peace 
of Christendom.’ The most com- 
plete cordiality existed upon these 
points between Parliament and the 
Crown; and in May following war 
was declared in form against France. 

Parliament met again in October, 
1689, and in the speech from the 
throne the King urged the necessity 
of ‘ providing liberal supplies for the 
war at the most early period, there 
being a general meeting appointed 
at the Hague of all the princes and 
states confederated against France, 
in order to concert the measures for 
the next campaign ;’ and adding that 
‘ till the determinations of the English 
Parliament were known, their deter- 








minations must entirely be suspended? 
In return the Commons expressed 
their unanimous determination to 
prosecute the war with vigour and 
effect, and a large supply was im- 
mediately granted. In arranging 
the preliminaries of the Treaty of 
Ryswick the King distinctly referred 
to it as one calculated to bring about 
an honourable termination of the 
war ‘which he had undertaken by 
the ir advice,’ 

On one occasion only, towards the 
end of his reign, did this patriotic 
king, driven doubtless by circum- 
stances which he considered suffi- 
ciently controlling, venture on the 
unconstitutional proceeding of en- 
tering upon international engage- 
ments by his own authority, and 
even without the previous con- 
sent of his responsible advisers ;— 
namely, in regard to} the treaties 
for the partition of the Spanish 
Monarchy (1698-99); and this act 
resulted in the overthrow of the 
Whig Ministry, and the impeach- 
ment of the four Lords Portland, 
Oxford, Somers, and Halifax. Of the 
wisdom and value of these famous 
treaty arrangements, we may judge 
from the circumstance, that as the 
result of the long wars of the Grand 
Alliance which followed upon them, 
not one of the dispositions of terri- 
tory stipulated in either of them 
was carried out. 

Queen Anne habitually consulted 
with her Parliament on all matters 
of state policy. On opening the 
session of 1711, she expressed her 
joy at being able to inform them 
that ‘ notwithstanding the arts of 
those who delight in war, both time 
and place were appointed for open- 
ing the treaty of a general peace; 
giving at the same time an account 
of the preliminaries. Whereupon in 
the Lords, the Earl of Nottingham, 
after expatiating on the insufticiency 
and precariousness of these prelimi- 
naries, moved an amendment to the 
address to the effect ‘that in the 
opinion of this House no peace can 
be safe or honourable to Great 
Britain or Europe, if Spain and the 
Indies are allotted to any branch of 
the House of Bourbon; which 
amendment, after a violent debate, 
was carried by 62 votes against 54, 
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‘against the utmost efforts of the 
Court.’ And theaddress so amended 
having been presented to the Queen, 
she replied that ‘she should be 
sorry any one could think she would 
not do her utmost to recover Spain 
and the Indies from the House of 
Bourbon, —without a word of re- 
buke for any supposed interference 
with the royal prerogative. In the 
Commons a similar amendment was 
rejected by 232 against 105 votes. 
Later in the same year the House of 
Lords carried an address to her 
Majesty requesting her to give in- 
structions to her plenipotentiaries, 
in case she had not already done so, 
with a view to preserving a strict 
union amongst all the allies; in re- 
ply to which the Queen contented 
herself by saying that ‘she had 
given instructions to that purpose 
already.’ Again, on the 6th of June, 
1712, the Queen came down to the 
House of Peers, and stated to both 
Houses, in a long speech, the terms 
on which peace might be made,—for, as 
we are told, ‘ such was the caution 
of the Lord Treasurer that he was 
determined to conclude nothing 
without the previous sanction of 
Parliament.’ After which we read 
that ‘the House of Commons with 
little difficulty, and the House of 
Lords after high debate,’ presented 
addresses approving of the course 
proposed ; soon after which the Par- 
liament was prorogued. This, it 
will be observed, was in June, 1712; 
and the treaties, the conditions of 
which were thus submitted to, and 
debated in Parliament, were not 
signed till the April following. 

On the aecession of the House of 
Hanover, the wholesome and consti- 
tutional principle of Parliamentary 
control in state affairs first began to 
be seriously invaded. In contraven- 
tion of the spirit of the clause in the 
Act of Settlement, which provided 
‘ that in case the Crown and Imperial 
dignity of this realm shall hereafter 
come to any person not being a 
native of this kingdom of England, 
this nation shall not be obliged to 
engage in any war for the defence 
of any dominions or territories which 
do not belong to the Crown of 
England without the consent of Par- 
liament, one of the first acts of 
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the reign of George I. was to em- 
broil us with Sweden — certainly 
without the sanction, and much to 
the disgust of Parliament, the 
Swedish Duchies of Bremen and 
Verden having been purchased from 
the King of Denmark, who had 
usurped them — purchased with 
English gold, as an addition to his 
Majesty’s continental possessions as 
Elector of Hanover. This flagrant 
act was the parent ofa long string of 
crimes of foreign policy which fol- 
lowed in the course of this century. 

A new system now began to be 
adopted in communications to Parlia- 
ment on the subject of our foreign re- 
lations, in which all sorts of possible 
dangers were vaguely hinted at, and 
lavish supplies demanded, to enable 
the Crown, in the exercise of its wis- 
dom, to guard against them. Parlia- 
ment protested loudly, repeatedly, 
but in vain, against this new and un- 
satisfactory mode of procedure; the 
influence of the Court preponderated, 
and the precedent became gradually 
established of leaving the foreign 
relations of a foreign-born king, and 
all the possible charges and dis- 
asters in which they might involve 
us, to the special care and keeping 
of the sovereign and his ministers. 
Hence all the complication of fo- 
reign intrigues, involving treaties 
of league and guarantee, and endless 
wars, supported by extravagant sub- 
sidies, almost impossible now to 
calculate; all engaged in for ques- 
tions in which, properly speaking, 
the people of England had no more 
concern than with the internal 
arrangements of the palace of the 
Emperor of Japan. Nor did these 
transactions pass unnoticed, or un- 
condemned. On the occasion of the 
treaty between Denmark and Swe- 
den, in 1720, when England and 
France gave their famous guarantee 
of the ducal portion of Schleswig, 
which has since, in our day, risen 
up in judgment against them, the 
affair was so little palatable, that 
on November 15, 1721, Lord Guild- 
ford moved for a copy of the in- 
structions given to Lord Carteret, 
our minister in Sweden, who ne- 
gotiated the transaction. The mo- 
tion was opposed by the Govern- 
ment, and lost by a majority of 63 
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against 21; but it was followed up 
by a protest signed by fifteen peers, 
in which, amongst other matters, 
it was declared, ‘ though we acknow- 
ledge the rights of peace and war 
to be in the Crown, yet we must 
be of opinion that this House hath 
also a right to inquire into the 
transactions of ministers employed 
under the Crown, and to censure 
their conduct when justice requires 
it; which cannot be done unless it 
be first known what sort of in- 
structions they received, and how 
far they have, or ought to have, com- 
plied with them.’ 

The consultative powers of Par- 
liament, however, were not all at 
once abruptly repudiated; nor were 
they suddenly, abjectly, or easily 
abandoned. ‘The aggressions of the 
Court party against these constitu- 
tional rights were gradual and in- 
sidious. In 1727 George I. com- 
municated to both Houses of Par- 
liament the alliance recently entered 
into between Spain and the Emperor 
of Germany, by the secret articles of 
which, he said, this country was 
threatened, and called for supplies. 
The majority, we are told, cheer- 
fully granted the demand ; but the 
patriotic party in opposition pro- 
tested against sanctioning measures 
in posse, to avert supposed dangers, 
without knowing what those mea- 
sures were, or whether the dangers 
alleged were real or imaginary. ‘On 
this occasion,’ they said, ‘the ad- 
vice of the House might be quite as 
necessary as its support; that the 
question of peace and war was the 
most momentous which could fall 
under the cognizance of that assem- 
bly; that it was incumbent upon 
them not rashly to decide, but 
maturely to deliberate; and for this 
purpose it was necessary that the 
papers which could alone elucidate 
and establish the facts stated by 
his Majesty should be laid before 
them.’ On a division, however, the 
new system of foreign policy was 
supported against these arguments 
by 251 against 81 votes. 

In the year 1729, under George 
IL., during the sitting of the Con- 
gress at Soissons, loud complaints 
were made and petitions sent up 
from the great mercantile towns of 


the kingdom,—to whom? To the 
King? No! to koth Houses of Par- 
liament, complaining of great losses 
and obstructions they had sustained 
in their concerns, through the de- 
predations of the Spaniards in the 
West Indies ; whereupon the House 
of Commons in grand committee, 
after ample investigation of the 
subject, passed a resolution jus- 
tificatory of certain proceedings of 
Admiral Hosier, in seizing the Spa- 
nish flota and galleons, and another 
declaring that ‘the Spaniards had 
violated the treaties subsisting be- 
tween the two countries ;’ and then 
presented an address to the King, 
praying ‘that he would use his 
utmost endeavours to procure just 
and reasonable satisfaction for their 
injuries, and for securing to his 
Majesty’s subjects the free exercise 
of commerce toand from the British 
colonies in America,’ which his 
Majesty, in hisreply, ‘assured them 
he would not fail to do.’ The House 
of Peers went even further in their 
address, laying down their views for 
the guidance of his Majesty’s 
Councils, and declaring ‘that this 
House did entirely rely upon his 
Majesty that he would for main- 
taining the honour, and securing 
the trade of this kingdom, take ef- 
fectual care in the present (contem- 
plated) treaty to preserve his un- 
doubted right to Gibraltar and 
Minorca.’ 

In 1731, When new complications 
had arisen abroad, and more sup- 
plies were wanted to carry out such 
measures as might be required to 
be adopted, the King came to Par- 
liament with a speech which still 
plainly indicated a deference to 
their opinion in such matters. ‘The 
present critical juncture,’ he said, 
‘seems in a very particular manner 
to deserve your attention, and you 
need not be told with what impa- 
tience the resolutions of this Par- 
liament are everywhere waited for 
and expected ;’ adding, ‘if it should 
be necessary, I shall not fail to ask 


further advice and assistance of my 


Parliament, according to the cir- 
cumstances of public affairs, and 
sO soon as any proper occasion oc- 
curs.’ The Opposition, however, 
protested ‘that our ancestors were 
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never so complaisant as to declare 
their approval of measures without 
full and regular information re- 
specting them.’ And then, after 
discussing the merits of the mea- 
sures in contemplation, an amend- 
ment was moved ‘that his Majesty 
should be desired not to concur in 
a war against the Emperor, either 
in Flanders or on the Rhine. It 
was in vain that the courtiers, with 
persuasive Walpole at their head, 
exalted the wisdom and prudence of 
the Crown, and protested that this 
amendment was ‘ an encroachment 
on his Majesty’s prerogative;—it is 
obvious that if it were so it could 
not have been received or put from 
the chair;— Mr. Heathcote, with 
manly patriotism, grappled at once 
with the challenge thus thrown out, 
and declared ‘that the offering ad- 
vice to his Majesty could never be 
regarded by him as an encroachment 
upon his prerogative, since it was 
the proper business of Parliament, 
which was the King’s great council, 
to advise the Crown in all matters 
of importance ;—it was what many 
Parliaments had done, and what 
they were obliged in duty to do ;’— 
and then proceeded to debate all 
the questions in issue. In the 
House of Lords an amendment to 
the effect above indicated was moved 
by Lord Carteret, and seconded by 
the Earls of Winchester and Straf- 
ford, but was rejected, on a division, 
by 84 against 23. 

In 1741, when Parliament was 
urged by the King to make provi- 
sions for supporting the Austrian 
pragmatic sanction, and the suc- 
cession of the House of Hapsburg, 
an amendment was moved, which 
was eloquently supported by ‘ ho- 
nest’ Shippen, ‘to intreat his Ma- 
jesty not to engage these kingdoms 
in a war for the preservation of his 
foreign dominions.’ 

It would be highly interesting, 
did space permit, to pursue the 
story of this struggle, in the course 
of which the principles of the new 
German policy now introduced into 
the Government of this country were 
Severely handled. ‘These discus- 
sions, however, became every day 
more vague and desultory, and, in 
the face of the Government influ- 
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ence of the day, so unscrupulously 
employed, were generally resultless. 
To conclude with this Austrian war, 
—George II.,on November 12,1747, 
opened Parliament with a speech in 
which he said, ‘One of my prin- 
cipal views in calling this Parlia- 
ment was that I might receive the 
most clear and certain information 
of my people in the present junc- 
ture of affairs,’ &c.; ‘by the advice 
of my Parliament I entered into a 
war against Spain, in order to vin- 
dicate and secure the trade of my 
subjects. By their advice, also, and 
in conformity with my engagements, 
I undertook the support of the 
Empress Queen of Hungary, and 
the just rights of Austria; and con- 
cluding by mentioning that over- 
tures of peace had come from France, 
and that a congress had been ap- 
pointed to meet at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
On opening the session, November 
29th, 1748, the King announced 
that ‘a treaty had been definitively 
signed by all parties concerned.’ 
This intelligence gave rise to an 
animated discussion on the address: 
Mr. Robert Nugent protesting that 
he ‘could not give his assent to 
inserting any words in the address 
which might imply the most dis- 
tant approbation of the treaty of 
peace which had been concluded, 
because neither he nor any gentle- 
man in the House could as yet have 
any parliamentary knowledge of that 
treaty, and because, for all the 
knowledge he had of it, it was the 
worst of all the bad treaties Eng- 
land ever made.’ Dr. George Lee 
spoke to the like effect;—and the 
Solicitor-General Murray said ‘he 
knew as little of the treaty as the 
honourable gentleman ; all he knew 
he believed was from the public 
newspapers, and, judging from that, 
he ‘thought it a better and more 
honourable peace than could have 
been expected.’ But still Parlia- 
ment was not to be easily satisfied 
on the subject. In both Houses it 
was contended that better terms 
might have been obtained at earlier 
periods than were actually obtained; 
and to justify this view a motion was 
made by Lord Doneraile (Jan. 31, 
1749) for papers relating to the pro- 
posals for peace which had been 
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made by the late Emperor Charles 
VIL, and a copy of the treaty 
agreed upon at Hanau in July, 
1743; Which motion was lost by 288 
against 138. Some days afterwards 
the Earl of Egremont moved for 
copies of the overtures of peace 
made by France in 1744, 45, and 
46, and those mentioned in the 
speech from the throne in November, 
1747; — but that motion was re- 
jected by 181 against 120 votes. 

Even under George III. — until 
the latter end of his reign—Parlia- 
ment was considered entitled to 
some show of consideration in 
these matters, treaties being sub- 
mitted to them before ratification. 
On November 25th, 1762, the King 
announced in his speech from the 
throne that preliminaries of peace 
had been signed with France at 
Fontainebleau, ‘on terms which he 
trusted would give Parliament entire 
satisfaction.” These preliminaries 
being laid on the table a few days 
afterwards, led to a warm discussion, 
Mr. Pitt condemning, and Mr. Fox 
and Lord Bute defending them. 
The treaty was not definitively 
signed till the 1oth February fol- 
lowing. 

During the eventful period of the 
American war the Parliament re- 
peatedly, and in spite of the Court, 
interposed its opinion, fearlessly ad- 
dressing the Crown against the pur- 
suance of that unnatural contest. 
In 1782 General Conway made his 
famous motion upon this subject, 
which the Attorney-General Wal- 
lace endeavoured to evade by mov- 
ing as an amendment ‘that a Bill 
should be prepared enabling his 
Majesty to conclude a truce with 
America, and to enter into a nego- 
tiation on this ground ;—but the ori- 
ginal motion was carried by a ma- 
jority of 19; and the King, in reply 
to the address, was obliged to pro- 
mise that, ‘in pursuance of the advice 
of the House of Commons, he would 
assuredly take measures for the re- 
storation of harmony between Great 
Britain and her revolted colonies.’ 
Not satisfied with this, the Com- 
mons again enforced their views, and 
sarried a further resolution ‘ that 
the House will consider as enemies 
to his Majesty and the country all 
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those who should advise a prose- 
cution of offensive war on the con- 
tinent of America.’ In December 
in the same year the King, in his 
speech from the throne, announced 
that ‘of his own inclination, and 
in conformity with the sense of his 
Parliament and people,” he had 
signed provisional articles of peace, 
The preliminary articles of the 
Treaty of Versailles were accord- 
ingly laid before Parliament on the 
27th of January following, and gave 
rise to some rather curious proceed- 
ings—proceedings singularly and 
conclusively illustrative of the ano- 
malies which were becoming at- 
tached to the conduct of State af- 
fairs in consequence of the pretence 
at prerogative and secrecy which 
had been newly set up in regard to 
them. In the Commons, Lord New- 
haven moved that the articles of the 
treaty be printed, which was op- 
posed by Mr. Secretary Townsend 
on the ground that ‘ it was unusual 
to do so,’ and also that ‘ there was a 
delicacy in foreign courts in the mat- 
ter of treaties which was not felt by 
our Government, and that ‘ Parlia- 
ment, in reference to this delicacy, 
had always refrained from printing 
treaties, especially those which were 
preliminary only.” He urged the 
noble lord, therefore, to withdraw 
his motion, which the latter refused 
to do; and the debate was about to 
proceed, when Alderman Wilkes said 
‘he believed he could cut the matter 
short by informing them that copies 
of the articles had already been or- 
dered by the House of Lords to be 
printed.’ Whereupon, amidst much 
laughter, ministers gave up their 
plea of ‘delicacy,’ and the motion 
for printing was carried without a 
division. Nor did the matter end 
here,—in the debate on the address, 
Lord John Cavendish objected to the 
passage in it which stated ‘ that the 
House had taken the treaties into its 
most serious consideration,’ as being 
untrue ;—and moved an amend- 
ment, beginning by assuring his 
Majesty ‘that they would proceed 
to consider the said treaties with 
that serious and full attention which 
a subject of so much importance to 
the present and future interests of 
his Majesty’s dominions deserved ; 
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and this amendment, after a hot 
debate, was carried by 221 against 
206 votes. A few days afterwards 
Lord John Cavendish followed up 
his advantage by moving a series 
of resolutions condemnatory of the 
Articles of Peace, as being not such 
as the country had a right to ex- 
pect, but at the same time explained 
that he had no intention to shake 
or annul that which had beeen done 
by the King’s prerogative. The 
first of these resolutions was carried 
by 207 against 190 votes; and the 
consequence was the resignation of 
Lord Shelburne’s ministry, and a 
ministerial interregnum which lasted 
till the beginning of April follow- 
ing. The treaty which led to these 
wasteful discussions was definitively 
signed in the September following. 

Many other occasions took place 
during the period of the first three 
Georges of contest between the 
Parliament and the Crown as to 
the right of the former to an origi- 
nal consultative voice in matters of 
state policy; but we need not re- 
capitulate further details of this 
kind. Suffice it to say, that although 
these contests were inconciusive so 
far as regarded the establishment of 
any authentic principle, the general 
result in practice was gradually to 
increase the power of the Crown, 
and to make resistance fainter and 
fainter. The old bold front of 
Constitutional right and responsi- 
bility was gone; and men began to 
be content with the answer to any 
application for information, that it 
would be ‘inconvenient to the public 
service’ to supply it. It was whilst 
these events were in progress that 
Mr. Dunning, in 1780, moved his 
memorable resolution, ‘ that the in- 
fluence of the Crown had increased, 
Was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished ; which, in spite of a 
most vigorous resistance on the part 
of the Government, was carried by 
& majority of 233 against 215. 

With the close of this century 
the face and genius of public affairs 
began to undergo a complete change. 
The age of revolution had com- 
menced, in which territorial rights 
and popular rights were equally dis- 
regarded :—revolution inaugurated 
by crowned heads for their own selfish 
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ends; and in the working out of 
which the ‘family’ of European 
princes avowedly banded themselves 
in acommon purpose irrespective of 
the interests or wishes of the peoples 
they governed. As the objects in- 
volved in international dealings were 
changed, so the manner of dealing 
with them was changed also;—the 
people and public opinion being 
more and more left out of account. 
Yet still, as late as in the case of the 
Treaty of Amiens, the preliminary 
articles were laid before Parliament, 
where they were hotly contested ; and 
in the Lords the subject of a division. 

3ut here we must pause for the 
present. We have brought our rapid 
historical review in this matter down 
from the period of the Conquest 
to the close of the last century; and 
we fearlessly ask the dispassionate 
reader whether, amongst the authori- 
ties we have cited, there is one to 
justify the claim of prerogative, 
or even of right, or ‘ function’ in 
the Crown, to deal in matters of 
peace and war, without the advice 
and consent of Parliament? whe- 
ther, on the contrary, the whole 
weight of evidence, and of the opi- 
nions of competent jurists, is not to 
the very contrary effect? And if such 
be the case, it is needless to add 
that no innovations of practice can 
be held of validity to create a new 
prerogative, right, or function in the 
Crown. Nor, indeed, from the very 
derivative meaning of the term ‘ pre- 
rogative,’ coming from pre and rogo, 
being something that is demanded 
before, whether in point of time, or in 
preference to others, does it seem 
reasonable to believe that a new 
prerogative can be conferred even by 
consent of all the other concurrent 
authorities of the State. It is held 
of ‘ prerogative’ that it must be 
‘singular and eccentrical,’ inasmuch 
that, ‘if ever any prerogative of the 
Crown could be held in common 
with any subject, it would cease to 
be a prerogative any longer.’ And 
when a sovereign invites the two 
estates of Parliament to advise with 
him, and give their consent to cer- 
tain contemplated proceedings, can 
that sovereign be said to exercise 
a ‘prerogative’ when afterwards, 
and by virtue of the advice and con- 
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sent of Parliament so obtained, he 
carries out those proceedings? The 
sovereign has an independent power, 
no doubt, to withhold his assent from 
a legislative bill; but the function 
of giving or refusing such assent 
is not in the nature of a preroga- 
tive. So also in executive matters, 
the King calls debtors to account 
giving them ‘greeting,’ and by his 
officers puts criminals to death ; but 
all these functions are not of the 
nature of prerogative. On the con- 
trary, it is his prerogative to inter- 
rupt the course of justice by his 
royal pardon. 

So late as the reign of George II. we 
have found the Sovereign conceding 
that he had entered into a war by 
the advice of his Parliament; yet 
terminating that war by a treaty 
without their advice. This was 
clearly most inconsistent conduct: 
it being a principle distinctly esta- 
blished in natural law, ‘ that wher- 
ever the right resides of beginning 
a national war, there also must 
reside the right of ending it, or of 
making peace.’ Indeed, common- 
sense would dictate that when a war 
is undertaken, under whatever 
authority, with particular objects 
in view, the authority so under- 
taking the war has a right to judge 
whether those objects have been 
attained, or whether circumstances 
may have supervened to induce an 
abandonment or modification of 
them. 

With respect to the ratification of 
treaties. Lord Palmerston, in the 
explanation’ to Mr. Horsman, which 
we quoted at the commencement of 
this article, seemed to imply that 
ratification was little more than a 
matter of form, and that the reser- 
vation of it, which is always usual 
in diplomatic practice, could not 
be held to raise a right to disturb 
any of the arrangements entered 
into, except upon the ground that 
the plenipotentiary, in agreeing to 
them, had exceeded or contravened 
his instructions. But if so, upon 
what ground did his lordship inti- 
mate a disinclination to commu- 
nicate the preliminaries to Parlia- 
ment in the case of the then forth- 
coming conference, particularly as 








the communication of such informa- 
tion had been the invariable practice 
of preceding governments down to 
the date of the Treaty of Amiens 
inclusive? In our next paper we 
think we shall be abie to show that 
the immutability of preliminary 
arrangements has not been always 
adhered to, and that there are good 
authorities against it as a rule. 
Moreover, rule or no rule, may we 
not conceive the existence of rea- 
sons of State necessity so para- 
mount as not only to induce Parlia- 
ment to condemn an unratified 
treaty, as was the case with that of 
Versailles, in 1783, but to deter any 
minister from advising his sove- 
reign to ratify it in the face of such 
condemnation ? 

And this brings us to the question 
of ‘ministerial responsibility,’ about 
which a very few words will suttice ; 
for, like ‘ prerogative,’ ‘ ratification, 
‘faith of treaties,” and other State 
formularies, it is more an affair of 
theory than practice. Comparatively 
recent law writers tell us that our 
safe-guard against the possible mal- 
practices of those to whom the con- 
duct of State affairs is intrusted, 
consists in Parliamentary impeach- 
ment ‘for the punishment of mi- 
nisters who, from criminal mo- 
tives, shall advise a treaty which 
shall afterwards be judged to dero- 
gate from the honour and interest 
of the nation.’ But we all know 
that impeachments are out of date, 
and that the terrors of Tower-hill 
exist no longer. The utmost pen- 
alty the minister might now ex- 
pect to suffer for negotiating a 
mischievous treaty, would be that 
which Lord Shelburne met with in 
1783—expulsion from office, his 
evil deeds surviving him. Besides, 
in State arrangements of such im- 
portance, the country should be 
protected not only against acts, the 
result of ‘criminal motives,’ but 
against those attributable to impru- 
dence, stupidity, or erroneous judg- 
ment; and this can only be 
accomplished by consulting the 
‘ representative wisdom’ before the 
deed is done. It is too late to shut 
the stable door after the steed is 
stolen. 
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THE PARISH PRIEST. 


—— 


Il.—THeE Priest IN THE PARISH. 


\HERE is one branch of priest- 
7 craft which, if not characteristic 
of the Anglican church, is more 
thought of in that than in any 
other. I mean Parochial Visitation. 
The English priest must be ready 
not only to receive his people when 
they visit him, but to visit them 
when they are unwilling to receive 
him. Except in large town parishes, 
where shifting thousands crowd his 
district, and he simply cannot call 
on every one, he tries the acces- 
sibility of all his parishioners. He 
walks about among his flock in the 
sunshine and the rain. He rings at 
the park-gates, and clicks the cot- 
tager’s garden latch. He is not 
ashamed to be seen carrying the 
Good Book about under his arm. 
But, though he is expected to be 
thus kindly aggressive rather than 
accessible, he has no legal right of 
entry anywhere, as a priest. Un- 
like the semi-political Romanist in 


foreign parts, he relies only on such 
Christian courtesy as he shows him- 


self. ‘The sinner’s house is his 
castle. He may damn himself un- 
disturbed within doors, as long as 
he keeps clear of crime. No parson 
may cross his threshold on any 
errand of mercy or conversion with- 
out the sinner’s leave. The priest 
who forced a door or broke a fence 
in the name of the Lord, might de- 
servedly be taken up by a police- 
man. 

Still, though he may neither com- 
mand admission as a right, nor 
creep into a house on the sly, he 
must call upon the evil and the 
good alike. ‘Those who affect to 
resent his visits, would be among 
the first to blame him for not visit- 
ing. Though denied a right of 
entry, he must present himself at 
the entrance. 

And for a good reason. It is re- 
quired of priests in England that 
aman be found open. We suspect 
retired asceticism. Popular imagi- 
nation furnishes the cell and table 
of the hermit with eider down and 


fat. But national reserve yields to 
daily acquaintance. Englishmen 
want to get used to a man before 
they can trust him as a _ priest. 
Again—unless perhaps it be in some 
town district, where the preacher 
is lost sight of in the crowd as soon 
as he walks away from the church- 
door—there is a distrust of mere 
Sunday performances. People like 
to see their pastor about our Father’s 
business on the week-day. 

An unconscious intimacy grows 
up between them thus, which is 
ready to ripen into mutual confi- 
dence by the sick-bed or at the 
coffin-side. The web of human love 
which holds them together owes 
many a thread of its gentle strength 
to a kind word and passing nod by 
the stile or in the harvest-field. 
The Squire, with his spud in hand 
and deerhound at his knees; the 
farmer on his mare; the wheel- 
wright, with his store of crooked 
wood, and paint-smeared shutters 
opened wide ; the village shopman, 
with his soap and calico and string ; 
the cripple in the cottage porch; 
the ditcher in the mud; the bird- 
boy, who ‘shakes his clacker at the 
bright-winged rook with little sun- 
burnt hand;’ the dusty miller at his 
door; nay, the very ne’er-do-weel, 
with vacant eye and sensual lip, as 
he slouches, hands in pocket, at the 
corner; and the uncombed men 
upon the wall,—cannot resist all the 
influence which a loving, observant 
parish priest unconsciously sheds 
around him. They grow used to 
his eye and voice; and when their 
hearts are quickened with unusual 
joy or sorrow, he becomes a friend. 
They trust him. One bids him to 
the marriage-feast; another sends 
him a comb of virgin honey, or rough 
new-laid eggs; another stops him 
in the lane with rustic shyness and 
a tale of cottage grief; another runs 
to fetch him to a sick bed-side. 

The first objects of a parish 
priest’s visitation are to know his 
people; to rub off the sense of 
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strangencss; to see what they are 
and what they want. But he aims 
higher than this. He is commis- 
sioned to teach them the things con- 
cerning the kingdom of God; to 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
authority. 

Of course this is trying work. It 
can chasten and consume the mar- 
tyr and the saint. It is the test of 
a man’s energy and faith. It tries 
his sense of his commission. If, 
with misplaced modesty, he shrinks 
from the exercise of that, he betrays 
his trust, and reduces himself to a 
bare clerical acquaintance. 

I know that some clerical cynics 
say, ‘What is the good of visiting 
at all? House-to-house visitation 
has produced no result.’ There are 
deacons, ay, and priests too, with 
such sublime views of the ministry, 
that they feel no interest in reading 
a psalm to.an old woman, or in 
praying with a stupid ploughboy. 
What is the good of it? they ask. 
None, perhaps, in your hands. But 
if you would let your thoughts down 
from the skies, you might learn 
something from the stalest round of 
visitation. And when once you ad- 
mitted you were a learner, you 
would begin to do good by your 
visits, but not before. 

Still there are men, earnest in 
their way, who recoil from this part 
of the priest’s work because it brings 
them into contact with much that 
is coarse and unrefined. As if they 
were put here merely to be looked 
at in the cabinets of the church; as 
if it was not their business to com- 
municate refinement. Let me tell 
them, in encouragement, that if they 
have real genius, and are not mere 
wise fools, they would be surprised 
and delighted at the mental fresh- 
ness of the poor. They excel in 
touches of intimacy with the prin- 
ciples of pure religion. They have 
some intuitive knowledge of the 
ways of God. There is a blessedness 
peculiar to poverty. This is espe- 
cially remarkable in the country 
peasant. He makes no display. He 
never reads a book—except perhaps 
the Bible; but, if thoughtful at all, 
he shows in his speech that he is 
penetrated by the parabolic vision 
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of the Scriptures which ever sur- 
rounds him in his yearly passage 
through seed-time and harvest. His 
talk is not wholly of bullocks ; there 
is an originality and depth in many 
of his sayings which the most edu- 
cated man can enjoy. 

The really dull talkers, the true 
drones of petty converse, are found 
among those of the middle classes, 
whose wits have not been whetted 
in the struggle for life, and who 
have no higher ambition than to go 
on wearing patent boots, play the 
piano, and be always spoken of in 
small circles us gentlemanly and 
ladylike. 

But your broad young deacon, 
with his skull full of scientific the- 
ology, may learn many a_ lesson 
in his business from the simple old 
cottager who has thumbed the same 
Bible for nigh a hundred years, 
and yet believes that the gate of 
heaven is made of sun-bright gold, 
and that he will find his ‘ old missus’ 
waiting for him there, in a clean 
white cap and a pair of wings. God 
bless thee, Master Hodge! with thy 
gnarled finger, thy yellow Bible, and 
thy thin white hair. Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of heaven. 

But we must get back to visita- 
tion. In attempting this, it is of 
the first importance that a priest 
should believe in his oftice. This 
both lowers his conceit and quickens 
his assurance. A clever man, who 
does not feel in his heart that he is 
moved to his work by the Holy 
Spirit, may perhaps be insufferably 
successful ; a simple-minded priest, 
who doubts his own powers but 
rests upon his master’s call, will be 
quietly effective in his place. 

It is the fashion to sneer at pro- 
fessional religion. No doubt mere 
perfunctory ministration is repul- 
sive when suspected. Yet the true 
priest rejoices in his office. Who is 
he, that he should advise and re- 
buke? Just in so far as he forgets 
himself and his own views, and can 
trust to the sacred lawfulness of his 
vocation, he is cheered to do his 
best, and Jeave the result unpro- 
mising or unseen. 

But while he is kind, and careful 
not to give needless offence, he will 
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be chary of efforts to make him- 
self pleasant. Worldly people see 
through the forced suavity of the 
man who pays them a pastoral visit, 
and, without betraying the great 
purpose of his call, gets through 
the interview with small parochial 
talk and an unlikely interest in their 
concerns. I do not mean that he 
should always plunge headlong into 
‘religious topics’ the moment he 
has set down his hat; but he will 
somehow make his visit unlike that 
of a mere neighbour, and escape the 
praise of being a ‘nice’ young man, 
or old gentleman. He will sow 
some seed, and not be too tender 
about speaking his mind profes- 
sionally. Nay, the driest profes- 
sional efforts in that which is in- 
tended to be a pastoral visit, are 
better than the most entertaining 
talk which has nothing to do with 
the object of the interview. Better 
for the visitor to think his parson 
dull, or even meddlesome, and then 
afterwards admit the reflection that 
he has seen an honest man trying to 
do his duty, than to part from him 
at the door with a chuckle at the 
last ‘good thing’ he has said, and 
then feel a vague reactionary con- 
sciousness of its being incongruous 
or ill-timed. 

Probably he who has a natural 
fondness that way will make the 
best visitor, and no one, with what- 
ever tact or address, can make a 
good one unless he has the love of 
God in his heart. But there are 
devout men who fail in this branch 
of priestcraft from fear of being too 
professional. They think that they 
are acting humbly in keeping their 
Office in the background. They are 
afraid of being charged with as- 
sumption ; whereas, on the contrary, 
the office has been laid upon them, 
and its exercise involves genuine 
self-denial when made at the ex- 
pense of their own sensitiveness. 
Those timid priests who shrink 
from using the recognized authority 
they possess, reject the very influ- 
ence which would give weight and 
edge to their ministry. Many aman 
pays pastoral visits, with an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that they pro- 
duce nothing but entries in his 
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journal. He seems to be making 
barren efforts of language, and yet 
all the while wishes he could bring 
himself to broach the real business 
on which his right to visit his 
parishioners is founded. He might 
take courage from the thought that 
if he inquires, reproves, interferes 
distinctly as a priest, no one can say 
to him, ‘ What business is this of 
yours ? and his humility might be 
satisfied by the reflection that he 
visits his people, not as a better 
man than they, but as an official. 
Let him fly his colours when he 
goes into action. Like others, he 
must do work which is sometimes 
disagreeable. Let him face that 
fact,and then his natural delicacy 
will save him from mistakes. Those 
make the best visitors who fee! the 
sacredness and privacy of their own 
religious feelings, and yet visit 
gladly, because the Lord has laid the 
burden of this work upon them. 
They do not wound the self-respect 
of others. They do not tread heavily 
on tender ground. They do not lay 
a rough hand on sores. Whatever 
their influence, they help to atone 
for the mischief made by those con- 
fident censors of poor people, who 
perversely assume a hardness to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven 
as a peculiarity of their lot. 

The visitation of the sick is a 
distinct branch of pastoral work. 
It is true that the visit of a priest 
or elder is appointed with the tra- 
dition of a miraculous anointing, 
whereby fresh I*fe was given to the 
body; but n w the physical part of 
the process has pass: ut of sight, 
and the priest visits only to ‘cure’ 
the soul. He is supposed to have 
nothing to do professionally with 
the sacred art of healing, it forms 
no part of his examination for holy 
orders. He would not be rejected 
by the bishop, even supposing he 
knew no difference between a pill 
and a blister. The doctor would 
conceive himself insulted if the 
priest were to try to follow the 
directions contained in the original 
commission of his order, ‘ heal the 
sick” The country newspaper 
would attack as a papist, or deride 
as a fanatic, the man who admi- 
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nistered the unction ordered by St. 
James. 

Probably custom has here unfairly 
clipped the privileges and educa- 
tion of the priest. Certainly it is a 
fatal mistake to delay his summons 
till the doctor has sentenced the 
patient. Medicine for the soul 
should be taken before the body is 
sick. 

Let us, however, look at the in- 
fluences of the priest’s visit to the 
bed-side, affected as it is by the 
popular estimate of his business, 
and narrowed to the administration 
ef conventional religious consola- 
tions. 

In the first place, the mere send- 
ing for the priest, or the announce- 
ment of his arrival, may with some 
men have great good effect. Life 
isa struggle with death; and sick- 
ness is a slip or fall in that struggle. 
It is well to realize this, to face the 
inconceivable mystery, and keep be- 
fore one’s eye the final issue of all 
this meat and drink, and money and 
dress, and love and tears, and emi- 
nence and toil. We swing round in 
a whirlpool. There is a mouth in 
the centre of our circling life which 
sucks us in at last. Sometimes we 
approach it gradually, and hang 
over the edge of disappearance with 
narrowing sweeps, till the last 
quiver marks the plunge. This is 
natural decay. Sometimes we swerve 
out of our own course and slide 
down the slope at wasteful speed ; 
the centrifugal repulsion of death 
fails, and we begin to sink like leaves 
ina dying eddy. This is sickness. 
Perhaps the current will revive and 
keep us off once more. Perhaps it 
may be only a momentary jar or 
fault in the revolving element of 
life; but no man can feel these 
lapses without a glance at the re- 
sult, if they should last, and let him 
down into the deep. 

The mere visit of a priest helps 
to fix the sense of this failure. He 
may be kind, cheerful, welcome; 
but it is part of his business to tell 
you that sickness is the symptom of 
death. No man makes up his mind 
to send for the priest, or hears that 
he has called to see him, being sick, 
without a glimpse of this dark, yet 
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wholesome background to his 
thoughts; I say wholesome, for the 
brightest daylight lies beyond. 

But how shall the priest give 
spiritual consolation? The one 
great principle to be borne in 
mind is, that he should try to recon- 
cile the sufferer to God, and to 
what God is sending ‘ upon him. 
The other is, that he should treat 
sin as a disease, and be no more 
horrified and shocked at it than the 
doctor is at the scald or the cut. 

As to the details of his mode of 
treatment, there are manuals, printed 
prayers, and forms without end; 
but no set of rules, not the most 
varied and elaborate, will fit the 
mould of every mind. There are 
delicate shades and moods of mental 
state which can be met only by the 
living soul. The true priest is in 
contact with that life beyond the 
grave which is independent of what 
men call death, and it is his busi- 
ness to convey this. 

The way of giving it will vary. 
The machinery of conveyance is 
found in the order for the Visitation 
of the Sick. Reading of the Scrip- 
tures; exhortation, both formal and 
close, general and private; exan- 
ination; authoritative absolution; 
mystic food; prayer, sympathetic 
with the quick, intercessory for the 
languid and senseless; and _ bene 
diction, are all found in this service. 
The priest will adapt and apply 
them as he is able. 

In the case of the sick Christian, 
who is prepared to live or die, his 
visits will be moveable Sundays; 
with the indifferent he will strive to 
stir the spiritual appetite before he 
offers consolation; with the bitter 
he will be receptive and gentle; 
with the despairing, confident; with 
the confident, reserved. In all cases 
where it is fit, he will not only recite 
printed words of prayer, but pray. 
He will then and there, hand in 
hand with the sick man, speak face 
to face with God. He will turn to 
their common Father with as natural 
and vivid an address as if He stood 
in awful presence by the bed. 

There will, however, be many 
cases in which the priest will not 
bring out his tools or display his 
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medicine, but simply trust to the 
wholesome influence of a_ heart 
resting upon God. The saying ‘I 
was sick, and ye visited me,’ need 
not involve any so called religious 
intercourse between the sufferer and 
his friend, and yet the genuine 
atmosphere of the kingdom of hea- 
yen may gather around the inter- 
view. 

But while, undoubtedly, it is the 
duty and privilege of the priest to 
carry spiritual comfort to the sick 
and dying, he guards himself and 
others against reliance on final pre- 
paration. The business of the 
priest is more with the unsound in 
soul than with the sick in body. 
The sick man may be unusually im- 
pressible ; but he may be unusually 
unfit to receive ghostly advice. The 
bond between mind and body is 
closer than we think. It is the 
greatest mistake to suppose we can 
receive the more divine strength 
when we have the less human pulse. 
The grace of submission is rendered 
impossible when the power of resist- 
ance is done away. The Church of 
England knows no process by which 
the sin-worn spirit can be plucked 
out of a state of collapse, and 
clothed unconsciously in the robes 
of the blessed. You may wash and 
dress the dead body for the worms 
of the earth, but you cannot deck 
the dead soul for the society of the 
angels in heaven. 

Leaving the general title of the 
‘Priest in the Parish, I will try to 
class what more I have to say about 
it under the heads of Secular Good 
Works, Almsgiving, Management, 
and Residence. 

The priest is often called upon 
from without, or moved from within 
to promote good works which many 
people ignorantly think to be beside 
his calling. Ido not allude merely 
to the erection of the material 
church, the parsonage, and school- 
house, but to those which have no 
direct effect upon the religious obser- 
vances of his parishioners, and are 
supposed not to concern the welfare 
of their souls. 

He is interested in the drainage of 
the fen, the building of the cottage, 
the digging of the parish well. He 
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strives against extortion in the 
village shop, and bad economy ‘in 
the cooking of the peasant’s food. 
And he does all this distinctly as a 
priest, on divine grounds. He does 
not bid against the mere philanthro- 
pist for the votes of his parishioners ; 
he does not even try to make his 
spiritual instruction more palatable 
by mixing it with material good 
things. Hisconcern for their bodies 
is not a concession to the lower 
appetites of the people. He makes 
temporal good witness to them of 
a God of order, justice, health, 
economy, reproduction, purity, and 
power. He shows them _ the 
Divine presence of that will which 
set man to have dominion over the 
earth, and thus leads their ideas of 
holiness beyond the round of Sab- 
bath keeping, Bible reading, and 
family prayer. He makes them feel 
the encircling contact of the king- 
dom of heaven in those matters 
which we naturally degrade to the 
level of mere worldly business. 
Thus he connects the worship of 
the Sunday with the work of the 
week, and rouses the echo of his 
sermons in the harvest-field, the 
fishing-boat, the market, the work- 
shop, the sheep-fold, and the cham- 
ber. 

And the more he yields to the 
Spirit of Christ, the more will he 
do this; for the works of Christ 
were signs. He did not feed the 
multitude only that they might be 
filled. His good works testify of 
one who fits the scale upon the 
slippery fish, and changes the corn 
of the earth into the fleshy heart 
and brain of man—one who so 
binds together the whole travailing 
creation as to make the daily round 
of work and rest an ever-ascending 
parable of a higher life. 

Another phase of priestcraft may 
be considered under the head of 
Almsgiving. 

This, too often a mere amiable 
vice, is one of the problems of 
humanity. Some copy-books and 
philosophers say that ‘ Poverty is no 
crime.’ If not it is very near it. 
Though the sufferer himself be 
innocent, yet if we could analyze 
every case of destitution we should 
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find its cause in disobedience to 
some law, that is,in sin. Poorness 
of blood may be traced back to the 
negligence of a nurse, or the vice of 
an ancestor. Even the man who is 
ruined by the wreck of a ship, or 
the breaking of a bank, has gene- 
rally to thank some needless fault 
in management or construction. 
The forger of a cable comes to a 
flaw; it is piece-work ; it will pass. 
It would cost half-a-crown’s worth 
of time to shift the link. The en- 
eraver of a chart hears the clock 
strike the dinner hour, and hastily 
inserts the position of the rock then 
under his tool, a league too far 
north. Thence comes the midnight 
shock, the scream, the prayer; and 
instead of a rich and peopled ship 
there is a gull upon a plank. The 
clerk, corrupted by the daily hand- 
ling of another’s gold, or scared by 
the telegram from the race-course, 
conceives the entry which breeds 
the panic and the crash. Then the 
newspaper in the country parlour, 
where the roses look in at the win- 
dow, and the child plays on the 
carpet, tells the wife of her poverty- 
stricken widowhood, and the chirp- 
ing pensioner of his beggary. Thus 
one bad man may make many poor. 

But the sufferer may often blame 
himself for his want. He may have 
struggled hard in mid and later 
life, and yet feel that the clog which 
drags him back and spoils his race 
was made by some early indolence 
or vice. He may seem to deserve 
success, as his efforts are measured 
among men, but he knows that he 
is justly hindered. His poverty is 
the outcome of his crime. 

Still the question remains, more 
often to the parson than to another, 
low shall we help the poor with 
discriminating, wholesome aid? 
Help ruins thousands. They have 
fought on, now up, now down; but 
fighting still. A kind gentleman 
has put them under an obligation 
to himself. He has taught them 
the sense of one-sided dependence. 
He has put them on the slips which 
lead to the sea of pauperism or 
mendicancy—what wonder if they 
slide down? 

We too often enervate or en- 
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courage in idleness those whom we 
desire to help. Both he that gives 
and he that receives are in danger, 
There are volunteer visitors of the 
poor, amateur evangelists, who oe- 
easionally relieve themselves from 
the self-reproach of a barren visit 
by the bribe of half-a-crown. They 
lift the cottage latch, sit down, and 
finding a shy reception where they 
intended to sow good advice, make 
a compromise with their intentions 
by the deposit of a coin. Then 
they are thanked. The sensation 
is agreeable. Thus they learn to 
treat themselves to a shillingsworth 
of blessing on precisely the same 
motives that they eat an ice. It is 
pleasant and cheap. ‘There are 
eleemosynary gourmands who pam- 
per themselves on praise, just as 
there arc enervated beggars who 
live on svit-abasement. 

How then shall the parson give 
alms without feeding his own vanity 
or the recipient’s disease ? 

Almost all fit objects for his aid 
may be divided into two classes, 
Those who are past work, and the 
temporarily disabled. In the case 
of the old, crippled, impotent, and 
worn out, the question is simplified. 
Without help they will die right 
off. Like all of us, they must die 
some day, for death is natural ; but 
they should have the chance of 
living as long as they can, for dis- 
ease is unnatural, and life is sweet. 

The other class consists of those 
who are disabled for a time by sick- 
ness or misfortune. 

In either case I be'eve it is hest 
to help with as few acts of donation 
as possible. This lessens the sense 
of dependence, and anticipates the 
temptation to repeat an appeal. 

30th parties know what they are 
about. For instance, I would, as a 
rule, give an old cripple or sick 
labourer a small weekly allowance 
rather than an occasional shilling. 
Much money is wasted in silencing 
parochial mendicants. Extorted 
sixpences develop skill in begging, 
and bestow no appreciable help. 
You had better give the cold 
shoulder to the whining or witty 
applicant, and save your coins for 
some substantial act of kindness. 
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Suppose you have before you a 
genuine loss—a poor man’s baske 
of tools is stolen, his house burnt, 
his cow choked. Then, if you help 
him at all, help him with both 
hands, and have done with it. 

Again, let your aid be retrospec- 
tive. ‘ry to put a man where he 
was before, and then let him help 
himself. Set him on his legs, but 
do not take him up into your carriage. 
Set him on his legs, do not help 
him to lie where he is. It would 
not be difficult to show that partial 
help, which really does not pull its 
object out of the slough, nor guide 
his feet to hard ground, is really 
thrown away, and produces no fruit. 
What are even two or three shillings 
compared with the bulk of many 
men’s wages. Is it worth while risk- 
ing the sense of independence in one 
who has never begged, for the sake 
of half-a-crown? If you cannot do 
him substantial good, it is often 
best to let him battle the matter 
out by himself. 

Do not lend, except in very rare 
cases. If aman would like to rise 
above his station, he must raise 
himself. That is the great test of 
his fitness to excel. 

What I have said about gifts, 
does not, of course, refer to little 
friendly presents ; the parcel of tea 
carried to the old woman, the packet 
of snuff to the pensioner, the book 
to the bed-ridden, the bunch of 
grapes or nosegay to the sick. The 
gratitude expressed for these is no 
sign of humiliation. It blesses him 
that gives, and him that takes, at 
once. But when you give substan- 
tial aid let it be as prompt and as 
complete as you can. Get the busi- 
ness over. Say and receive few 
words and have done. 

In helping the poor, avoid tickets. 
They proclaim on the face of them, 
‘You are not to be trusted.’ 
profess to shut out the receiver 
from the great social circle of ex- 
change. They suggest a moral 
inferiority distasteful to the honest 
poor. Ifa person is so drunken or 
deceitful as to impose on you, he 
will do it through your ticket. 
There may be instances in which 
a written order, like a cheque, is a 
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convenience to the giver and re- 
cipent; but where tickets are aimed 
at imposture, they frequently not 
only move the dishonest action one 
stage further out of sight, but in- 
volve another in its performance. 

If you give anything, give money. 
It is kinder, more generous, less 
degrading to do so. <A coin, after 
all, is but a ticket. You cannot eat 
it. It will not boil the pot, or keep 
your feet dry. Though you may 
be convinced of the nutritive pro- 
perty of rice, conceive the cheerless 
entrance of a parcel of it into a 
hungry home, when the cupboard, 
teapot, candlestick, and grate, are 
empty. The poor housewife knows 
what she wants as well as you. 
Let her lay out her coin as she 
finds best. Half-a-crown’s worth 
of bread and coals is a good thing, 
but half-a-crown would make the 
family more comfortable. Allow 
for a commentary of kindness in 
the meal, some flavour, though it 
be small. 

The labour test must be adopted 
cautiously by a priest. When ap- 
plied on a large scale, it seldom 
comes under his control ; but should 
he use it in special cases, he must 
be very piain, especially to a pa- 
rishioner, in its proposal. If he 
doubts the sincerity of an appeal, he 
may be able to say, ‘ You tell me 
that you are starving and want 
work, I don’t believe you; but if 
you are in earnest, saw up that 
wood.’ <A priest who perpetually 
exacted some work from the suffer- 
ing poor, would, however, soon be 
held, and not unnaturally, to make 
a gain of his neighbour’s misfor- 
tune, but the poor themselves would 
appreciate the open conviction of 
an impostor out of his own mouth. 

On the whole, any unproductive 
work, extemporized for the destitute, 
is generally seen through, and felt 
to be degrading. When the very 
treadwheel grinds corn, the felon 
sweats, but he does not feel the 
shame of uselessness. Barren toil 
produces only bitterness of the 
heart and aching of the back. 
Either give or do not give. If you 
give, do it heartily. God lovetha 
cheerful giver. If you do not give, 
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let the applicant know the reason 
why, and be yourself superior to a 
snarl from a rascal. 

In all almsgiving, aim at God’s 
way. Our Lord healed the sick, 
the lame, the blind, and the 
withered; that is, he helped them 
to help themselves. He found 
money for the tax, but not for the 
beggar. When we hear of his tell- 
ing the rich man to sell what he 
had and give to the poor, we must 
not only settle who are poor, but 
construe this speech by another, 
‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. There is, moreover, an 
eternal law of Divine help in the 
words, ‘ Unto him that hath shall 
be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that 
which he seemeth to have.’ 

So much for almsgiving. Now 
a word about management or gene- 
ralship in parochial economies. ‘Che 
priest is not alone in his parish. If 
he has no curate or curates, he las 
district visitors, or parishioners who 
visit the poor, and consult him 
about their wants. The principle 
of all management, when the parish 
is too unwieldy for a pair of hands, 
is to let others sweep the work up 
towards the chief. It is absurd for 
him to divide it equally with his 
subordinates. He has his work, they 
have theirs. The colonel of a regi- 
ment does not discharge the duties 
of a lieutenant, but he knows how 
they should be done. Thus the 
chief, say in a large town parish, 
keeps the machine in motion, and 
deals with special cases as they 
come under his eye. 

Above all, he is responsible for 
the whole work, and cannot shift 
off on curates the failures of his 
ministry. In some laborious parishes 
his actual toil is heavier than that 
of any of his subordinates. He is 
denied the relief of an executive 
superior on whose head he may lay 
the odium of every mischance. No 
doubt an uninterested colleague is 
depressing; but the rector or in- 
cumbent who whines about his 
helpers, has generally only himself 
to blame. When the head of a 
staff does his duty, the members 
will do theirs. An energetic leader 
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will almost always find devoted 
supporters. 

It is thus in parish work. The 
idle man is deserted or eclipsed, 
but helpers will gather round him 
who does not spare himself. And 
when he gets them, they like nothing 
better than to be told what to do, 
Let each have his special duties, 
and be allowed to discharge them 
without incessant guidance. Let 
him have some authority and credit 
in the business. Whether he be 
curate or lay helper, let him, if 
possible, appear as the manager in 
some department of pastoral busi- 
ness. Of course it should be known 
that he is responsible to the chief, 
but he will never do his work well 
if fidgeted with oversight. Let 
the chief wait to be consulted, rather 
than be hasty to interfere. He will, 
of course, never roughly override 
or reverse his subordinates’ work, 
even if done wrong; but cither 
remedy the mistake in concert with 
him, or conceal his own finger in 
the matter. 

With all this tenderness towards 
his colleagues, however, the less a 
chief consults them in any enter- 
prise the better. A palaver about 
ordinary pastoral work is frequently 
advisable ; but the head must boldly 
accept the risk of all measures that 
are tentative or new. He must 
decide for others as well as for him- 
self, else, why is he head ? 

A word to curates. You have 
the relief of grumbling at old Stick- 
in-the-mud. If you had your way, 
you would do, &. &e. Well, be 
it so. You will have your own way 
in good time. Meanwhile, try and 
supplement your chief’s work. He 
is tied to his post. He must stop 
and witness the issue of the experi- 
ments in which his juniors indulge, 
as well as of those which he makes 
himself. Help him in his schemes 
as much as possible, and do not 
save your enthusiasm for your own 
alone. The day will come when 
you would sometimes be glad to 
carry out the directions of another 
instead of having perpetually to 
give them yourself. 

I cannot conclude this chapter on 
parochial visitation without a line 
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about residence. Many have ques- 
tioned whether long residence in 
the same parish is good for the 
people or the priest. A quick suc- 
cession of clergy is bad for any 
place. They fail to become known 
to their parishioners, who greet 
each comer with suppressed expect- 
ation that he will soon go. They 
do not think it worth while to learn 
him. A man should stay long 
enough to see his work take root 
and grow; but when a strong and 
wholesome action is set up, a pro- 
longed supervision has a tendency 
to lose its good effect. The parson 
shrinks into a small local habit of 
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Moreover, the priest himself is 
often conscious of enough of these 
results to wish for a change, or at 
least to grow weary of his charge. He 
loses heart. The same monotonous 
round, the same uphill tug, and the 
same incurable or uncured parish 
sores vex his soul from year to 
year. Then a fresh start is de- 
sirable. It gives an opportunity 
for the retractation of errors, and a 
trial of new tactics. It is impossible 
to say how many changes are ad- 
visable; but it is better for a man 
to gain experience in various parishes, 
at the cost of several moves, than to 
take a living while he is raw from 


thought. The parochial saints 
are spoiled. The sinners get no 
chance. 


his college, and then settle down 
for life over the cesspool of his own 
mistakes. 


J. H. 
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I, 


E rich, whom God has granted ease 
And time to work each brave design, 

Who need not care the world to please, 

Compare your happy lot with mine! 
Who dare not do the best I can, 

For on world’s favour hangs my bread ; 
And, thwarted in each higher plan, 

I have no hope, till for the dead 
*Tis written on my churchyard stone, 
* He lived unloved, he died unknown? 


II. 


From light of dawn till even’s gloom, 

Slow moves the pencil ’neath my hand ; 
Alone within this lonely room, 

Tired of each fancy ere ’tis planned ; 
No friend stands by to give me cheer, 

To check my faults, to help my way ; 
I'm weary of this earth-life drear, 

Long from the next I cannot stay. 
Write soon upon the churchyard stone, 
‘ He lived unloved, he died unknown.’ 

NO. CCCCXVII. 
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Ill. 
With the young days so long since fled, 
How have the young dreams past as"well! 
I thought each morn to quit my bed 
With some new word from God to tell, 
With some new beauty men to raise 
To things unseen by earth-types led : 
Alas, we live in evil days, 
When all men live on only bread. 
Ye can but write then on the stone, 
‘ He lived unloved, he died unknown.’ 


IV. 
And yet, perchance, ’tis want of faith ; 
Had I but bravely done my best 
I might not now be nearing death 
Mid lonely care and fixt unrest. 
O God! I know not. In the night 
And tumult of the things that be, 
I may have failed to read aright 
The intent of what thou ’dst planned for me: 
Howe’er it be, write on the stone, 
* He lived unloved, he died unknown.’ 


v. 
Or had I been of coarser mould, 
Content to choose the pettier gain, 
Ambitious, eager after gold, 
I might not now have lived in vain, 
But strength and weakness, Lord, thou know’st ; 
I leave the judgment to thy hand: 
A broken shard, I cannot boast ; 
Who before thee excused can stand ? 
For men alone write on the stone, 
‘He lived unloved, he died unknown,’ 
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A CAMPAIGNER AT HO ME. 


XIT.—Marer. Szva Cuprmpincem. 


HE young people are out on the 

terrace, and they look up at me 
with a half-sorrowful, half-wistful 
curiosity. ‘Poor old fellow! he 
knows nothing of this wonderful 
new invention. He belongs to an 
earlier age Which had not discovered 
it. The poets, indeed, have told us 
about love in their old-fashioned 
yerses; but was such a fresh exqui- 
site rapture as ours is ever known 
before? Happy we, to whom this 
cunning charm has been first dis- 
closed !’ 

Yes, truly, love enjoys a peren- 
nial youth. There stands the rosy 
boy — radiant, smiling, beautiful 
as morn; and there he has. stood 
for ever and for ever so long. For 
how long? Heaven alone can tell. 
But the story is a very old one; 
they used to play at it when we 
were boys,—even in the Doctor’s 
youth, for that matter, as you may 
gather from his Confession. 

I had been searching all this 
morning for a quotation, or rather 
for the author of a quotation. ‘The 
lines which I wished to verify and 
label were these :— 

To be in heaven sure is a blessed thing, 
But Atlas-like to bear heaven on one’s back 
Cannot but be more labour than delight. 


I took the ‘case’ across to the Doc- 
tor, whom I found, however, on the 
point of starting to visit Lady Grisel. 
She had been taken ill during the 
night. ‘The incomparable old wo- 
man!’ said the Doctor, as he pushed 
alot of old note-books and com- 
monplace-books into my hand; ‘ we 
couldn’t afford to lose her; real in- 
dividuality is such a rarity now. 
But I know that you'll find what 
you want in some of these books, 
and perhaps some other things 
Which you may like to look at.’ 
And so he departed. 

The first book I opened was 
& commonplace-book belonging to 
‘Horace Lovelace. Of this more 
anon. The next was a venerable 
note-book kept by the Doctor him- 
self, I found the contents so unex- 


pectedly interesting, that I have 
been studying its crabbed charac- 
ters ever since. It cannot be called 
a diary; its brief memoranda have 
no logical or chronological sequence ; 
they have obviously been jotted 
down, sometimes with a pen, some- 
times in pencil, as the whim or 
necessity of the moment dictated. 
They are abrupt in phraseology 
and ragged in form. The tone, on 
the whole, is soberly cynical; but 
once or twice a gust of passion 
passes over the page. <A few of the 
pages are blotted, and hardly to be 
deciphered. These contain the 
stormy battle-pieces; where the 


paper is clean and the writing legi- 
ble, the author is on neutral ground. 
At one of these latter passages let 
us make a beginning. 


‘The root of a tree penetrates 
with force deep down into a hard 
soil; it breaks and splits powerful 
mechanical obstacles. Query. What 
is this mutual attraction that im- 
pels it so forcibly ?—What a fuss 
they make about the murder of 
Darnley. The Marians deny that 
she was implicated, which there is no 
denying. ‘The question I would put 
to the other side is, Granted that she 
did murder him—what then? Was 
it conceivable that such an abomina- 
ble poltroon, knave, and fool should be 
suffered to continue on God’s earth? 
Don’t nature grind such men to 
powder, invariably, inevitably, by a 
law that cannot be repealed? I 
think the verdict of any English 
jury would be—The patience of man 
or woman (more particularly of 
woman and wife) couldn’t endure 
such an imbecile piece of nastiness— 
Served him right. Mem. That Jerry 
Patterson get his brandy and sago. 
Inspector of poor declines to pay; 
says Jerry brought it on himself: 
was drunk when he broke his leg. 
A convenient and sublimely econo- 
mical point of view for an in- 
spector. How far back is it to go? 
Carried far enough, would relieve 
the parish of any liability. They 

BB2 
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didn’t fall ill in Paradise, as I have 
heard. Sin brought sickness (and 
poverty too, for that matter) into 
the world. Is the parish to be as- 
sessed for mother Eve’s taste for 
apples? By the way, these young 
fellows throw Eden and the apples 
overboard. Prudent, perhaps, to 
stick to Moses and the Scripture 
narrative. For as the schoolmen 
used to make Protagoras say, “Si 
Deus non est, unde igitur bona? 
Si autem est, unde Mala?” <A hard 
nut to crack. But be the origin 
of evil what it may, Jerry gets his 
sago.—Met a showman at the fair 
to-day, where I took Letty. Showed 
us the skull of Oliver Cromwell. I 
objected that it was too small for 
Noll, who had a big head, and died 
old. “I know all that,” the fellow 
replied ; “ but yousee, sir, this was 
his skull when he was a boy!” A 
cool hand. A Yankee. Gave him a 
shilling (though I fancy I have 
heard the joke before), and asked 
him when he was going to abolish 
slavery. Mem. Nothing new un- 
der the sun. These Yankee slave- 
traders talk precisely like Justinian. 
How he bragged about his huma- 
nity! The morality of my time 
won’t suffer us to do so-and-so. 
Liberty must be preferred to any 
pecuniary advantage, et cetera. And 
then what a caustic comment. Ipse 
enim servus, qui in potestate alte- 
rius est, nihil suum habere potest. 
Yet to give the devil his due, he 
had the grace to draw certain de- 
cent verbal limitations—a formal 
homage to human rights at least— 
which the Yankees don’t. The 
children of slaves were not to be 
classed with calves and water-me- 
lons, as the mere fruit of the soil— 
enim absurdum videbatur, hominem 
in fructu esse; cum omnes fructus 
rerum natura gratia hominis com- 
peraverit. And he was a good rea- 
sonable Tory. We have made 
changes on our laws doubtless, but, 
—quod non innovationem induxi- 
mus, sed quoniam sequius erat. How 
like an Englishman, moreover, is 
his respect for fact! Nam plus 
valet quod in veritate est, quam 
quod in opinione. And at least the 
Roman lawyers concealed their bar- 
barism under splendid fictions. 
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The father whose son has died in 
battle is not to be subject to the 
burden of tutelage, as those who 
have no children are—for his son 
still lives. Hi enim, qui pro repub- 
lica ceciderunt, in perpetuam per 
gloriam vivere intelliguntur. After 
all, a grand race.’ 


On the next page a quotation 
from Wordsworth had been scrib- 
bled in pencil,—under some caba- 
listic characters, presumably a pre- 
scription :— 


* She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleam’d upon my sight; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
1. , 
To be a moment’s ornament :— 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay.’ 


This again was followed by half- 
a-dozen pages, dashed off in a rapid 
and nearly illegible scrawl. They 
were quaintly headed, as if in irony of 
the passion which they disclosed,— 


* The Confession of Dionysius Dia- 
mond, in the County of FHazeldean, 
Gent. 

‘I think Violet was almost love- 
lier—protest, if you will, my lad, 
against an old man’s fancy—than 
this incomparable peerless Lettice. 
Yet was she like her, though want- 
ing that resolute, almost defiant 
spirit which at times animates Let- 
tice’s beauty. No, Violet’s was rather 
a delicious purity and softness. She 
had that lovely delicate transparent 
complexion into which you can look 
as into marble. Her hair was soft, 
yellow, abundant, and rippled like 
the sand on the cirrus. It came 
low down, with a fine sweep, upon 
the brow, and partly hid the small 
shapely ear. There was a happy 
sweetness and composure about the 
lips, a soft and dreamy happi- 
ness in the half-closed grey eyes. 
She could be inexpressibly bright, 
piquant, and saucy when she liked; 
but sometimes I could fancy that a 
veil of lightest gauze or gossamer 
rose up between us; she became 
pale, abstracted, ideal; her beauty 
grew grave and meditative, as if the 
shadow of death—which we could 
not see—hovered round her head. 
Thus ever and again I felt inclined 
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to address this dainty, sprite-like 
gipsy queen in the words of the 
poet :— 

*O solemn ghost! O crownéd soul! 


‘Her voice was low and subdued, 
yet clear and bell-like in its lowest 
notes; there was a silvery laughter, 
an arch glee and merriment in it— 
the ripple of an irrepressible happi- 
ness and goodness—such as I have 
never heard since in any woman’s 
voice. The small, delicate, womanly 
hand was the smallest I ever saw. 
It was a hand to be kissed for ever 
by a lover; but it was a hand, alas! 
which spoke of pain as well as of the 
tender touch of love, and the noble 
breeding of the gentlewoman. 

How well I can recollect these 
last days, yet! I saw her one day 
at church; a rapt spiritual expres- 
sion in her soft eyes, and a glory of 
sunshine upon her soft hair. With 
what a smile did she greet me as I 
met her in the porch when the 
service was finished. The eyes, the 
lips, smiled the composed happy 
welcome that was natural to her. 
The next day we wandered through 
a noble picture gallery together; 
she acting as cicerone, and instruct- 
ing me with pretty playful gravity. 
Then in the evening, in her pure 
white dress, how spirit-like she 
looked !—spirit-like, yet a woman— 
tender, innocent, gracious—as ever 
comforted a man’s empty heart. A 
gay kindly parting, “ Mind you bring 
me a bunch of heather from Ben 
Ardan !”—for I was going to the hills 
fora week. “The heather ”—it was 
the late autumn—“ won’t have faded 
yet. I want a sprig for my hat.” 
A charming little French hat she 
wore then, such as the Nice peasants 
wear. Ay, darling, a hatful of hea- 
ther, and a heartful of love. And 
80 we parted—for ever. 

_ ‘A week thereafter I stood again 
In the doorway, eager to tell the 
secret which I had carried with me 
to the hills. I had whispered it to 
them, indeed; and the heather had 
caught a rarer bloom; such gold in 
the sunsets, such purple glooms on 
the twilight hills, I had never seen 
before. I lingered a moment on the 
threshold; for a sudden nervous- 
hess, an inexplicable dread, had 
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come upon me. Even as I lingered, 
a lady draped in black came forth, 
her eyes red with weeping and her 
cheeks wet with tears. 1 knew my 
doom before a word was spoken. 
She looked at me with sad, pitiful 
eyes. “It is all over,” she said; 
“ Violet is in heaven.” 

‘ Violet is in heaven! That snow- 
white soul—purer even than the 
pure body where it lodged—is robed 
in the vestments of immortality; the 
pure in heart see God, and Violet is 
not far from her Maker. But we 
who are left upon this sad and weary 
earth—what is to become of us? 
Up there in heaven the angels are at 
peace; but where is this heaven of 
which you dream? We cannot fol- 
low the parting spirit in its flight, 
nor mark where it lights. Through- 
out that silent and vast profound 
there is no rest anywhere for the 
sole of our feet. And even, oh, 
Violet! even if a resting-place could 
be found, may we not lose you 
among the infinity of worlds? How 
are we to separate you from the 
great crowd which no man can 
number? Wait for us a little longer 
ere you join the throng, and we will 
go in together. 

‘Sick men’s fancies! Yet even 
when brought home to a man’s own 
experience, it is enormously difficult 
to realize those commonplace truths 
which every generation has been 
required to learn for itself. The old 
man whose eye is dim, and whose 
hand is palsied, may fitly return to 
the dust. The springs of life are 
worn out; the mechanism of the 
body is falling to pieces. But when 
a maiden is struck down in the flush 
and excellence of her beauty, we 
cannot restrain a cry of dismay. 
Those perfect lips were worth a 
kingdom’s ransom this morning; 
that hand was a queen’s dowry. And 
now they are quite valueless. Death 
—spare and shrivelled as he looks 
—is a spendthrift, not a miser; he 
tosses the jewels of life aside as 
though they were not better than its 
dross. He is wanton, lavish, indis- 
criminate, working upon no system, 
obeying no rules, laughing at the 
doctrinaires who would check his 
erratic career, and put him into 
Tabular States and the pages of the 
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Registrar. Of this sense of dismay, 
of astonishment, of incredulity, no 
experience can divest us. Dante is 
bewildered by the thought, “Surely 
it must sometime come to pass that 
the very gentle Beatrice must die.” 
Die! how can death approach so 
fair and so pure a creature? It is 
not fit that such as she should die. 
Let the heavens look to it. 

‘ It is to be observed, however, that 
one great writer, in a passage of high 
and intense emotion, and of sustained 
and unsurpassed sublimity, does not 
share this anxiety. The body is 
only the husk; death frees the shin- 
ing mail, unfolds the golden wings. 
The body is only the seed; death 
quickens it into the harvest of the 
life immortal. Not that we are to 
despise the body, as the ascetic or 
the mystic does; no, all that is best 
and worthiest in the body, all that 
is most closely identified with the 
spirit, will be preserved; but pre- 
served in a renewed and incorrupti- 
ble shape. We are to assume a rarer 
and finer life, from which the mortal 
and corruptible elements are with- 
drawn; but we are not to undergo 
any radical or sweeping change. 
The seed-time is to expand into the 
harvest. “So also is the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. It is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorrup- 
tion; it is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in glory; it is sown in weak- 
ness, it is raised in power; it is sown 
a natural body, it is raised a spi- 
ritual body. For this corruptible 
- must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality. 
So when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written—Death is swallowed 
up in victory.” 

‘Thus in that high swell of im- 
aginative passion, the writer has 
neither leisure nor desire to turn to 
the sentimental consolations of the 
poets. The youngest and fairest 
among you are putting on a more 
youthful and faire: life—immortal 
youth, the glory which does not 
fade. Lay her body in the grave; 
this is not death which has taken 
her away, which consumes her 
virgin strength, which turns her 
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beauty into ashes. This is that 
truer life which makes her beauty 
even more excellent than it was— 
abstracting whatever belonged to 
the perishable, and apparelling every 
lovely organ of her life in a shining 
and glorious body. 

‘And it is noticeable that this 
writer, who, raised aloft on the 
wings of imaginative inspiration, 
has looked so closely upon the con- 
ditions of the invisible world, can 
find but one ground on which to 
stey the assurance of immortality. 
“ Strong Sonof God, immortal Love.” 
The heaven of the glorified body, 
wherever situated, however reached, 
is a reality. The love which moves 
heaven and all the stars; which 
knits earth to God: which makes 
our vain and empty life a blessed and 
precious possession, assures us that 
this is no cunningly-devised fable. 
And the love which never reached 
its earthly close will most surely 
find in that Land of Promise its 
fruition and its crown. 

‘Is it not so? in most sober and 
unexaggerated earnest, must not this 
be the case? Consider only for one 
moment, I beseech you. We grow 
faint and weary when striving to 
pierce through the veil which hangs 
between us and the host who have 
crossed into the kingdom of the 
dead. Whither are they scattered 
whom we knew upon the earth? 
How is that chosen band to be re- 
united ? how are they to be gathered 
together once more from all the 
margins of the illimitable universe? 
Dante, fixing his eyes on the eyes of 
Beatrice, found himself in heaven. 
“T was transported by the attraction 
of love,” he says. “ The attraction 
of love!” This is the magnet which 
draws the wandering spirits to 
gether. This is the sole talisman 
which they obey. On this reality 
alone the unrobed soul can rest. To 
it the ghosts of other generations 
are unsubstantial phantoms; It 
needs the sunshine of an earthly 
and human affection to warm it into 
happiness. Life is so brittle that 
we fear sometimes to love too much. 
It is perilous, it seems, to venture 
our all on so frail a bark. Yet are 
we most foolish to harbour such @ 
fear; for what welcome will the 
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next world give us if we lavish no 
love on this? We may be sure that 
only the mightiest passions can sur- 
vive the shock of death, can pass 
through the dismal portal and across 
the dreary river; and from among 
the souls, “thick as leaves in Val- 
lombrosa,” of unnumbered and un- 
remembered ' generations, draw the 
beloved to our side. 

‘Meantime, the earth is left very 
empty. What is fame? Violet is 
dead. What is knowledge? Violet 
is dead. What is happiness? Violet 
is dead. The sun shines brightly 
to-day; yes, but Violet is dead! 

‘That abandonment of regret and 
passion is of course long since sub- 
dued. Still, even yet, at times, an 
inarticulate sob bursts out—a cry, a 
wail, such as we find in the journal 
of that great sad painter, David 
Scott,—“ Sister Helen, where art thou 
now, in the shade of the Unscen ?” 
Sometimes her face comes back upon 
me with wonderful distinctness— 
the ripple of laughter in her voice, 
the frank appeal of her grey eye, the 
silky rustle of her dress. ‘There are 
relics, too, which, casually disturbed, 
awake a keen regret, a sharp quiver 
of the heart; slight things—a with- 
ered violet; a pencil sketch of the 
sweetest face the sun ever looked 
upon; some threads of soft yellow 
hair; a brief note yellowed with 
age, about some gay excursion 
among the summer hills; trifles,— 
but not to be bartered by me for all 
the relics of all the saints. 

‘But sorrow wanes, and our most 
cherished griefs are laid aside. The 
old \churchyard of St. Mary of the 
Sea is placed in the midst of a belt 
of moor which fringes a northern 
cliff. The partridge builds its nest 
in the long grass, and disturbs the 
summer night with its tender and 
querulous complaint. But the spot 
is seldom visited; only, looking up 
from the ships that pass, the sailors 
see the raised hillocks and the mossy 
headstones. In the loneliest nook 
of this most lonely sleeping-place, 
upon a plain slab of granite, the 
simple characters— 

V¥iO0L E:T: 
SEVENTEEN; 
and a bridal wreath of faded lilies 
have been rudely inscribed. The 
prickly sweetbriar and the wild 
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honeysuckle are coiled and matted 
so thickly over the stone that they 
must be put aside before the letters 
can be traced. The hand perhaps 
is cold that carved the lilies, and 
cannot tend the flowers any more; 
or has the love itself died out, and 
left the old grief and the grave with 
its pensive lichens for some newer 
toy? Whether the half-desperate 
lover, who lay for hours beside the 
humble mound, and vainly prayed 
God to waken from her meek repose 
the child who had been dearer to 
him than life, remembers or forgets 
in his jdistant home the passionate 
dream of his boyhood, I need not 
conjecture. Is it God’s pity or 
God’s irony which teaches us to 
forget? When we consider, in- 
deed, the transitoriness of human 
love—its apparent transitoriness— 
we might well despair. Yet surely 
the infinite Love in which our life 
reposes, and which does not permit 
a sparrow to fall to the ground un- 
heeded, garners up with divine soli- 
citude every pure passion and every 
noble desire that have made men, 
whose bodies perish like the beasts, 
more apt for immortality.’ 
* * % 


So far I read in this old note-book 
of Doctor Diamond. He had lent 
it to me to enable me to verify a 
quotation—forgetting, perhaps, that 
a faded passion-flower was pressed 
within its leaves; but once begun, I 
could not leave the sorrowful story 
unfinished. So fe had had his 
romance, too—I suppose we all 
have. But he had covered it up in 
his heart; and as he glanced to-day 
through the open window at the 
young people outside, with a mirth- 
ful twinkle in his eye, I could with 
difficulty recognize Violet’s despair- 
ing lover. 

‘These boys,’ he said, ‘do not 
know how to make love. Iam sure 
that Horace has not said a sentence 
worth repeating for the last hour. 
It was different once; how finely 
they flirted ! what splendid compli- 
ments they paid, longago. But the 
antique courtliness is a lost art— 
like Titian’s purple or the Brummel 
tie.’ 

And then the Doctor proceeded 
to favour me with an_ historical 
resusné of the most elegant compli- 
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ments which had been paid to the 
fair sex since Paradise was (very 
properly) closed upon a coquette. 
So he told me,— 

How Arsinée, wife of Ptolemzus 
Philadelphus, King of Egypt, whose 
own name was thus anagramma- 
tized :— 

TITOAEMAIO®; 

"Amd wéAtTos—MADE OF HONEY— 
was discovered to be a heavenly 
flower,— 

APSINOH ; 

“Hpas tov—JUNO’S VIOLET. 

How fittingly the mistress of Charles 
IX. of France was described,— 
MARIE TOUCHET ; 
JE CHARME TOUT; 
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and how unfittingly Marguerite de 
Valois, the profligate Queen of Na- 
varre,—‘ Salve, Virgo Mater Dei; 
ou, de vertu royal image’ How 
Elizabeth became the English ewe- 
lamb and the lioness of Spain,— 


ELIZABETHA REGINA ANGLIE; 
ANGLIS AGNA, HIBERLZ LEa ; 


and her unfortunate rival,— 


MARIA STEVARTA. 
VERITAS ARMATA, 


So far the Doctor. But if you 
wish to pursue the subject further, 
you cannot do better than read the 
charming chapters on Anagrams in 
Southey’s Doctor, and Isaac Dis- 
raeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 


XITI.—AN oLp CoMMONPLACE Book. 


‘The young people,’ I said at the 
beginning of the last chapter, ‘ were 
out on the terrace. Beyond that 
point, from various obstacles, we 
have not yet been able to get them. 

You know all about Letty by this 
time,—but Horace has been seen 
only transiently, ‘and {by the bye. 
As we are nearing, however, the 
crisis of the story, I suppose I must 
say something more about him. 
Yet Ido not think I have much to 
say. He is, regarded from the out- 
side, one of the irreproachable young 
men of the period. His tie, his col- 
lar, his pantaloons, his shooting- 
coat, are—each in its own way— 
exact and faultless. He rides well 
and he shoots well. He is a strong 
swimmer and a stalwart deer-stalker. 
His manner is quiet, and slightly 
reserved; the young man of the 
period does not indulge in strong 
colours; and Horace is never ex- 
cited, nor impatient, nor openly in- 
dignant. He can say caustic things 
when he chooses, but they are ut- 
tered with the historical serenity of 
Lord Westbury. His convictions, 
if he has any, rather perplex his 
friends. He is for relaxing the 
Articles, but he wants a strin- 
gent code about poachers. He 
would rather like to see the Tories 
in office, but he doesn’t object to 
universal suffrage. Such is Horace, 
—viewed objectively. 

If you wish to know what his 
mind is like, I cannot do better 


than ask you to look through this 
‘Commonplace Book’ of his—to 
which I have already alluded—and 
judge for yourselves. You will 
find it, moreover, a sort of chro- 
nicle of the literary likings and dis- 
likings of the past five-and-twenty 
years: for Horace was _ reflective 
rather than original, and mirrored 
shadows as water does. 

It stretched back almost into his 
boyish days—when he had a simple 
creed and untested convictions; 
when Latin verses were an abomi- 
nation, and cricket was ‘ Lord of 
all;? when he believed in church 
and catechism, and pastors and 
masters, and dignitaries in general. 
But the day arrived when he began 
to use his eyes on his own account 
—when he dared to interrogate 
men and books and institutions— 
to look below the surface of things 
to see what the fact was, and how 
far he himself and his surround- 
ings were founded upon it and 
consistent with it. It was Car- 
lyle, I think, who first led him to 
look beyond the phenomenal shows 
of sense into the invisible world 
that lay behind. Such sentences 
as these, vehemently italicized, fill 
many of the earlier pages of the 
book:—‘ Who, am I; what is this 
Me? A voice, a motion, an appear- 
ance; an embodied, visualized idea 
in the Eternal Mind? Cogito, ergo 
sum. Alas! poor cogitator; this 
takes us but a little way. Sure 
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enough I am, and lately was not; 
but whence? How? Where to? 
The answer lies around, written in 
all colours and motions, uttered in 
all tones of jublilee and wail, in 
thousand-figured, thousand-voiced, 
harmonious nature; but where is 
the cunning eye and ear to whom 
that God-written Apocalypse will 
yield articulate meaning? We sit 
as in a boundless phantasmagoria 
and dream-grotto: boundless, for 
the faintest star, the remotest cen- 
tury, lie not even near the verge 
thereof; sounds and many-coloured 
visions flit round our sense; but 
Him, the unseen being, whose work 
both dream and dreamer are, we 
see not: except in rare waking mo- 
ments suspect not.’ It appeared 
that to Horace, as to England (as 
Sterling wrote to Carlyle), ‘no man 
has been and done like you.’ Be- 
hind the Master, however, came fer- 
vid, eager apostles—Emerson, with 
his lofty platonism, and his moon- 
light chastity of style; Kingsley, 
rich, eloquent, intense; Martineau, 
the most imaginative controver- 
sialist of the age. One discoursed 
on our phantasmal life; another in- 
veighed against the corruption of 
our institutions. Quoth Emerson, 
‘Here we drift like white sails 
across the wide ocean, now bright 
on the wave, now darkling in the 
trough of the sea—but from what 
port did we sail? Who knows? 
There is no one to tell us but such 
poor weather-tossed mariners as 
ourselves, Whom we speak as we 
pass, or who have hoisted some 
signal, or floated to us some letter 
in a bottle from afar. But what 
know they more than we? They 
also found themselves on this won- 
drous sea. No; from the older 
sailors, nothing. Over all their 
speaking-trumpets the grey sea and 
the loud winds answer: “ Not in us, 
not in time.”’ ‘And so I left him,’ 
added the author of Yeast, ‘assuring 
him that, living in the nineteenth 
century, I wanted to hear the 
Church of the nineteenth century, 
and no other; and should be most 
happy to listen to her as soon as 
she had made up her mind what to 
say.’ This was the strong meat on 
Which Horace was fed at the time, 
and it left him—eager for truth, 
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but rather uncertain where that 
commodity was to be had. Out of 
the believing attitude of childhood 
he had emerged suddenly, arriving 
at a frame of mind which merci- 
lessly interrogated the universe, and 
all that was in it and above it. A 
period of mental tumult, of mental 
bewilderment, succeeded. Goethe 
(with his shrewd, wary step, and 
his swift dashes into the darkness) 
seems to have held him captive for 
a time. The audacious specula- 
tions of Wilhelm Meister suited a 
period of mental energy and reck- 
lessness. Yet Horace was an un- 
steady disciple. One day he would 
say with the great German, ‘ I, 
for my share, cannot understand 
how men have made themselves 
believe that God speaks to us 
through books and histories. The 
man to whom the universe does not 
reveal directly what relation it has 
to him; whose heart does not tell 
him what he owes to himself and 
others; that man will scarcely learn 
it out of books, which generally do 
little more than give our errors 
names.’ And next day the frank- 
ness, the honesty, the lofty tem- 
perance, the admirable fairness, the 
devout intelligence of Maurice, 
would win him back to his moor- 
ings, and assure him that natural 
religion, without a personal decla- 
ration of the Divine, was a feeble, if 
not sophistical teacher. 

Then he began to acquiesce. Carpe 
diem. I find at this stage many ex- 
tracts from the familiar writings of 
David Hume. One is emphatically 
marked. ‘I believe I shall write 
no more history, but proceed directly 
to attack the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments, and the Single 
Catechism, and to recommend sui- 
cide and adultery; and persist until 
it shall please the Lord to take me 
unto himself.* This tone of humor- 
ous sceptical listlessness was the one 
which Horace began to use. In 
literature, in politics, in religion— 
laissez faire. In literature—are we 
greater than our fathers? In reli- 
gion—why chaos,—whereof Cole- 
ridge says, ‘ The very cuts ran against 
each other,—is not darker than 
theology. In politics—are not our 
institutions only more rotten than 
they used to be? And when they 
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said, ‘But Reform will cure them,’ 
he answered, ‘I do not know. Yet 
it seems to me that the most radical 
reform of the past thousand years 
has not come to much—is only, as 
seen through and through by our 
greatest moralist, “ the somnambu- 
lism of uneasy sleepers.”’ Thacke- 
ray, With admirable literary skill, has 
portrayed this acquiescent attitude. 
‘There it is,’ said Pendennis, speak- 
ing of the British Constitution, ‘ ex- 
tant among us, a part of our habits, 
the creed of many of us, the growth 
of centuries, the symbol of a most 
complicated tradition. There stand 
My Lord the bishop, and My Lord 
the hereditary legislator—what the 
French call transactions, both of them 
—representing in their present shape 
mail-clad baronsand double-sworded 
chiefs (from whom their lordships— 
the hereditaries—for the most part 
don’t descend), and priests’ profess- 
ing to hold an absolute truth and a 
divinely-inherited power, the which 
truth absolute our ancestors burned 
at the stake, and denied there: the 
which divine transmissible power 
still exists in print, to be believed 
or not, pretty much at choice; and 
of these I say, I acquiesce that they 
exist, and no more. If you say that 
these schemes, devised before print- 
ing was known, or steam was born; 
when thought was, in fact, scared 
and whipped; and truth, under its 
guardians, was gagged and swathed 
and blindfolded, and not allowed to 
lift its voice, or to look out, or to 
walk under the sun; before men 
were permitted to meet, or to trade, 
or to speak with each other—if any 
one says (as some faithful souls do) 
that these schemes are for ever, and 
having been changed and modified 
constantly, are to be subject to no 
further development or decay, I 
laugh, and let the man speak. But 
[ would have toleration for these, 
as I would ask it for my own opi- 
nions; and if they are to die I 
would rather they had a decent and 
natural than an abrupt and violent 
death.’ ‘ Fight on, thou brave, true 
heart,’ Carlyle had once urged him, 
‘and falter not, through dark for- 
tune and through bright. The cause 
thou fightest for, so far as it is true 
—no farther, yet precisely so far—is 
very sure of victory: the falsehood of 
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it alone will be abolished, as it ought 
to be.’ Such was the brave counsel 
he had listened to; and yet, from 
some incurable defect in himself, or 
in the age, it had arrived at this 
only—a languid and half-hearted, if 
good-natured, consent to ‘the pre- 
vious question.’ It had left him 
tolerant indeed, and ready to say, 
with the Protector, ‘Sir, the State, 
in choosing men to serve it, takes 
no notice of their opinions: if they 
be willing faithfully to serve it, that 
satisfies ;? but I do not know that 
this tolerant habit rested on any 
ground of principle: it was rather 
the indolent conclusion—Why per- 
secute the false till we have found 
the true? 

The useful sciences, politics and 
theology, being thus disposed of 
—having been tried and found want- 
ing—he turned for occupation to 
the imaginative. We cannot ex- 
plain life: but, at least, art and 
poctry may adorn it, and make it 
more pleasant to the taste. In art 
—which is imagination made visible 
—he found great living masters. 
The spell of De Quincey and the 
magic of Ruskin were upon the 
land. The earlier extracts from 
Modern Painters ave taken, I see, 
from the diminutive pamphlet ‘by 
an Oxford Graduate, which was to 
rise into a noble monument. So 
that Horace must have been among 
the earliest disciples of the new re- 
ligion. One cannot wonder, even 
now, that that magical style should 
have cast its ‘glamour’ over many 
converts. Certainly the tough mo- 
ther-tongue—‘ our English,’ as Mil- 
ton says proudly—has never been 
so plastic as in the hands of this 
Oxford graduate. In our own age, 
three great masters of speech—New- 
man, De Quincey, and Ruskin—have 
evoked in a surprising manner the 
sweetness and strength of the Eng- 
lish language. Dr. Newman writes a 
remarkably simple, transparent, and 
pellucid style. But how the colour- 
less diamond blade flashes when he 
wields it! De Quincey unites with 
a like fearless simplicity, and a like 
eminent exactness, an almost Ori- 
ental splendour. Though, as a rule, 
neither so simple nor so exact, there 
are occasional bursts of melody in 
The Stones of Venice which are in- 
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imitable—as inimitable as the dew, 
or the twilight, or the lark’s song. 
With what a thrill of delight and 
wonder did we read for the first 
time certain of the passages which I 
find quoted in this book. One, in 
particular (I read it at Torcello once, 
lying among the long rank sedges 
which hide the barrenness of that 
most barren island), invariably re- 
curs to me at morning service, when 
the 95th Psalm is being read, and 
has, indeed, to me, invested that 
psalm with an altogether new sig- 
nificance. These are the closing 
lines: ‘And if the stranger would 
yet learn in what spirit it was that 
the dominion of Venice was begun, 
let him ascend the highest tier of 
the stern ledges that sweep round 
the altar of Torcello, and strive to 
feel in himself the strength of heart 
that was kindled within them, when 
first within the shelter of its knitted 
walls, amidst the murmur of the 
waste of waves, and the beating of 
the wings of the sea-birds round the 
rock that was strange to them, rose 
that ancient hymn, in the power of 
their gathered voices: 


The sea is his, and he made it, 
And his hands prepared the dry land.’ 


Not less fascinating was the ethe- 
real dream-work of De Quincey,— 
ethereal, yet showing a ‘knitted 
strength,’ which proved that the 
imagination, however apparently 
grotesque and capricious, was al- 
ways true to itself and regulated by 
highest law. Most ethereal, yet 
saddest of dreamers, who taught 
you to put into perishing words 
that wail of exquisite pain—that 
undying lament? ‘The dream,’ 
he says somewhere, ‘so familiar to 
childhood, of meeting a lion, and, 
from languishing prostration in 
hope and vital energy, the constant 
sequel of lying down before him, 
publishes the secret frailty of human 
nature; reveals its deep-seated 
Pariah falsehood to itself; records 
its abysmal treachery.’ A very piti- 
ful side of human nature, doubtless, 
as he himself knew bitterly : but how 
grandly, how variously, has he idea- 
lized it! You recollect, perhaps, 
that last and saddest phase of his 
Vision of Sudden Death? Even if 
you do (but it is little known), you 


may read it again and again, and 
never weary of its witch-like music. 


Sweet funeral bells from some incalcu- 
lable distance, wailing over the dead that 
die before the dawn, awakened me as I 
slept in a boat moored to some familiar 
shore. The morning twilight even then 
was breaking; and by the dusky revelations 
which it spread, I saw a girl adorned with 
a garland of white roses about her head for 
some great festival, running along the soli- 
tary strand in extremity of haste. Her 
running was the running of panic; and 
often she looked back as to some dreadful 
enemy in the rear. But when I leaped 
ashore, and followed on her steps, to warn 
her off a peril in front, alas! from me she 
fled as from another peril; and vainly I 
shouted to her of quicksands that lay ahead. 
Faster and faster she ran; round a pro- 
montory of rock she wheeled out of sight ; 
in an instant I also wheeled round it, but 
only to see the treacherous sands gathering 
above her head. Already her person was 
buried; only the fair young head and the 
diadem of white roses around it were still 
visible to the pitying heavens; and, last of 
all, was visible one marble arm. I saw by 
the early twilight this fair young head as 
it was sinking down to darkness— saw this 
marble arm as it rose above her head, and 
her treacherous grave, tossing, faltering, 
rising, clutching, as at some deceiving hand 
stretched out from the clouds,—saw this 
marble arm uttering her dying hope and 
her dying despair. ‘The head, the diadem, 
the arm, these all had sunk; at last over 
these also the cruel quicksand had closed ; 
and no memorial of the fair young girl re- 
mained on earth except my own solitary 
tears, and the funeral bells trom the desert 
seas, that rising again more softly, sang a 
requiem over the grave of the buried child, 
and over her blighted dawn. I sat and 
wept in secret the tears that men have 
ever given to the memory of those that 
died before the dawn, and by the treachery 
of earth our mother. 


Then he had turned to the poets, 
—first to the poets of his own time, 
as was meet. His progress here had 
been rapid, if not satisfactory. 
Starting with Campbell and Crabbe, 
satisfied for a season with the ima- 
ginative, if somewhat monotonous, 
seriousness of Wordsworth, and the 
lyrical perfection of Tennyson, he 
had at last enlisted under the colours 
of the great poetical heretic of the 
day, Robert Browning. The harsh 
strains of that crabbed lyre had 
proved more seductive to him, as to 
many of his contemporaries, than 
the smoothest and most dulcet 
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music,—incapacitating him, in fact, 
for the enjoyment of any other 
music. In the first pages of the 
book I found this poem, by an 
American poet,—which I quote en- 
tire, as typical of a form of feeling and 
expression then widely popular :— 


In THE DARK. 


There’s Kate with a cheek like a cherry, 
And the bountiful lips of our Jess, 

And the wicked blue eyes of dear Cissy, 
And little Nell’s lavish caress. 

And we fill the broad bowl to the brim, 
And we chorus brown cheek and white arm, 

And we strew yellow ringlets with rose-buds, 
And we ask, with a jest, ‘ Where's the 

harm ?” 
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Yet they say that pale Isabel stands 
At the feet of our Lord in grace, 
Pressing her innocent hands, 
In shame, to her angel face. 
Because that the man of her heart, 
Of her maiden faith and desire, 
Has forgotten his snow-white dove, 
His innocent angel love, 
And wallows and routs in the mire. 
Because that a soul when lost 
Can never be washed in the river 
Which flows by the palace of God, 
Where she weeps for ever and ever. 
So they say :—but, it may be, she knows, 
While she sobs in the blaze of light, 
While she sobs in her robe of white, 
That he never forgets,—oh, never — 
How Isabel died in the night. 


Then the poetical extracts closed with this from Robert Browning’s Prospice : 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 


No! let me taste the whole of it ; 


The heroes of old ; 


fare like my peers, 


Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the element’s rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


The difference between these is, I 
think, the difference between our 
earlier and latest poetical taste; the 
first languid, morbid, and affected ; 
the second terse, intense, eager to 
pierce to the root of the matter, and 
breathing a high moral atmo- 
sphere. The first enervating and 
erfeebling ; the second bracing and 
rousing, abating the natural dread 
of death, making us even eager to 
know ‘the whole of it, to ‘ fare like 
our peers,’ to take our stand at the 
post of honour and of danger,—of 
utter glory or discomfiture. ‘ To 
me, at least, no easy Enoch-like 
translation. My heaven of joy upon 
her breast will be the fuller because 
Thave passed through the peril and 
the pain of death.’ 

Not that Horace had been, even 
in poetical matters, a constant dis- 
ciple. He was as fickle as Peter. 
One day he was eager for Milton 
and the Commonwealth; the next 
for Dryden and the Restoration. It 
was Prior to-night; and Pope in the 
morning. Then, wearying of the 





studied art and mechanical graces 
of the Augustan poets, he would 
return to the pure well of English 
undefiled,—to the dim and ghostly 
visions of beauty in which Spenser 
and our early poetry delight— 
Women or unwedded maids 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than have the white breasts of the Queen 
of Love. 

Such was the intellectual cha- 
racter and culture which this com- 
monplace book disclosed. At least 
it was thus that I readit. And my 
conclusion was that of Scripture— 
‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel,’ The great vice of our time 
—indecision, a want of fidelity to 
definite conviction—was stamped 
upon it. It manifested a highly- 
cultivated intelligence; but that 
was all: the cultivation had led to 
nothing. And thusI did not obtain 
much comfort when I inquired, 
Are you fickle among your books 
only, or will you know your own 
Yynind better when you mix with 
real men and women ? 
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NE LAISSEZ PAS LE FOU SORTIR. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEARTHS AND WATCHFIRES. 


* TN doors I can no longer stay ; 
So Brown, old boy, I’ll leave you here. 
Hilloa! there—garcon—by the way, 
Ne laissez pas le fou sortir !’ 


The waiter bowed, and Jones was gone, 
And into Brown’s unconscious head 
There enter’d not, when left alone, 
One thought of what his friend had said. 


For Brown, tho’ Ollendorfs he’d had, 
And also masters two or three ; 
Possess’d a memory so bad, 
That not a word of French knew he. 


But Jones right well the language knew; 
Nor for a moment did he doubt 
Ne laissez pas sortir le rou 
Meant—*‘ Do not let the fire go out.’ 
Uncertain, then, was neither mind, 
And not a doubt the waiter had 
That Mr. Brown should be confined, 
Because that Mr. Brown was mad. 


So in the lock he turned the key, 
For to his mind ’twas very clear 

That much too warm the house would be 
If he should let the fou sortir. 


The fire went out, tho’ Brown stayed in, 
But soon the waiter’s nerves were shock’d 
To hear Brown make an awful din 
On finding that tie door was locked. 


To leave the room Brown felt inclin’d, 
For he had dismal stories read 
Of men by accident confined, 
And found long afterwards—when dead! 


He rang until the bell-rope broke, 
And then he bawled till he was hoarse. 
And kicked with oft-repeated stroke 
Against the door with all his force. 


Meanwhile no word the waiter spoke, 
But patiently the noise he bore, 
Until the bottom panel broke 
And Brown’s right boot came through the door. 


Then ‘aw secours !’ the garcon cried ; 
And people to the rescue came, 

Thinking some traveller had died 
Or set his chamber in a flame. 
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Brown bursting through the door they found ; 
But straight they stopped his mad career, 
For rapidly the word went round— 
‘ Ne laissez pas le fou sortir !’ 


With gag, strait-waistcoat, and with cord, 
They soon secured the desp’rate foe ; 
And Brown, without a single word, 
Was hurried to the pump below. 


And while they water’d him with care, 
Jones paid a sou, and ’neath the trees 
Sat calm on a cane-bottomed chair, 
In gardens of the Tuilleries. 


But as it was an April day, 

He soon exclaimed— J/ fait trop froid; 
And here I will no longer stay, 

Because I have a fou chez moi,’ 


When Jones returned, he cried ‘ Quel Baw!’ 
For blacken’d embers met his view; 

But when he cried, ‘ Mon fou est mort P 
The waiter answered, ‘ Pas du tout, 


‘Au contraire—il existe encore, 
Ma foi! quelle chaleur avait-il! 
Vous-méme, Monsiewr—vous pouvez voir 
Encore on jette de Veau sur lui, 


Jones stared and redden’d, and with ire 
He very nearly mad became— 

It seemed that water on the fire 
But added fuel to the flame. 


He rav’d and stormed and darkly swore 
That he would some example make ; 

But when he’d talked a moment more, 
He found that his was the mistake. 


A badly chosen verb, and tones 
Too English given to the noun, 
Made play upon the words of Jones 
And caused the pump to play on Brown. 


But Jones directly stopp’d the fun, 
Griev’d in such plight his friend to see, 

For though poor Brown had nothing done, 
Most certainly done Brown was he. 


All you who in pronouncing fail, 

Or have of French no notions clear, 
Bethink you of this simple tale, 

‘ NE LAISSEZ PAS LE FOU SORTIR!” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE POOR-LAWS AND THE REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON POOR RELIEF. 


By Frances Power Copse. 


HE Poor-Laws constitute an ap- 

parent anomaly in our national 
legislation. Other laws concern 
themselves solely with the class of 
obligations distinguished by the old 
moralists as duties of debt. They 
forbid offence against person and 
property, and provide for the fulfil- 
ment of legal contracts. All taxes, 
also, Which are imposed (exclusive 
of poor-rates), are matters of debt 
—the debt understood to be owed 
by the taxpayer to the State, for pro- 
tection and other benefits. 

In the poor-laws, on the contrary, 
we find duties of merit erected into 
civil obligations and enforced by 
legal penalties. The individual is 
not only bound to abstain from 
offence against his neighbour’s per- 
son and property, and forced to ful- 
fil his legal contracts; he is called 
upon also to provide for his neigh- 
bour’s maintenance. The taxes im- 
posed under the poor-laws are not 
understood to be paid for the tax- 
payer’s protection or benefit of any 
kind, but exclusively for another 
man’s advantage. 

At a hasty glance it might. seem 
that this anomaly was an invasion 
by the civil law of a province pro- 
perly belonging to the moral law. 
The concern of civil and criminal 
law is to forbid offence; that of the 
moral law to ordain beneficent ac- 
ion. The civil law cannot punish 
a man for not being virtuous: it 
can only punish him for committing 
acrime. It cannot punish him for 
withholding his hand to save a 
drowning man: it can only punish 
him for thrusting him into the water. 
The moral law alone covers tho 
whole field of duty, by commanding 
the good action, and, by such com- 
mand, leaving to condemnation both 
the fuult of not performing it, and 
the offence of committing the oppo- 
site evil. Thus, then, to require of 
a man to give alms might appear to 
be a matter beyond the true sphere 
of the civil law, and rather to be a 
generous homage paid by a Chris- 
tian country to sentiments of hu- 


manity, than a logically defensible 
principle of legislation. In this 
light the poor-laws are probably 
commonly regarded ; and the popu- 
lar idea of them might be inter- 
preted to be, ‘ We are very charitable 
in thus providing against the starv- 
ation of any man in our country.’ 
A deeper insight into the founda- 
tions of civil rights would, however, 
reveal a different state of the case. 
Grotius’s Justitia Alttributrix of 
such a‘ Duty of Merit’ as we are 
discussing, is as much the province 
of the civil law as the Justitia Ev- 
pletric of the simplest ‘ Duties of 
Debt.’ The grounds on which the 
rights of life are founded is one 
thing; the ground on which the 
rights of property, another. When 
the right to life comes into collision 
with the right to property, there is 
found no basis of morals to support 
property against life. <A civil law 
Which should attempt to do so, 
would offend against the ultimate 
principles of justice. To hinder the 
starvation of one member of the 
State, the property of another may 
lawfully be mulcted, inasmuch as 
his whole claim to possess any pro- 
perty at all is subsidiary to the 
starving man’s right to life. If né 
State existed, the starving man 
would have the natural right of 
self-preservation to seize his neigh- 
bour’s food,—a right only limited 
by his neighbour's right to keep 
himself also from starvation. Where 
the State exists, it is its duty to 
intervene and secure that the starv- 
ing man be fed by such taxation 
of his neighbour as shall invade as 
little as possible the right of the 
latter to his property. 

Such is the fundamental principle 
on which the poor-laws rest, so far 
as they may be considered as a sys- 
tem of enforced taxation of the rich 
to supply the wants of the poor. 
Having admitted the right of such 
taxation, we next proceed to inquire 
into the application of the money 
thus procured. It will be seen, 
from the principle of the case as 
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above stated, that poor-rates strictly 
are available to relieve the absolute 
wants of the pauper, and nothing 
more. To go beyond such wants, 
and supply him with superfluities 
of any kind, would be manifest in- 
justice to the ratepayer, forced to 
supply such superfluities from his 
own property, to which he has the 
better right. The question, what 
are wants, and what are super- 
fluities ? is, of course, a difficult one. 
Practically, the justice of the case 
may be met by the rule that nothing 
which the poorer ratepayers may 
be commonly obliged from poverty 
to dispense with, can be fairly sup- 
plied to the pauper with their 
money. His condition ought to be 
distinctly inferior to theirs. 

Another great principle of legis- 
lation here comes into view, and 
very happily harmonizes and com- 
pletes the abstract view of rights 
we have been considering. Among 
the benefits for which the State law- 
fully taxes its citizens, is not only 
that of civil and military protec- 
tion, but the general security and 
well-being of the community. A 
large ‘share of its revenues is en® 
ployed in the prevention of crime 
and reformation of criminals. Ina 
similar manner it engages properly 
in the effort to correct an evil only 
second in mischief to crime itself— 
namely, pauperism. The repres- 
sion of pauperism is as clearly the 
duty of the State as the repression 
of crime, seeing that pauperism is 
the seedbed of crime, and is itself 
one of the worst evils of the social 
body—a plate saignante, as the 
French politicians have well named 
it, which must needs be healed 
before sound health can be esta- 
blished. 

The two principles of the duty of 
the State to enforce the supply of 
the wants of the poor out of the pro- 
perty of the rich, and of the duty 
of the State to repress pauperism, 
fortunately coincide precisely. Pau- 
perism can no doubt best be re- 
pressed by exactly supplying the 
wants of the pauper, while with- 
holding all superfluities, and making 
his condition undesirable, by making 
it inferior to that of the humblest 
ratepayer. , 
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The special practical applications, 
then, of these two harmonious prin- 
ciples, are our concern. Are the 
wants of the pauper really sup- 
plied? and is pauperism actually 
in process of repression by our 
existing poor-laws and their local 
applications in the various Unions 
in the country? The question is a 
most grave one, and has for some 
time occupied a share of public 
attention. For three sessions of 
Parliament, Committees have sat to 
inquire into the working of the 
poor-laws, and their Report has 
just been published in a Blue- 
book of unusual clearness and in- 
terest. Whether the results to 
which the Committee have therein 
given their voices were the legiti- 
mate ones to be drawn from the 
evidence placed * before them, we 
shall not here venture to inquire. It 
is at least startling to find that they 
dismissed the testimony of three 
such witnessess as Miss Carpenter, 
Miss Louisa Twining, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Way, with the observation 
that, ‘although they expressed opi- 
nions very strongly opposed to the 
system of educating children in 
workhouses, your Committee cannot 
report that these opinions were sup- 
ported by facts, either authenticated, 
or, if they had been authenticated, 
sufficiently numerous to justify the 
conclusions founded upon them.’ 
(Report, p. 73). The evidence of 
Mr. Carleton Tufnell, an inspector, 
is put aside as similarly unworthy 
of attention. The reader naturally 
asks if these persons—ladies of the 
highest judgment and ability, en- 
tirely devoted to the cause of the 
poor, and a gentleman appointed by 
Government to inspect pauper- 
schools,—if these are witnesses 
whose opinions are to be passed 
over, along with the Committee of 
Education,—what grounds of reli- 
ance are left to us in the selection 
of persons who should be more com- 
petent to offer us their testimony ? 
We shall at present, however, merely 
take a general review of the existing 
workhouse system in England, pro- 
ceeding on facts known to all who 
have practically interested them- 
selves in the matter, and then, in 
each department, quote the obser- 
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vations made in the Parliamentary 
Report, and leave it to the reader 
to draw his own conclusions as to 
whether the reforms recommended 
appear in any way sufficient to cope 
with the evil to be remedied. Our 
attention will be exclusively directed 
to the English and Irish poor-laws, 
and not to the Scotch. In Scotland 
the old poor-law had no existence, 
and the abuses attending it having 
never arisen, it has not been found 
necessary to have recourse to the 
same severity of test of destitution 
either, as in England, where these 
abuses were excessive, or, as in Ire- 
land, where mendicancy was rife. 
In Scotland, we believe, able-bodied 
men have no claim on relief, and 
children are placed out first for 
nursing and then for schooling. 
Out-door relief is given in the agri- 
cultural districts much more freely 
than in England; and the arrange- 
ments of the hospitals are so far 
better, at all events that the doc- 
tor’s salary and his medicines are 
not lumped together 

To return to England. ‘The 
modern system of division of labour 
is certainly nowhere so little ex- 
emplified in this country as in 
the workhouse. Elsewhere, health 
and disease, youth and age, virtue 
and vice, education and ignorance, 
manhood and womanhood, sanity 
and insanity, form classifications 
which are rarely practically trans- 
gressed. But poverty, as the old 
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proverb avers, seems to ‘make ac- 
quainted’ every form of human 
sorrow and sin. Every large work- 
house combines the following insti- 
tutions :— 

1. A workhouse proper, or place 
of labour for able-bodied paupers— 
males. 

2. Ditto for females. 

3. A temporary asylum, or casual 
ward, for pauper travellers—males. 

4. Ditto for females. 

5. A hospital for the sick, curable 
and incurable—males. 

6. Ditto for females. 

7. An asylum for aged and infirm 
males. 

8. Ditto for females. 

g. A blind asylum for males. 

10. Ditto for females. 

11. A deaf and dumb asylum for 
males. 

12. Ditto for females. 

13. A lunatic asylum—males. 

14. Ditto for females. 

15. Anasylum for idiots and epi- 
leptics— males. 

16. Ditto for females. 

17. A boys’ school. 

18. A girls’ school. 

1g. An infant school. 

20. A nursery for infants. 

21. A lying-in hospital. 

22. A Penitentiary (Black ward).* 

Twenty-two institutions amalga- 
mated in one, and regulated by a 
single Board! If such a thing were 
heard of for the first time, and only 
five or six of these heterogeneous 


* The following is an analysis of the inmates of a London workhouse, not divided as 
above, but giving an idea of the proportions of some of the classes :— 


Persons above go years of age 

Ditto between 80 and go 

Ditto between 70 and 80 ‘ 

Ditto between 60 and 70 . 

Idiotic ° ‘ ° ° 

Infants under 16 ‘ ° 

Blind . . . . 

Deaf and Dumb . ’ ° 

Persons under 60, sick or maimed 

Ditto under 60, subject to fits P 

Mothers nursing their children : 

Persons under 60 of such habits or 
employment 


Persons under 60 who might possibly earn their living . 


character as to preclude permanent 


> 
- 


43 
147 
152 

17 

33 

10 


. 


3 
56 
e ° ‘ . . 3 


It 


: ‘ ; . 2 
: . « «0 


Total ° ° 586 


The law requires all violent lunatics to be sent to the county asylum within a fort- 
night, but the harmless remain in the workhouses, where their cost is less by half than in 


the asylums, 
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charities were lumped together, 
what should we think of it?—say a 
boys’ school, a hospital, a lunatic 
asylum, and a penitentiary? How 
absurd it would seem! How we 
should ask why purposes all dis- 
similar should be carried on under 
one roof, when each one of them, by 
such an arrangement, was liable to 
be counteracted by the others? 
How we should marvel at the self- 
confidence of the Committee who 
felt themselves sufficiently in- 
structed in each department to re- 
gulate at once the instruction of the 
young, the ordering of an hospital, 
the nursing of babies, and the ma- 
nagement of the idle and vicious! 
Does the undertaking, which would 
be so obviously monstrous if it con- 
cerned the class of persons who fre- 
quent our other hospitals and asy- 
lums and schools, become imme- 
diately easy and practicable when it 
refers to paupers? or is a task 
which the most experienced philan- 
thropist, entirely devoted to such 
work, would decline as utterly un- 
manageable, to be performed satis- 
factorily by busy shopkeepers and 
farmers, meeting for a few hours 
once a week, in the not very solemn 
conclave of the Board-room? Else- 
where it is admitted that it is dan- 
gerous for children, who are to be 
trained to virtue and industry, to 
be brought into proximity with vice 
and idleness; for the sane to behold 
constantly the spectacle of insanity ; 
for the healthy to be brought near 
the diseased and fever-stricken ; for 
innocent girls to hear and see con- 
tinually the miserable servants of 
sin. But, because all these condi- 
tions of humanity are in the work- 
house lost in the one great condi- 
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tion of pauperism, it is thought well 
to jumble them all together within 
the‘ same walls, whose minor parti- 
tions of wards and departments per- 
mit a tainted atmosphere, both 
moral and physical, to pass from 
one to another. Each Board, there- 
fore, has not only the stupendous 
task of regulating twenty-two dif- 
ferent kinds of charitable institu- 
tions, it has the further work of ob- 
viating the complications and need- 
less difficulties which, in each de- 
partment, are produced by the 
neighbourhood of the others. As in 
the old fable, the man has not only 
to carry his property across the 
ford, but to provide that the fox, 
the fowl, and the corn are not left 
together. Endless rules, endless 
iron-barred windows and padlocked 
gates, endless assimilations to that 
which, above all, a workhouse should 
not resemble, ié.e., a jail, are obliged 
to be used for the purpose of keep- 
ing asunder the classes who have 
been first senselessly brought to- 
gether. And with what success are 
they kept asunder? Probably that 
the sick either watch the insane in 
their sad yards, or are distracted by 
the sounds of the labours of the 
able-bodied paupers; that any epi- 
demic which breaks out in the hos- 
pital goes through the schools ; that 
the decent and honest ruined trades- 
man or governess has to spend the 
last years of life beside the drunkard 
and the profligate ; and, worst of all, 
that the young grow up with the 
visible memorials of sin constantly 
before their eyes, and the alterna- 
tive presented to their imaginations 
of a life of vice outside the work- 
house, and a life of interminable 
ennui and restriction within it.* 


* All these * probabilities’ have been realized in the writer’s experience. There isa 


workhouse in London she has visited where the sick could not have their windows open 
all the summer because carpets were beaten by the paupers in the yard below, as their 
regular work; another, where a smith’s forge just under them made speech nearly 
inaudible ; another (in the country), where they could never look out without seeing the 
insane; another (in London), where a young woman occasionally, but rarely, afflicted 
by fits, was shut up for life with jabbering idiots ; another (in Ireland), where 400 young 
girls were kept together, the mothers of many of them taking them out every summer to 
lives of profligacy, and then sending them back to associate freely with the rest. The 
following is a memorandum from the writer’s notes taken in another workhouse :— 

* Miss M, A. K. spent all her life in England and France as a teacher of languages, but 
had had the misfortune to be born in Dublin, of Irish parents, long since dead. In the 
decline of life her sight and health failed her. She struggled on in her little lodging, 
translating French books when she could obtain such employment, and selling: her 
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In the case of pauper children, 
this evil has become so manifest, 
that for some years the system of 
district schools, apart from [the 
workhouse, has been in action; and 
the evils, again, attendant on the 
massing together of the- numbers 
sent to these schools, has occupied 
philanthropists to discover means 
of more effectively effacing the 
pauper brand, and cutting off the 
entail of pauper degradation. But, 
in various degrees, the same argu- 
ments apply to every department of 
the workhouse, except its original 
central one—of a place of shelter 
and labour for able-bodied poor un- 
able to find employment elsewhere. 
As a hospital, as an infirmary, as a 
blind, deaf and dumb, insane, and 
idiot asylum ; as a penitentiary and 
lying-in hospital, there are almost 
insuperable objections to institu- 
tions governed as workhouses are 
governed, and arranged as (in a de- 
gree) workhouses must be arranged. 
These are grave assertions. We 


shall endeavour to make them good 
by briefly reviewing, seriatim, the 
different departments of which we 
have spoken. ‘ 


ist. The hospital. It may: be 
considered by some economists as 
a doubtful question, whether free 
hospitals are, in any case, institu- 
tions calculated to benefit the com- 
munity; whether it be desirable 
to obviate for the working classes 
the necessity for making provision 
for the casualty of illness, and, at 
the same time, to separate families 
under the precise circumstances 
wherein family affections are most 
drawn forth and strengthened. This 
may, we say, be considered by some 
as an open question, albeit the com- 
mon judgment of mankind has de- 
cided that such evils are subordi- 
nate to the great benefits, sanitary 
and economic, obtained by such in- 
stitutions. No question at all, how- 
ever, can exist on the further pro- 
position, that if free hospitals be 


remaining property bit by bit, till every resource was exhausted. 
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desirable in the abstract, it is de- 
sirable that they be good hospitals, 
i.e., calculated to fulfil their proper 
objects—recovery from disease, and 
alleviation of suffering. It would be 
absurd to inquire whether we ought 
to encourage the poor to rely on an 
asylum open to them in sickness, 
and to accustom families to place 
their members in such asylums, 
while, at the same time, no counter- 
balancing benefits of recovery or 
relief were likely to be obtained 
thereby. Nevertheless, so strangely 
have we ordered these matters in 
England, that two-thirds of the free 
hospitals in the country are wholly 
defective in such appliances for re- 
covery and relief, as have been ad- 
mitted on all hands, and adopted 
by the remaining third, as abso- 
lutely needful for such purpose. 

There are in all; 245 hospitals 
and infirmaries supported by volun- 
tary endowments and contributions 
in England and Wales. 

There are 664 workhouses sup- 
ported by enforced rates, and each 
containing sick, surgical, and infirm 
wards, constituting a hospital where 
the poor are admitted free of cost. 

In the 245 hospitals supported by 
voluntary aid, there are nearly inva- 
riably surgeons and physicians of 
eminence attending and consulting ; 
there are trained and paid nurses, 
except where there are Sisters of 
Charity; there is an unlimited 
supply of drugs; there are dietaries 
calculated for the use of the patients 
in various stages of sickness. The 
wards are usually built with all de- 
sirable arrangements for ventilation, 
light, and cleanliness. The beds 
and other furniture are provided 
with a direct reference.to the re- 
quirements of the sick. 

If these be the fitting prepara- 
tions for a hospital, let us ask how 
many of them are to be found in 
the workhouses ? 

In the first place, workhouses 
have usually one surgeon, and no 


Finally she applied to 


H—— Union for relief, and before she well understood what was going to be done, she 


was sent to Ireland, according to the Law of Settlement. 


I saw her among a crowd of 


miserable paupers, and was struck at the piteous contrast of the delicate face and figure of 


the poor old lady, and the degrading dress she wore. 


I found she was not only obliged to 


live, but to share her bed, with the very lowest of the community.’ 
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visiting physicians; the surgeon re- 
ceiving so low a salary that only a 
man at the outset of his profession 
will accept the dffice. 2. They 
have very rarely any nurses for the 
sick except paupers; and pauper 
nurses must inevitably labour un- 
der either some grievous physical 
or moral defect—else, otherwise 
they would be able to obtain remu- 
nerative employment elsewhere— 
consequently such nurses are nearly 
always either women of bad cha- 
racter, drunkards, half-deaf or half- 
blind, or incurably stupid. They 
have never been trained to their 
task; their patients, as they know, 
cannot pay them for their services, 
while they can readily punish their 
patients for complaints; and their 
usual remuneration consists in ra- 
tions of beer or gin, which serve to 
complete the measure of their un- 
fitness for their task.* 3. The 
supply of drugs in workhouses, 
in all save a very few Unions, 
is included in the surgeon’s scanty 
salary, thereby practically exclud- 
ing the use of all costly tonics 
and anodynes, which are precisely 
the medicines needed by the half- 
starved younger patients, and the 
miserable sufferers from rheumatism 
and cancer. 4. The dietaries in 
workhouses, though variable at the 
surgeon’s order, are usually all very 
ill-suited to the sick, infirm, and 
superannuated. The staple in all 
eases is boiled beef, which their 
stomachs cannot digest ; and in many 
workhouse kitchens there is no pos- 
sibility (even if the surgeon should 
desire it) of dressing meat in a 
more wholesome way. 5. The sick 
wards are commonly allotted with 
the smallest consideration for their 
suitability as to light, ventilation, 
and warmth ; some being insufferably 
close, and others full of draughts, 
causing torture to the rheumatic 
and consumptive patients. The 
workhouses themselves being usu- 
ally built in the worst districts in 
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the towns, and the lowest and most 
undesirable plots in the country, 
the diseased have, in any case, less 
chance of recovery in them than 
elsewhere. 6. The furniture of the 
sick wards is commonly altogether 
defective.. The beds are mostly the 
same allotted to the able-bodied 
paupers, and are miserably small, 
hard, and cold for those who must 
lie in them for months and years 
together. Being usually formed of 
a bag of straw or flock,+ the bolster 
(if such exists) only keeps the 
patient’s head on a level with his 
chest; and he has no means of sit- 
ting in a less distressing position. 
Frequently the heads of the beds 
are drawn away from the wall, to 
prevent the hair of the patients 
from soiling the whitewash. Besides 
the beds there is rarely any other 
furniture suitable to the wants of 
the sick—often not a chair in which 
it is possible for them to sit. .7. 
Lastly, the one great curative agent 
in disease—mental cheerfulness—is 
most \effectually debarred from the 
workhouse sick-ward by the gloom 
of the place, the absence of all books 
or prints, the stringent regulations 
against visitors, and, too frequently 
also, by the harshness and rudeness 
of the officials. Such are the con- 
ditions of the workhouse as a hos- 
pital, as regards the surgeon, the 
nurses, the drugs, the diet, the 
wards, the furniture, and the moral 
state of the patients. 

Now, if this statement of the case 
be verified, the logic of our existing 
workhouse arrangements will ap- 
pear somewhat questionable. We 
expend vast sums in our hospitals 
supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, assuming that it is needful 
that the patients be treated in such 
and such ways, and, of course, limit- 
ing narrowly the number of such 
patients by the costliness of such 
arrangements. Then, when we come 
to determine the manner in which 
hospitals supported by enforced 


* In 1854, out of 570 nurses in the London unions, only 7o were paid, and 509 
paupers. 

+ Miss Nightingale tells us that straw should never be used as a bed for the sick. 
‘In some cases,’ she says, ‘ the abstraction of heat from the spine lowers the patient’s 
vital energy to a degree which does not leave him a chance of recovery.’—Jotcs on 
Nursing. 
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rates are to be administered, we at 
once assume that half the provisions 
of the other hospitals for cure and 
relief of suffering were altogether 
superfluous, and that the sick can 
be cured and relieved quite as well 
without them. There is no escape 
from this position, save by arguing 
that the pauper, when sick, ought 
not to be so rapidly or securely re- 
covered, or so much relieved from 
suffering as another patient—an ar- 
gument, I presume, neither economy 
nor humanity can admit. 

The sick in workhouses are of two 
classes :— 

1st, the curable patients, who, if 
restored to health, will mostly leave 
the house, and support themselves 
for the future by their own labour. 
No doubt can exist of the saving to 
the rates which is effected by hasten- 
ing and securing the recovery of 
these patients by all reasonable 
means. An unskilful surgeon, or 
one who yields to the temptation of 
withholding the costly drugs (whose 
price perhaps might employ half or 
all his scanty salary), is manifestly 
the cause of immense charge to 
the Union. Suppose that out of a 
couple of hundred patients, he keeps 
twenty or thirty in bed in the work- 
house, when with proper treatment 
they might have left it to earn their 
living at home. The cost of those 
patients, amounting to some £300 
or £400 a year, must be set against 
the economy of a surgeon with drugs 
included in his salary of £80, or 
£100, or £150 a year.* Of the hu- 
manity of thus keeping poor crea- 
tures in the pangs of disease and 
misery of helplessness, when we 
might restore them to the joys of 
health and strength, it is needless to 
speak, 


2ndly, the incurables. Public at- 
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tention has at last begun to be 
turned towards this most piteous 
class of the community, but as yet 
the aid offered is but a drop in the 
ocean of their wants. Two hos- 
pitals in England are opened, which 
perhaps may hold two hundred in- 
curables, There are also two small 
hospitals for them in Scotland, and 
one large and very old one in Dub- 
lin. The other 245 free hospitals 
in the country exclude all patients 
who are pronounced incurable. 
Thus there is provision for about 
500 in the United Kingdom at the 
utmost. There are, however, 80,000 
persons who die every year among 
us of three only out of the forms of 
incurable disease, namely, consump- 
tion, dropsy, and cancer. Out of 
these 80,000 at least 40,000 belong 
to those poorer working classes to 
whom prolonged and hopeless illness 
is inevitably equivalent to ruin and 
destitution. Deduct the 500 who 
may find admittance into the hos- 
pitals—deduct some thousands who 
may have friends able and willing 
to endure the charge of supporting 
and nursing them, or who may be 
so happy as to die with unusual 
suddenness after first succumbing 
to disease—deduct, say, 10,000 of 
these, and there will remain some 
30,000 who linger out a year, or two 
or three years, of pain and agony 
and hopelessness in the workhouse. 
It would be something worse than 
bad economy to question whether 
we should open an asylum to these 
piteous sufferers (often enduring 
the worst pangs to which our hu- 
man nature is liable), and then 
leave them to want any mitigations 
which anodynes, or soothing drinks, 
or comfortable beds, might afford to 
their long agonies.+ 

Again, then, we say—both as re- 


* One case, precisely in point, came under the writer’s knowledge very lately. She 


had visited a poor man, for years in B 
sufferer from an internal disease. 


workhouse, believing him to be a hopeless 
He frequently complained of the diet disagreeing with 


him, and that a ‘house pill,” which did him more harm than good, was the only medicine 
the surgeon ever gave him. Another lady having described the case to an eminent 
physician, determined to obtain his admittance into a regular hospital—of course a 
difficult task. Her trouble was well rewarded; three months afterwards the writer saw 
the poor man plying his trade (that of a tailor) in fully recovered health and independence. 

T The plan suggested for the relief of these destitute incurables by Miss Elliot, 
daughter of the Dean of Bristol, has been tried in some unions with entire success, and it 
is much to be wished that it could be generally adopted. It is simply that these patients 
be (wherever practicable) placed in wards apart, and that private charity be freely 
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gards curable patients and incurable 
— if it be proper to have such things 
as free hospitals at all, either sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions 
or enforced rates, it is proper also 
to make them effective for their 
ostensible purposes—the cure of 
disease and the relief of suffering. 
With showy ornaments or hand- 
some architecture, such as has been 
lavished on many workhouses, we 
have nothing to do. Such things 
are obnoxious and impertinent in an 
edifice whose cost is defrayed by taxes 
levied, like the poor-rates, partly on 
the poorer classes of the community. 
But with all that concerns the effi- 
cacy of the hospital as a hospital, 
all that facilitates recovery and re- 
lieves suffering, we have an interest. 
It is imperatively demanded by hu- 
manity, by economy, and by jus- 
tice. 

It may be alleged, in answer to 
this statement, that, even granting 
it to be desirable to introduce such 
improvements as would assimilate 
the workhouse with other hospitals, 
the thing is impossible. Such im- 
provements would be beyond the 
resources of a vast number of Uni- 
ons. To raise the rates sufficiently 
to meet such expense would be to 
pauperize the lower strata of rate- 
payers. 

To this we reply, that if the case 
be so, in truth, then, the equaliza- 
tion of the rates over large areas 
becomes imperative. The principle 
on which the whole poor-law sys- 
tem is grounded compels the State 
to secure that the wants of its citi- 
zens be supplied. If these wants 
cannot be supplied by other citizens 
a mile off, they must be supplied 
by those roo or 500 miles off. The 
local arrrangements of unions and 
parishes were matters of conveni- 
ence. They must needs be revised 
if it be found that they militate 
against the fundamental principles 
of the law itself. 

What (we now ask) are the sug- 
gestions made by the Parliamentary 
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Committee with reference to this 
whole subject of the medical de- 
partment of the workhouses? Pass- 
ing by the observations in their 
Report concerning out-door medical 
relief—which does not here concern 
us—we find they arrive at these 
conclusions. (Report, p. 16) :—‘ That 
there are no sufficient grounds for 
materially interfering with the pre- 
sent system of medical relief... . 
Your Committee, however, recom- 
mend that in future cod-liver oil, 
quinine, and other expensive medi- 
cines, shall be provided at the ex- 
pense of the Guardians.’ This soli- 
tary recommendation (due to the 
urgent representations of the excel- 
lent Dr. Rogers, of the Strand Union) 
is actually the only reform pro- 
posed. Surely, taking into consi- 
deration the barest outline of the 
facts of workhouse hospital manage- 
ment, such as has been given above, 
and making every concession to the 
humanity with which such a system 
may be applied, it remains clear 
that, unless our Philosophy of the 
Poor-laws be utterly false, the 
case is one requiring to be treated 
in a very different manner from that 
of the gift of a little quinine and 
cod-liver oil! The reader is as 
competent to form a judgment on 
this matter for himself, after one 
visit to any large workhouse, as the 
committee man who may have lis- 
tened to the pleasing testimony of 
twenty officials. Are the medical 
councils, the nurses, the furniture, 
the drugs, the food of a work- 
house hospital similar to those 
which have been deemed _indis- 
pensable to procure recovery and 
relieve suffering in other hospitals? 
If they are not so, all the compla- 
cent calculations of increasing ex- 
penditure and accounts of satisfac- 
tory evidence are simply imperti- 
nent. We are either doing our best 
to cure and to relieve the sick poor, 
or we are not doing so—judged by 
the standard of medical science of 
our time. To do it is our plain 


admitted and invited to visit them, and supply them with such comforts as they may 


need, subject to the discretion of the surgeon, 


No irregularity could arise in the work- 


house from this plan, the wards being separate, and professedly for a separate class; nor 
could any unfair advantage be taken of it, as no one could feign the diseases which would 


warrant admission, 
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duty. To fail to do so is equally 
bad economy and bad humanity. 

2nd and 3rd. Workhouses are 
blind asylums and institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, In nearly all 
the larger ones may be found three 
or four blind and two or three 
deaf and dumb—just too few to 
have any arrangements made for 
their benefit. Very rarely are they 
taught anything—for there is no 
one to teach the blind to read, nor 
any books for them if they could 
use them—nor any one able to in- 
struct the deaf and dumb, who are 
treated by the other paupers as 
idiots, and grow up little better. 
Basket-making, mat-making, «c., 
would be opening a trade on a 
scale too small for the Board to 
admit on their accounts. The poor 
creatures, therefore, who might be 
employed, taught, and made moral 
and religious beings, in the institu- 
tions devoted to relieve their in- 
jirmities, spend their dreary lives in 
the workhouse in utter idleness and 
ignorance. 

4th. Workhouses are lunatic asy- 
lums for all except violent cases. 
Many of them contain scores of in- 
sane patients. Here a totally dif- 
ferent order of things comes in view. 
The Commissioners mercifully inter- 
vene in favour of these poor souls, 
and compel the guardians to treat 
them in a manner superior to those 
of the other inmates in many re- 
spects. The appearance of their 
wards, decently turnished, and often 
adorned with prints, and supplied 
With objects for their amusement, 
is at first a surprise to the work- 
house visitor. Most right and fit 
is all this; but we must ask, fur- 
ther—are there any means taken 
not only to alleviate their condition, 
but to cure this saddest of human 
maladies? Every-day experience 
proves more and more capable of 
restoring mental disease; but it is 
with the utmost care, gentleness, and 
prudence, and with all appliances 
at command. Probably less than 
in any other disease does nature 
effect a cure here; certainly least 
of all under the conditions of con- 
finement in one close ward and 
dreary yard, guarded by its frieze of 
iron spikes, among hapless fellow- 
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sufferers. Yet, except the house- 
surgeon, who visits them when ill, 
the insane in workhouses have no 
medical care whatever. All the 
chances of recovering from their 
grievous affliction, which they might 
have in asylums specially devoted 
to them, are altogether relinquished. 
They leave the insane pauper ward 
only for the pauper’s grave. The 
cost of their maintenance in an asy- 
lum being double that in the work- 
house, it is always with reluctance 
that the guardians now dismiss 
them when too violent to be kept in 
the Union. 

5th. Workhouses are also idiot 
asylums and epileptic hospitals. 
Little is to be said respecting the 
treatment of the poor idiots in the 
workhouse, which is probably as 
good as may be deemed fitting. 
The evil is as regards the epileptic 
patients. These are, in a multitude 
of workhouses, classed with the im- 
becile, even when the recurrence of 
their seizures is still distant enough 
to allow long intervals of perfect 
sanity. The mental condition of 
these unhappy men and women— 
seeing constantly before them the 
spectacle of the condition to which 
they most dread to approximate, 
and debarred from intercourse with 
sounder minds—is deplorable indeed. 
Some of them (as we have known) 
suffer extreme misery from such a 
position. Yet the other sick in the 
workhouse would hardly be less 
injured by their presence than they 
are by that of the idiot. In work- 
houses where they are mixed with 
the sick or infirm, we have known 
great misery produced by the sight 
of their seizures. 

6th. Workhouses are boys’ schools. 
It is a profound truth that—on 
which Miss Carpenter has so often 
insisted—there is no such thing as a 
pauper child, and our classing chil- 
dren with paupers is a mistake 
fraught with evils. A pauper is 
one who has fallen through his own 
faults or misfortunes into a con- 
dition of unnatural dependence. 
Every child is naturally dependent 
—the king’s son no less than the 
beggar’s. Whatever faults or mis- 
fortunes of the parent may have 
left the child unprovided for, he 
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cannot morally be made to bear the 
stigma of pauperism. Nay, our 
special duty is to secure him from 
receiving such a brand, and as com- 
pletely as possible to cut off the en- 
tail of pauper degradation, and save 
him from adding another to the 
ranks who bear it. Ascending to 
the original principles of politics, 
each child born in the State is, as 
a future citizen of the State, entitled 
to certain privileges, and subject to 
certain claims. ‘The old Spartans, 
who took him almost wholly from 
his parents, exaggerated these claims; 
the modern Prussians, who insist 
upon his receiving education, whe- 
ther with or without their consent, 
probably enforce them with the 
nearest approach to justice.* In 
all civilized countries the existence 
of some State-rights over the chil- 
dren of citizens are admitted. Cor- 
responding to these rights must be 
duties; and the most obvious of 
duties must be the support and 
education of such children as are 
left destitute either by the death or 
pauperism of their parents. So long 
as the parent lives, and is able to 
support his child, on him naturally 
falls the duty. But he has it only 
in the first place. Failing the pa- 
rents there is the State, which re- 
presents the sum of all the responsi- 
bilities of the other members of the 
community. As we started by ob- 
serving—the right to life is supreme 
over the right to property, and the 
office of the State is to secure that 
right of life (most of all the right 
of the weak and helpless) at the 
cost of the property of such as have 
it. Nor is it mere life the State 
must guarantee to the child. Ano- 
ther principle comes in—that of the 
public welfare. For the good not 
only of the child himseif, but of the 
whole community of which he is to 
become a member, it must educate 
him for his future duties. Briefly, 
in fact, when the parent dies, or 
becomes a pauper, the duties of the 
parent devolve on the State. The 
question is—Ought the State to rear 
its children as paupers ? 

Of course we are here met by the 
bugbear of all enlightened policy 





* Enforced vaccination is a singular use of these rights of the State in England. 
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towards the poor and the criminal: 
Would you make the condition of 
the children of paupers better than 
that which honest and industrious 
men are able to secure for their 
offspring? Will you hold out a 
bonus to idle and improvident pa- 
rents? Will you tax the poor rate- 
payer A, who works day and night 
to educate his own children de- 
cently, that the children of B, who 
has never worked at all, may be 
educated as well or better than 
they? There are both truths and 
fallacies here. The fallacies are 
that idle and imprudent parents 
will consider it any bonus to have 
their children well educated, or be 
the less or more idle and improvi- 
dent on that account; and also that 
any expenditure of the State can 
equalize the condition of its adopted 
children with that of the children 
of honest and industrious parents 
trained in love and goodness at 
home. The truth of the argument 
is this—that it is not on the poor 
ratepayer, as such, that the weight 
of the education of the children of 
the State ought to fall. That is a 
matter of the general expenditure 
of the nation, to be classed with the 
salaries of the officers of State, the 
army, navy, and public works of all 
kinds. The support of the child— 
as of the adult pauper—is all with 
which the poor-rates ought rightly 
to be charged. The property of the 
ratepayer is lawfully taxed for that 
only. He should pay for the child’s 
education, as he pays for other mat- 
ters of public welfare, by other 
taxes. We shall see presently how 
such an arrangement would not 
only be feasible, but would directly 
fall in with any true method of 
removing the workhouse taint— 
namely, the separation of the child 
from pauper associations. 

The boys’ schools attached to the 
workhouses are usually good, as 
regards instruction: the district 
schools (combining those of. several 
Unions, and separated from the 
workhouses), better still. In nearly 
all cases, indeed, children boarded 
in these schools are in advance, as 
regards book-learning, of those who 
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attend only by day, with the usual 
irregularity of the poor. In some 
workhouse schools, also, the moral 
and physical training of the boys is 
excellent—in fact, there is little to 
be wished for, save that so much 
care and cost to effect the elevation 
of the pupils should be systemati- 
cally rendered nugatory by the ex- 
clusive companionship of paupers, 
and the perpetual livery of pau- 
perism. ‘These are the best cases: 
very different ones are the Unions 
where the boys grow up under hard 
and tyrannical masters, with penu- 
rious guardians, and, from child- 
hood to manhood, never know an 
hour of boyish sport or freedom, or 
one influence to soften their hearts 
to human sympathies or divine love. 
That a youth educated thus should 
grow up a cheerful, affectionate, self- 
respecting, and religious man, would 
be one of those moral miracles of 
which there are few examples. 

The case of the girls is far worse 
than the boys, as all the conditions 
of workhouse management fall with 
peculiar evil on their natures. To 
mass boys together in large num- 
bers, with no home influence or 
habits, and no attempt to draw out 
their affections, is dangerous. To 
do the same to girls, is fatal. Among 
all the endless paradoxes of female 
treatment, one of the worst and 
most absurd is that which, while 
eternally proclaiming ‘home’ to be 
the only sphere of a woman, sys- 
tematically educates all the female 
children of the State without at- 
tempting to give them even an idea 
of what a home might be. Girls 
want affection, want personal care, 
want household duties, want every- 
thing which can train them to ho- 
nour the bodies, and keep pure the 
souls which God has given them. 
To effect this, we mass them by 
hundreds where they have no affec- 
tion, no personal care (nay, hardly 
@ personal existence at all, save as 
units in a herd), no household 
duties; and as much degradation 
as hideous uniform and cropped 
hair, and shoes which change the 
natural lightness of step of youth 
to the shuffle of age, can possibly 
achieve. The result is at last be- 
coming so palpable that none may 
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shut their eyes. The poor girls so 
trained, go out into the humbler 
class of service, ‘where their igno- 
rance of the simplest household 
duties, their want of self-control 
and hopeless stupidity, too often 
provoke the harshness of their em- 
ployers. In their errands in the 
streets at all hours, the secret of 
another and all too easy livelihood 
is revealed to them. No mother or 
friendly teacher is there to save 
them; no house to which to go, 
when dismissed from service, save 
the weary workhouse again. Before 
they return thither, they try that 
dread alternative. Out of a single 
workhouse in London, inquiry was 
instituted two years ago concerning 
eighty girls who had left and gone to 
service. It was found that every 
one of them was on the streets. 

In a minor degree the evils of the 
boys’ and girls’ schools apply also to 
the infant schools, which likewise 
are contained in the workhouses. 

What does our Parliamentary 
Committee (which has passed over 
the case of the blind, deaf and dumb, 
insane and idiotic) say to that of 
the children in the workhouse? The 
Report begins by admitting the im- 
portance of the matter, and traces a 
gradual improvement in the system, 
especially since 1847-8, when work- 
house schools were placed under 
the inspection of the Committee of 
Council on Education, and a grant 
of £30,000 per annum placed at the 
disposal of the Poor-law Board for 
the payment of workhouse teachers. 
After this we are told that ‘the 
witnesses, Miss Carpenter, Miss 
Twining, and the Hon. Mrs. Way, 
expressed opinions very strongly 
opposed to the education of chil- 
dren in workhouses, the inevitable 
result of which, they consider, is to 
demoralize the children and con- 
firm them in habits of pauperism.’ 
The Committee, however, attach 
more importance to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion, which contains these ‘ conclu- 
sions.’ 

1. That pauperism is hereditary ; 
and that children born and bred as 
members of that class, furnish the 
great mass of the pauper and crimi- 
nal population. 








2. That the best prospect of a 
permanent diminution of pauperism 
and crime, is to be found in the 
proper education of such children. 

3. That district and separate 
schools give an education to the 
children contained in them, which 
effectually tends to emancipate them 
from pauperism. 

4. That the workhouse schools 
are generally so managed, that the 
children contained in them learn 
from infancy to regard the work- 
houses as their homes, and associate 
with grown-up paupers, whose in- 
fluence destroys their moral cha- 
racter, and prevents the growth of 
independence. 

5. That the arrangements of work- 
houses are unavoidably such as to 
make it extremely difficult to pro- 
cure or retain competent teachers. 

The inference from these premises 
is, that the only meansof improving 
the condition of pauper education, 
is to compel by law the general 
establishment of district and sepa- 
rate schools; and that ,this remedy 
is efficient, the experience of the 
district and separate schools already 
established proves conclusively. 
(Report, p. 27). 

All these conclusions of the Com- 
missioners of Education, however, 
the Committee of Inquiry into Poor 
Relief found of small value, on ana- 
lyzing the method by which the 
late lamented Mr. N. W. Senior, 
who drew up the document, had 
arrived at his convictions. Large 
examination of other witnesses 
proved to their satisfaction (what 
nobody ever questioned), that the 
intellectual education of workhouse 
children is good, and that a certain 
industrial training is also afforded 
tothem. The case of the girls, and 
the total impossibility of affording 
them, in a workhouse, any prepara- 
tion for domestic life, was, as usual, 
passed over; and their ‘ occasional’ 
intercourse with the prostitutes in 
the workhouse, treated as; of no 
great consequence. Mr. Tufnell, 
formerly Poor-law Commissioner, 
and, during the last; fifteen years, 
Inspector of Poor-law Schools in 
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the Metropolitan district, gave his 
opinion in favour of district schools 
for boys, and private industrial 
training-schools for girls, like the 
Brockham Home; and Mr. Farnall, 
Poor-law Inspector of the London 
district, gave similar judgment. 
The whole conclusions, however, of 
the Parliamentary Committee were 
these :— 

That making reasonable allowance for 
the low condition, physical, moral, and 
mental, of a large proportion of the child- 
ren when they first enter workhouses, and 
for the necessarily frequent changes in 
their admission and discharge, the state of 
workhouse education is pon the whole 
satisfactory in its character and result, 

The Committee think that it would be 
inexpedient, and in many cases imprac- 
ticable, to enforce the general establish- 
ment of district or separate schools ; but 
they are of opinion that schools entirely 
distinct from the workhouse should con- 
tinue to be encouraged as being attended 
with beneficial results to the children, and 
affording the most effectual means of sepa- 
rating them from the other classes of 
paupers, 

The idea of what constitutes a 
satisfactory ‘ result,’ in the minds 
of the members of the Committee, 
must, apparently, be somewhat dif- 
ferent from that which the ‘ Phi- 
losophy of the Poor-laws’ would 
lead us to predicate. 

7. Workhouses are nurseries for 
infants. Two or three small wards, 
in most workhouses in England and 
Ireland,jare devoted to the care of 
poor little babies, whose mothers 
(when they have any forthcoming), 
come in at stated times to feed them, 
and who, at other hours, or having 
no mothers, are in the hands ‘of 
paupers unfit for other work, and 
commonly infirm and miserable 
enough on their own account, to 
have small patience to spare for the 
puling infants — heritors, in two 
cases out of three, of scrofulous 
disease.* 

In Scotland these poor babies are 
sent out to be nursed by respectable 
peasant women, under proper inspec- 
tion. How wise and benevolent such 
an arrangement is, may be judged 
from the simplest observation of the 
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condition of those reared in the 
workhouses. Justas the moral entail 
of pauperism needs to be cut off by 
removing the boy or girl from all 
degrading influences before they 
are old enough to be susceptible of 
them, so the physical entail of 
poverty’s diseases needs to be cut 
off by taking the infant, from the 
first attainable moment, into the 
healthiest conditions we can assign 
it. That a baby should be in 
a workhouse, is presumption enough 
that ‘its mother has been living in 
want or sin for months before its 
birth, and is in distress when she 
has given it its first nutriment. 
Often it has a double pedigree, on 
father’s and mother’s side, of pro- 
fligacy, drunkenness, and want, 
whose consequences the hapless in- 
fant brings with it into the world. 
If this poor little creature is to be 
saved from a life of ill-health and 
helplessness—from a pauper life, in 
fact—it can only be by giving it 
the healthiest nurse, the freshest air, 
and, by-and-by, the wholesomest 
country food and exercise we can 
obtain. In the great hospital of San 
Spirito,in Rome, where more than 
1000 foundlings are placed every 
year, and more than 500 of them 
die, we have thought the most 
piteous spectacle the civilized world 
could show was that of the pining 
little atoms of babies, two and 
three in a crib,—and two, three, or 
Jour fed (or rather starved) by one 
single wet-nurse, unable to still 
their ceaseless wails for food. Such 
poor, weak cries as they were!— 
such piteous little faces! It was 
too miserable to watch: and yet we 
have thought that to let them die 
thus, all save the strongest, by 
sheer want, was more merciful in 
the end than to give them, as we do, 
food enough, and let them grow up 
the inevitable heritors of disease. 
Probably nothing we could do 
could make a class of workhouse 
orphans look like a class of thriving 
labourers’ children. But all we 
could do ought surely to be tried, 
—and would be tried, but for this 
monstrous amalgamation of twenty 
institutions under one roof, and con- 
trolled by one Board. The simple 
idea of a committee of men under- 
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taking the management of babies 
would be thought absurd enough 
elsewhere. Of course we are told 
they ‘rely on the matron,’—which 
is equivalent to saying that it is 
not a committee at all, much less a 
qualified committee of ladies, or a 
lady inspector, who regulates this 
department; but, singly and ir- 
responsibly, the salaried matron. 
Do the gentlemen of the Board im- 
agine they can superintend and 
check the proceedings of this su- 
preme authority? We have heard 
the most experienced philanthropist 
of the age lay it down asa principle, 
‘There never yet existed a gentle- 
man, or a Board of gentlemen, whom. 
the matron of an institution could 
not perfectly bamboozle respecting 
every department under her charge!’ 

8th. Again, workhouses are /ying- 
in hospitals (another department for 
exclusive masculine surveillance!) ; 
and, lastly, they are penitentiaries. 
Both these portions of the institu- 
tion are mainly defective in a moral 
point of view. A great, and often an 
only opportunity is offered for the re- 
claiming of women who have fallen 
into sin when they pass through 
the purifying ordeal of childbirth, 
or are compelled for a time to relin- 
quish their evil courses from poverty 
or sickness. To seize such an op- 
portunity has been the desire of 
many benevolent persons, and ought 
surely to be an aim of the heads of 
whatever institution they may make 
their temporary refuge. But we 
have never heard any but the same 
story of disappointment. The con- 
ditions of a workhouse—the evil 
company, the low nurses, the whole 
tone of the place—forbids almost 
always the entrance of moral or 
religious influences. Even if (as 
we have known) a death or other 
striking incident serve to touch 
them for a time, before any perma- 
nent good can be effected the evil 
influences of the place are sure to 
prevail. The workhouse is no place 
for repentance. It would be a mi- 
racle if it were! 

In somma, then, as the Italians 
say, What are the results of this 
huge agglomeration of charitable 
institutions in our workhouses— 
male and female hospitals—male 
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and female infirmaries—male and 
female blind, deaf and dumb, in- 
sane, and idiot asylums — boys’, 
girls’, and infants’ schools — nur- 
series—lying-in hospitals—and pe- 
nitentiaries? Simply what might 
have been expected—that every one 
is more or less a failure; that it is 
—not merely inferior to similar insti- 
tutions under other management in 
point”of splendour or luxury, for 
this would be only right and fit— 
but that it is inferior to them in 
JSulfilling the purposes for which tt 
exists—in some cases failing to fulfil 
these purposes altogether. These 
partial or complete failures are often 
accidental and remediable. The 
worst defects we have signalized 
are not known in the many Unions 
presided over by humane and intel- 
ligent guardians. But other evils 
are inherent in the principle itself 
of a huge omnium gatherum of hu- 
man want, vice, folly, and disease. 
No sagacity can obviate them, or 
make the condition of the blind, or 
deaf mutes, or children, or fallen 
women, in such places what it is in 
institutions devoted to their sole 
use. Can these things be reme- 
died? 

If the public were once persuaded 
of the fact that one house cannot 
well be the receptacle for every 
misfortune, nor one Board of Guar- 
dians the fit regulators of twenty- 
two widely-varied institutions, the 
remedy might apparently be found 
readily enough; in fact, it is often 
found by Unions disposed to seek it. 

Let us first suppose that the 
blind, the deaf cor dumb, the in- 
sane, and the idiots be in every case 
sent by their Unions to the county 
asylums—the Unions paying for 
their support to the asylums. 
Where such asylums do not exist, 
or do not possess sufficient accom- 
modation, they should be enlarged, 
or those of an adjoining county em- 
ployed. If it be thought needful for 
the ratepayers’ protection against 
overcharge, committees of guar- 
dians could annually inspect such 
asylums and their accounts. As 
they are all designed for the lowest 
working classes, there is (or ought 
to be) nothing in the arrangement 
of such county asylums other than 
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is fitting for the P— blind, deaf, 
dumb, insane, and idiotic—7.c., than 
that which is calculated to relieve 
or cure their afflictions in the 
most economical manner. The plan 
is so often exceptionally followed, 
from motives of convenience or hu- 
manity, that it is singular it should 
not yet be recognized as the only 
fit rule of treatment for the classes 
to which it applies. In particular, 
as regards the insane, the law which 
compels the sending of the violent 
patients only into the asylums, and 
leaves the harmless in the work- 
houses, simply amounts to the con- 
signment of the latter to hopeless 
aberration, without chance afforded 
of recovery. What should we think 
of similar treatment of the sufferers 
by any of the thousand other mala- 
dies far less terrible than that of 
the brain? Deaf and dumb chil- 
dren, again, growing up without 
the peculiar education suited to 
their defects, are almost consigned 
to idiotey—certainly to the obfus- 
cation of all that moral and reli- 
gious element which elevates men 
above the brutes. The case of the 
epileptics is a peculiarly difficult 
one. Oscillating between reason 
and a condition worse than imbeci- 
lity, it seems alternately a cruelty 
to them and to their companions to 
class them either with the sound or 
unsound in intellect. Nor do there 
exist institutions outside the work- 
house generally suitable for them. 
It would seem as if here, at all 
events, out-door relief sufficient for 
their maintenance might be safely 
given wherever the sufferers have 
friends willing to keep them in their 
homes. Failing such friends, the 
infirm, not idiotic, wards seem their 
proper place. 

For the infants, the Scotch have 
demonstrated the excellence of the 
system of putting them out to nurse 
with respectable poor women, who 
bring them up with the nearest 
approach to family affection and 
healthful sanitary conditions attain- 
able for them. No excuse remains 
for the English plan of close wards 
and indifferent (and commonly un- 
healthy) nurses, presided over by @ 
board of gentlemen possessed of all 
the knowledge of their sex con- 
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cerning babies’ wants and ailments. 
For the lying-in wards, and wards 
for fallen women, which ought to be 
penitentiaries, and are rather indu- 
ratories, We are in grievous want of 
a revision of the whole system now 
in action, not only as regards work- 
houses, but the penitentiaries sup- 
ported by private charity. It is not 
ina brief article like the present that 
this great subject can be discussed. 
Very valuable suggestions have been 
lately made regarding institutions 
which should combine lying-in hos- 
pitals for the class of women in 
question, and penitentiaries, and to- 
wards whose cost the fathers of chil- 
dren born in them should be com- 
pelled to contribute.* Could some 
scheme of this sort become legal- 
ized, and all unfortunate women 
driven to seek for relief from the 
poor-rates be admitted to them in- 
stead of to our present ‘ Black 
wards,’ something might yet be 
done towards restoration, as well as 
towards the far more hopeful aim of 
prevention of sin.t In such insti- 
tutions the payments of the guilty 
men, enforced by law, would fitly 
relieve the ratepayers, and form a 
most desirable check to vice. At 
the same time, regulations which 
such  legally-established refuges 
might be qualified to make, re- 
quiring a notice of some weeks 
or months from the inmates before 
their departure, would vastly aid 
the feeble resolutions of the poor 
souls to persevere long enough in 
steady courses for reformation. The 
power of immediately procuring a 
discharge from the workhouse, at 
. the firspspur of weariness or tempta- 
tion, has been, to the writer’s ex- 
perience, the ruin of many not un- 
hopeful girls. 

For the schools of boys and girls, 
we have already pointed out how 
the principles of justice require that 
the support of a pauper and the 
education of a child dependent on 
the State should be separated as 
widely as possible. As a matter of 
right, no child ought to bear the 
stigma of pauperism;, and, as a 
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matter of public interest for the 
future of the community, every de- 
pendent child ought to be separated 
and removed as faras by any means 
may be possible from pauper moral 
influences and pauper physical and 
social degradation. Instead of keep- 
ing our poor children in the work- 
houses, separating them from all 
other children, and clothing them 
in the hideous pauper uniform, our 
whole effort ought to be to take 
them miles away from any work- 
house, to mix them completely with 
other children both in their school- 
rooms and playgrounds, and oblite- 
rate in every possible way the dif- 
ference between them. Practically, 
how can such a change be effected 
in the most radical manner? Two 
plans are open to us, either of 
which, it would seem, must attain 
the end in view. 

The first plan would be to follow 
the Scotch system completely, both 
as regards boys and girls as well as 
infants, and to send the children out 
first to be nursed, and then boarded, 
by respectable poor families, under 
proper inspection. As they reach 
the age for going to school, the per- 
sons who have charge of the chil- 
dren being obliged to send them 
to the one in the neighbourhood 
chosen by the inspector, and to pro- 
duce certificates from the teacher 
of the child’s attendance, the desired 
end of education is fully attained, 
and with the immense advantage 
of it being an education in common 
with non-pauper children. The 
following account of the success of 
this scheme, given by the Clerk 
of the Edinburgh Parochial Board, 
is in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory :— 


In answer to your inquiries as to our 
mode of boarding out children here, I beg 
to state that the pauper children belonging 
to this parish were formerly maintained in 
an institution along with the children now 
in the Orphan Hospital, but so dissatisfied 
was this board with the results that, eight- 
teen years ago, they resolved to board the 
children with families in the country: and 
this plan has since been followed by almost 


* See‘ A New form of Magdalen Reformatory Home,’ by Miss Solly. 
+ The not very numerous cases of married women coming for confinement to the 
workhouse, would be met by one ward attached to the ordinary hospital. 
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all the large parishes in Scotland, the num- 
ber sent out at present by the parishes of 
Edinburgh and Leith being upwards of 
700; by Glasgow somewhat more; and by 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and other towns in pro- 
portion to their population. 

ist. The total cost of each child thus 
boarded out by the parish, for the last 
year, was £8 13s. rod. The allowance of 
2s. 6d, a week to the nurse pays for board, 
lodging, washing, and mending clothes, 
We supply the clothing in addition. 

2nd and 4th. | have an assistant, whose 
sole duty it is to superintend the children 
boarded out, both boys and girls, and to 
find good nurses for them. We board them 
with tradespeople -and cottagers, and not 
with people who make the care of them 
their only task, We prefer people of good 
character, who have a steady income apart 
from the children, who will receive them, 
and treat them exactly as members of their 
own family; and we find, when the child- 
ren are sent out young, they learn to call 
the parties to whom they are sent, father 
and mother. They acquire towards them 
the feelings of children, and the result 
generally is that the nurses acquire for 
them a parental affection. When any one 
applies tor children, my assistant, before 
granting the request, visits them, and in- 
quires in the neighbourhood as to their 
character, inspects the house, as to its 
accommodation, dryness, ventilation; as- 
certains if there is a well-taught school in 
the neighbourhood; and, after being satis- 
fied on all these points, children are sent 
out. He afterwards visits the nurse, as 
well as the school, at least eight times a 
year, satisfies himself that the children are 
healthy, sufficiently fed, cleanly kept, and 
their education attended to. We generally 
get superior people to take charge of the 
children ; but, should we get inferior ones, 
our own close superintendence prevents 
them .doing injustice. Should we in any 
case, however, find neglect, the children 
are at once removed; but, although we 
have had 300 boarded out, and some years 
ago had 400, I have only had occasion to 
remove children for neglect on three or 
four occasions during a period of five years. 
The localities we select are generally small 
villages, at a distance of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty miles from Edinburgh, and of con- 
venient access by railway. 

3rd. We never send more than four 
children to one family. 

5th. In consequence of our requiring 
the regular attendance of the children at 
school, the teacher having to fill up a 
schedule showing each day’s absence, our 
children generally are the best scholars, and 
carry off a large share of the school prizes ; 
and when sent out to service prove as good 
servants as the children of the cottagers or 
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workpeople not dependent on the rates 
usually do—certainly not inferior—and 
many of them rise to positions of trust. 
6th. It is a rare thing for a boy or 
girl who has been brought up in this way 
to become chargeable to the parish in after- 
life; and I may add that, where the 
children were brought up in the hospital or 
school here, which was apart from the 
poor-house, they very frequently became 
chargeable in after-life. We avoid crowd- 
ing many in one locality, and have them 
not ouly in Edinburghshire, but in Fife, 
Haddington, and Lanarkshire. 
G. Grey, 
Clerk to the Edinburgh Parochial Board, 


If, for any local reasons, this plan 
be found impracticable, then there 
remains another, which, though less 
good, would yet surely be a great im- 
provement upon the present system. 
1st. To place the children in schools 
which should be also day-schools for 
other children—e.g., those of the na- 
tional schools. 2nd. To charge the 
poor-rates only for their support, and 
defray their education from national 
grants for educational purposes. 
3rd. To give Poor-law Guardians 
only such right of inspection as 
shall correspond with the payment 
of such rates for support of the 
children—i.e., as shall secure for 
the ratepayers that their rates ac- 
tually supply the physical wants of 
the children, and no more. 4th. To 
placé the management of the schools 
under the Board of Education, 
where, it may be hoped, the theory 
of paideutics will be better under- 
stood than by the farmers and small 
shopkeepers, who carry the votes at 
the Boards of Guardians. 5th. That 
the boys in these schools wear semi- 
military or naval dresses, and be 
trained to such exercises as may 
best suit them for those professions 
wherein they can effectually serve 
the country and efface all pauper 
associations. Under such circum- 
stances, it is to be believed a vast 
majority of boys would joyfully 
enter the army, navy, or merchant 
service, and make families for them- 
selves in their ships and regiments. 
6th. That the girls in these schools 
be separated as much as possible in 
small schools and certified training- 
houses, where they can be taught 
household labours, and be fitted for 
domestic life. 
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Of course all these plans are beset 
with difficulties of a practical sort 
—especially those connected with 
girls. Yet we would fain hope 
that these difficulties cannot be in- 
surmountable, while the cutting off 
by such means of the main source 
of hereditary pauperism in the 
country would hold out a promise 
worthy of every exertion. 

Should such views as these ever 
be adopted, the result would be to 
remove from the workhouses boys, 
girls, infants, lying-in women, fallen 
women, the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the insane, and the idiotic. 
There would remain only two de- 
partments—that of the workhouse 
properly so called, for able-bodied 
paupers; and the sick-wards for all 
classes of disease and infirmity of 
age. Could these latter also be 
removed ? 

It does not appear that it would 
be practicable to open hospitals * 
which by any arrangement could 
contain all the sick in the work- 
houses, or even any important class 
of them. The incurables alone 
would cost (supposing house-room 
provided already) not less than 
£900,000 per annum, at the usual 
rate of hospital expense. It would 
need about treble our existing hos- 
pital accommodation in England to 
empty the workhouse sick-wards. 
Such schemes are not to be con- 
templated as either advantageous or 
otherwise. There remains only the 
practicable alterations in the pre- 
sent workhouse hospital arrange- 
ments, which shall as much as pos- 
sible obviate the evils we have sig- 
nalized. Keeping in mind the 
principle that the purpose of an 
hospital is to cwre the sick who are 
yet curable as surely and as quickly 
as possible, and to relieve the suf- 
ferings of all patients curable and 
incurable, we find that the task 
before us is to assimilate the work- 
house hospitals to those free hos- 
pitals where these ends are obtained 
at the smallest cost. There must, 
on the one hand, be no sacrifice of 
either end to the cost,—for this is at 
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once inhuman and impolitic; and, 
on the other hand, no superfluous 
cost,—for this is injustice to the rate- 
payer. To ascertain precisely what 
are these arrangements best for the 
sick and cheapest for the ratepayer, 
what is it we require? Surely not 
the opinion of a couple of dozen 
laymen (none of whom perhaps ever 
entered a hospital in his life), and of 
one young surgeon, their nominee 
and dependent? We want the very 
largest experience and highest me- 
dical judgment we can obtain. We 
want surgeons and physicians who 
are acquainted with the last im- 
provements in hospitals, the last 
discoveries respecting the results of 
temperature, diet, and medicine, and 
who are in a position to speak with 
authority as to what shall or shall 
not be done independently of the 
guardians’ prejudices. Where does 
this point? 

Surely to this—that Medical In- 
spectors of Workhouse Hospitals 
are absolutely needed to make these 
hospitals properly effective. Already 
in the Inspectors for Lunatics and 
for Schools we have the plan in 
operation. Only the hapless sick 
and incurable have been left to the 
ignorance of guardians and the 
mercies of an uninspected surgeon. 
A commission given to three or four 
of the leading physicians and sur- 
geons of the day to make a first 
general inspection and report of 
all the workhouse hospitals in the 
kingdom would, we are convinced, 
produce very admirable results. 
Such a first inspection, under the 
highest authority, would. result :— 
1st, In the reform of bad sanitary 
arrangements of the wards and the 
introduction of proper furniture. 
2nd, The revisal of the dietaries. 
3rd, The appointment of proper 
nurses. 4th, The revisal of the me- 
dical books and accounts, whereby 
it would become manifest whether 
the surgeon was enabled to supply 
the patients with such drugs as 
science admits to be beneficial; 
and the guardians would be com 
pelled to allot (not out of the sur- 


* There are already, according to the census of 1861, 10,414 persons in hospitals in 


England, and 125,722 poor and sick in workhouses. 


the sick is not known. 


How many of the latter are among 
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geon’s salary, but from a separate 
fund) the usual average cost of drugs 
for each patient in ordinary hos- 
pitals. All these most grievously 
needed reforms might be effected by 
a single visit of such a commission 
as we have supposed. The further 
regular rounds of ordinary inspec- 
tors of sufficient medical eminence 
would suffice to prevent a relapse 
into the present state of things. 
That the workhouse surgeon should 
also be encouraged and enabled to 
call into consultation the leading 
physicians or surgeons of the neigh- 
bourhood for difficult cases, would 
also be needful to assimilate in any 
way the workhouse with the other 
hospitals. The aged and infirm 
wards would share the benefits of 
such changes—so far as the inmates 
could be considered as patients. 
There are, however, in every work- 
house, a large number of persons 
advanced in years far enough to be 
beyond work and yet not requiring 
hospital treatment of any kind. The 
treatment of these, the healthy aged 

aupers, is one of the most diffi- 
cult of all the problems presented 
by the poor-laws. On the one hand 
there is our natural tenderness and 
respect for age, urging us to indul- 
gence and to the permission of such 
little luxuries as have become 
habitual, and such free intercourse 
between husbands and wives as can 
be easily arranged. On the other 
hand we have the fatal experience 
that the idea of ending life in the 
workhouse not only may become, 
but has become, all too familiar to 
the English labourer, to the great 
injury of his independence and the 
misapplication of the poor-rates. 
Even with the existing regulations, 
the separating of families and the 
witholding of all luxuries, it has 
grown into a settled notion with 
the humblest class, in some dis- 
tricts, that they have a right to 
‘come on the parish’ in old age, 
and that to relinquish such a right 
would be an extravagance—much 
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the same as for a lady or gentleman 
to refrain from drawing their divi- 
dends or using their box at the 
opera! Their own savings, if they 
had any—or their sons’ and daugh- 
ters’ earnings,would be sadly thrown 
away in supporting them at home 
when there is this provision abso- 
lutely waiting for them at the 
workhouse. How mischievous this 
idea is, and how prevalent ; how it 
degrades our peasantry, parents and 
children both; how it counteracts 
the whole principle of the poor- 
laws, need not now be told. In 
the face of such experience, can we 
propose to make the condition of 
the healthy aged paupers better 
than itis? We fear itis impossible. 
Rather is it some further deterrent 
that is wanted—such as charges 
to be paid by able-bodied sons who 
allow their parents to go to the 
workhouse. It would be impossible, 
without cruelty, to lower the actual 
condition of the paupers; but by 
such a tax on their relations who 
ought to support them, and by very 
arduously striving to bring public 
opinion to make it disgraceful for 
them to allow them to go to the 
workhouse, something might per- 
haps be done to check the evil. 
Only when it is checked, and the 
idea of ‘ exercising a right’ in going 
into the workhouse is changed 
among all classes, for that of submit- 
ting to a misfortune, will it be pos- 
sible to extend greater indulgence 
to these poor old creatures. * 

Casual wards appear in the 
country Unions to fulfil their pur- 
pose well enough. In London, how- 
ever, it is otherwise. The average 
12,000 ‘tramps’ of the metropolis, 
swelled by the distress of the win- 
ters of 1860-61, when the whole 
pauperism rose from 96,752 to 
135,389, became a source of universal 
distress, as accounts of their ina- 
bility to find shelter in the work- 
houses were published day by day. 
Of the vast efforts made by 
private charity to come to their aid, 


* Even the benevolent attempts to reunite husbands and wives seems to have proved 
a failure; not so much by encouraging them to go to the workhouse, but as failing 


to make them more happy therein. 


The chairman of a Union wherein it was tried, 


assured me the married couples were always more discontented than the others, and gene- 
rally after a few months required to be separated. 
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we have no need here to tell. The 
Committee of Inquiry into the Poor- 
laws, which we are now considering, 
originated in the anxiety felt on all 
sides to remedy this great evil; and 
their labours seem in this particular 
respect to have arrived at a satisfac- 
tory—albeit somewhat illogical— 
result. ‘They say (Report, p. 10)— 


That with respect to the extraordinary 
prevalence of distress in the metropolis in 
the winter of 1860-61, to which the atten- 
tion of your Committee was particularly 
directed, they received strong evidence that 
such distress could have been relieved by 
the poor-law authorities, inasmuch as the 
legal machinery of administration was 
sufficient, and the guardians possessed the 
requisite powers for raising the necessary 
funds for the purpose; but the legal charge 
would have pressed very heavily on some 
parishes within the metropolis. 


Nevertheless they finally decide 
(p. 41)— 


hat in order to secure sufficient and con- 
venient means for the relief of the casual 
and houseless poor within the metropolis, 
as defined by the Metropolitan Local 
Management Act, it is expedient that the 
charges incurred for the support of such 
poor should be paid out of a rate assessed 
on the annual rateable value of the whole 
of the said metropolis, 

That, in the opinion of this Committee, 
the machinery adopted under the Metro- 
politan Local Management Act might be 
made available for raising the amount of 
such charge, and your Committee recom- 
mend that authority be given to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for such purpose. 

That the Poor-law Board be empowered 
to prescribe and enforce all necessary 
arrangements for providing the requisite 
accommodation in the several Unions and 
parishes, and otherwise carrying the fore- 
going resolutions into effect. 


Finally—the able-bodied paupers, 
What ought to be done with them? 

Visiting one day the Lusk Inter- 
mediate Prison, in company with 
the late Sir Joshua Jebb, he re- 
marked to us—‘ This is precisely 
what we want our workhouses to 
be. The difficulty is to draw the 
distinction between the treatment of 
criminals and of paupers, which 
shall punish the one and not the 
other, and be healthy morally and 
physically for both.’ On reflection, it 
did not seem as if the difficulty were 
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so very great after all. The admi- 
rable system of Sir Walter Crofton, 
whereby crime has been so wonder- 
fully repressed in Ireland, begins 
with imprisonment of a penal kind, 
and then proceeds through regular 
steps towards the preparation of the 
convict for liberty and an honest 
future life. There is nothing in the 
nature of the case to make the /atter 
steps of this progress inapplicable 
to the condition of the able-bodied 
pauper—save the fact that the 
‘marks’ for his good conduct and 
industrious work would not repre- 
sent the curtailing of his detention, 
but the permission of indulgences, 
and the accumulation of such small 
per centage of his earnings, as might 
enable him eventually to leave the 
workhouse with means to emigrate 
or start afresh in industry. The 
modification of such details would 
be by no means difficult; and the 
reformatory aspect a system of the 
kind would give to workhouses, 
would be every way desirable rather 
than the contrary as regards the 
class in question, i.e, the able- 
bodied paupers, who, except under 
rare calamity, are brought to such 
a state by vice or idleness. That 
everything beyond the barest neces- 
saries should be earned by such 
persons by hard labour—that at 
every turn they should find steadi- 
ness, sobriety, and industry their 
sole means of obtaining any share of 
comfort or liberty—would be the 
very greatest benefit which could be 
conferred on them. At the same 
time, for the better sort, whom mis- 
fortune may have driven to the 
workhouse, the possibility of earning 
and laying by somewhat, if ever so 
little, towards future restoration to 
freedom, would be the most desirable 
stimulus. The ratepayers them- 
selves would benefit by the spur 
thus given to both classes of pau- 
pers to perform their allotted 
labours, and then profit by extra 
tasks; and the whole workhouse 
would be changed from a place 
where the idle become more idle 
and the degraded more degraded, to 
one where the faults which brought 
men there would meet their fittest 
punishment and cure,and where new 
habits of temperance and industry 
DD 
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might be formed even for the most 
apparently hopeless characters. * 

The modifications which we have 
here ventured to suggest concerning 
the whole arrangements of work- 
houses may be thus resumed :— 

1, 2. The workhouse proper (or 
place of labour for male and female 
paupers) to be reformed by the in- 
troduction of a system of marks and 
fractional payment of labour. 

3, 4. The casual wards in poor 
districts of London to be enlarged. 

5, 6. The hospital for curable and 
incurable male and female patients 
to be reformed under a commission 
of physicians, and afterwards regu- 
larly inspected. 

7, 8. The asylum for the aged 
supported in all possible cases by 
charges on the relatives who could 
maintain the inmates. 

9, 20, I1, 12, 13, 14, 25, 16. The 
male and female blind, deaf and 
dumb, insane, and idiot asylums all 
emptied, and their inmates sent to 
the county asylums for their respec- 
tive afflictions, and supported therein 
at the cost of the rates. 

17, 18,19, 20. The boys’, girls’, 
and infants’ schools, and the nursery 
also emptied; the children being 
placed out in families from infancy, 
and educated in ordinary day- 
schools with other children; the 
rates paying their nurses and guar- 
dians under proper inspection, and 
the educational fund their school- 
ing. 

21, 22. The lying-in hospital and 
penitentiary to be transferred to 
such institutions as are above de- 
scribed. 

These plans would involve in 
some cases more, in others less, ex- 
pense than the present system. The 
reformed workhouse, we believe, 
would in the end be an economy as 
effecting a repression of pauperism. 
The reformed hospital would in- 
volve considerable outlay, which 
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might or might not be balanced by 
the speedier cure of patients. The 
asylum for the aged might be par- 
tially taken in some cases from the 
general rates. The blind, deaf and 
dumb, insane, and idiotic would 
cost more, boarded in the county 
asylums, their wants being better 
supplied. The infants might per- 
haps cost more out at nurse than in 
the workhouse; the boys and girls 
boarded out as proposed would cost 
less, and (by far less often returning 
as paupers), would vastly lighten the 
rates. The lying-in hospital and 
penitentiary for fallen women, trans- 
ferred to such an institution as has 
been suggested, would be nearly by 
half taken from the ratepayers and 
laid upon male offenders. 

On the whole perhaps, therefore, 
we may consider the results of such 
changes would be to leave the rates 
much as they find them. As in 
some cases, however, they might 
involve considerable extra cost, the 
question of the equalization of rates 
over large areas would doubtless 
need to be considered. The palpable 
injustice, however, of the present 
system—the rich parishes in London 
paying next to nothing, and the 
poor being overwhelmed with their 
rates — renders it certain that ere 
long some such changes must be 
effected ; and with such equalization 
the universal benefit of any scheme 
tending to the general repression of 
pauperism would inevitably be ex- 
perienced. The Parliamentary in- 
quiry on this subject is more satis- 
factory in its results on this point 
than on any other. The Committee 
report (p. 44)— 

That much evidence was adduced show- 
ing the unequal pressure of the charge 
for the relief of the poor in different parts 
of the metropolitan district ; and various 
plans were submitted to your Committee 
for the equalization of the poor-rate; and 
your Committee recommend the general 


* In the splendid workhouse of Monte Domini, in Florence, I have seen the inmates 
engaged in all manner of trades: blacksmith work, iron bed making, weaving, carpentering, 
cabinet making, locksmith’s work, book-binding, wood carving, mattress making, boot 


and shoe making of all kinds, and artificial flower making. 


In every case the workmen or 


workwomen received a certain share of the remuneration of their labour; and no heartier 


scene of work I ever witnessed anywhere. 


The director assured me that there were no 


complaints of interference with other tradesmen in the town, nor any jealousy of the boys 


being taught as much as possible, 
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question of extending the area of rating 
to the further consideration of the House ; 
but the’ circumstances of the metropolis 
are so peculiar, that in any legislation to 
extend the area of charge or management, 
it would be necessary to have regard to 
those circumstances.* 


On the subject of the law of 
settlement, nearly connected as it is 
with the equalization of rates, we 
shall not attempt to enter. Com- 
plaints from all parts of the king- 
dom of the evil results on the work- 
ing classes of the present state of the 
law, are making themselves heard— 
and, we may be assured, will even- 
tually obtain redress; whilst the 
history of the Bills proposed and 
rejected, the Reports and Com- 
mittees concerned in the question 
since the Ninth Report of the Com- 
missioners in 1843, is proof of the 
extreme intricacy and difficulty of 
the question. ‘The existing law, 
resulting from a series of Acts of 
Parliament passed and amended 
from the origin of the Poor-laws in 
1601 tO 1662, 1685, 1691, 1697, 1795, 
1834, and 1847, is a@ mass of en- 
tanglement whose most obvious 
result is to shackle the unhappy 
labourer, and to make it the interest 
of every landholder to prevent him 
from enjoying the comforts of a 
separate cottage. If he have resided 
three years uninterruptedly in one 
parish, it is on the rates of the Union 
in which that parish is situated 
that he is chargeable. If he have 
not resided three years in the parish 
in which he becomes a pauper, he 
is sent back (except under peculiar 
circumstances of a £10 holding or 
an apprenticeship) to any parish 
where he did so reside; or failing 
such, to any parish where his father 
or grandfather so resided ; or to the 
parish where he or his father or 
grandfather were born. How few 
even of educated people understand 
this complicated law! How few 
poor labouring men and women can 
know how to regulate their conduct 
thereby, so as, amid all their hard 
struggles for existence, to combine 
the obtaining of employment and 
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the avoiding of some unlucky move- 
ment which will bring on them, in 
their old age, a sentence almost 
equivalent to a penal transportation ! 
Still worse is the evil which arises 
from the temptation thus held out 
to landholders and farmers to keep 
their parishes clear of all resident 
labourers who might in time come 
upon them for support. All Eng- 
land has been lately roused to in- 
dignation at the accounts of the 
hovels used by the poor in Norfolk 
and elsewhere; and philanthropists 
are seeking earnestly the means to 
correct the evil, and discover the 
true economical principle by which 
decent cottages for workmen may 
be a fair investment of capital. But 
till the law of settlement is altered 
there can be but partial benefit from 
any such schemes. The landlord’s 
interest is not to have labourers’ 
cottages on his land at all, even sup- 
posing they paid him six or eight 
per cent. for their cost of erection. 
Half a dozen paupers chargeable on 
his rates would swallow up such 
profit on a score of cottages. If we 
suppose an entire parish to belong 
to a single squire, or to ten farmers, 
then, if the squire or the farmers can 
contrive (as they may easily do) to 
prevent any working man from ac- 
quiring his three years’ right of 
settlement on their parish, they 
keep themselves free of the greater 
part of the burden of the poor-rates 
—an exemption cheaply gained at 
the inconvenience (to them very 
small, to the poor labourer very 
great) of obliging him to walk every 
day to and from his work two or 
three miles to the nearest village. 
In this village, which is his sole 
resource, of course the rates are 
disproportionately high, the dwell- 
ings crowded, and the whole vile 
system of poor lodgings in full play. 
Why is all this wrong and wretched- 
ness, and all the sanitary and moral 
evils thence derived? Simply be- 
cause the law of settlement has so 
bungled in its original good inten- 
tion of making it the interest of 
every parish to repress pauperism 


* A Bill was introduced by Messrs. Ayrton and John Locke, as early as 1859, for the 


equalisation of poor-rates in the metropolitan districts. 


second reading. 


It failed, however, to obtain a 
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in its own bounds, that it has 
actually created a fictitious and 
monstrous interest in the whole 
class of landholders to drive the 
labourer off their property into 
villages, where every condition of 
difficulty of work, high price of 
lodging, and bad sanitary arrange- 
ment, tends to driving him into 
those vices wherein pauperism has 
its origin. 

The remedy urged before now 
seems surely simple enough: that 
for the existing cumbrous legislation 
should be substituted a short and 
simple Act of Parliament, making 
the support of the pauper charge- 
able not on the parish in which he 
has resided, but on that in which 
he has worked, either last before 
he comes on the rates, or last for 
any stipulated and easily-remem- 
bered term of years. Thus the 
interest of the landholder to keep 
the labourer far off would be 
changed for one to keep him as 
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close as possible to his work (thus 
obtaining from him a better day’s 
labour); seeing that in any case if 
he become chargeable on the rates, 
he will equally be obliged to contri- 
bute to his support. And for the 
labourer himself, he will be freed at 
once from all harassing anxiety and 
doubt respecting his future relief, 
should he be driven to seek for it. 

The further step of making such 
charges common to large areas,* 
would remove the remaining source 
of evil—the interest of landlords to 
turn their lands to grass, and em- 
ploy as few hands as possible in 
their farming operations. It would 
also permit, by the added rates thus 
levied on richer ratepayers, who 
have hitherto escaped most easily, 
the introduction of those improve- 
ments in the whole system of work- 
house management, the necessity of 
which we hope we have in some 
measure demonstrated in the pre- 
ceding pages. t 


* In the country, probably, the Unions now existing would suffice for the purpose 


above stated, 


In towns, where there is nearly always a rich quarter and a poor quarter, 


rich Unions and poor Unions, the whole town ought assuredly to be placed under some com- 
mon system of taxation, No anomaly can be more absurd than that which now obtains 
in all the large cities of England, where the poor support the whole weight of the poor, and 
the rich support nothing at all, Permission to bring in a Bill to substitute Union for 
parish rating was asked in the House by Mr, Bernard, February 17th of the present year ; 
but being opposed on the ground of the expected Report of the Committee of Inquiry, was 
not insisted on by the proposer, 

¢ I am happy to state that since this article was written, a Bill has been passed, 
laying a charge upon the district of the Metropolitan Board of Works to provide for all 
the casual poor up to the 1st April next—the Poor-law Guardians to supply refuges and 
relief, and the Metropolitan Board of Works to levy a rate on the whole metropolis to 
defray the cost. Thus we are provided at all events against a repetition of the terrible 
scenes of last winter. 





